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political struggles and trends towards social reform. All these 

significant developments have been traced and analvsed so 

as to present a historical setting for what happened in 1931 and 

afterwards. The movement has also been examinrd in the 

larger context of contemporary events in India. The present 

work also examines the problem of the minorities. It attempts» 

therefore, an analysis of the altitude of the minority communities 

towards the movement during the period under the present 
survey. 


The freedom movement in Kashmir from 1931 to 1940 led 

exclusively by the Muslim masses under the banner of the All 

Jammu and Kashmir Muslim Conference was never communal 

in its character. This movement found a secular-minded 

leader in the person of Sheikh Mohammad Abdullah. His 

leadership provided the movement both national and secular 

basis. The struggle for responsible G )vernment and the forces 

and factors responsible for shaping the movement on broader 

principles of secular nationalism have been fully treated and 
thoroughly examined. 

So far no serious study on the freedom movement in Kash¬ 
mir, especially on the period selected for the present work has 
been undertaken in the State The present work is, therefore, 

expected to cut fresh ground in both the politics and history of 
the State. 

The present study has made use of the historical method. 
Data and facts collected have been processed and presented in 
their propei context. Both primary and secondary sources of 
information include Archival records, personal diary, official 
reports and publications, constitutional documents, Praja Sabha 

Debates, party documents, interviews, pariodicals and newspa¬ 
pers both national and local. 

The scheme followed in this work is divided into five chapters. 
Chapter first deals with the historical background which in¬ 
cludes the founding of the Jammu and Kashmir State in acc¬ 
ordance with the provisions of the Treaty of Amritsar. The 
Treaty is studied analytically. The problem of British interven¬ 
tion in the internal affairs, of the State and its consequences 

have been fully examined. The socio-economic and political 
conditions of the people under Dogra rule, the character of its 



administrative system and its impact on the masses in general 
and the peasantry in particular, reveal the real causes of the 
political turmoil in the State. 

The second chapter deals with the early socio-relig ous reform 
and political movements ol the Muslim and non-Muslim subje¬ 
cts in the State. The Arya Samaj Movement, the earliest socio¬ 
religious reform movement is treated analytically. Even the 
political character of the movement has been carefully examined. 
The role of the Yuvak Sabha, an organisation of the native 
Kashmiri Pandits, has been examined in its socio-religious and 
political character. Similar treatment is accorded to the Dogra 
Sadar Sabha of the Jammu Province. -^The early socio-religious 
reform movements among the Muslims relate to Anjuman-i- 
Nusrat-ul-Islam, the Anjuman-i-Hamdard Islam, Srinagar, the 
Anjuman i-Tohfuz-i Namaz-wa-Satari Masturat, the Anjuman- 
i-Islamia, Jammu, the Young Men’s Muslim Association, 
Jammu and the impact of Khwaja Nizami’s socio-religious 
reform movement upon the Muslims in some areas of Jammu 
province. The eaily socio-religious reform movements amomz 
the Muslims have been examined in their role which they played 
in fighting for the Muslims social, economic, educational and 
c\en political rights. These early socio-religious reform move¬ 
ments were significant in that they caused social and political 

consciousness among the politically, economically and socially 
backward Muslims. ^ ^ 


Similarl}, the early political movements have been discussed, 
assessed and evaluated. These early political movements 

vere an assertion on the part of the peop'e of the State that 

le aumcracy should at least treat the subjugated people on 
lumanitarian grounds, giving them the elementary rights of 
existence in its political system. Thus, the resistance shown by 
e n a s of the frontier areas of Gilgit and Ladakh against the 

' demonstration by Shawl -weavers, 

iu ^nd exploitation of the officials 

^ e hawl industry in Kashmir; the peoples’ demonstration 

crisis in the first decade of the present century; 
^ ilafat movement in Kashmir during 1922 23; the presen- 

to ^ charter of demands by the Muslims of Srinagar 

cr Reading in 1924 and the Silk Factory Workers* rising 
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Kashmir in 
'spec live 



The State of Jammu and Kashmir with its present boundaries 
was founded by Maharaja Gulab Singh. He had initially 

Maharaja Ranji, Siagh of the Punjab in-recoiSition'of his 

thrRaTa™o‘l'‘h t ”’‘n «mtory as 

trative Janackv "r miliiaty skiil, adrainis- 

suvemment the nobles whi e graduallv le^c'e »i, • i-.- i 

■“ponance . in the process, loo he lairf th j J- c 

tive government a Refined his concept of an effec- 

was assured by force and the" autnority of the ruler 

fore,according,„ hta!t«XaT^tS,";' rC’ 

ment anH o j ^ basis of the govern- 

was faithfully foMowVbv'* h"® PoHlic?,! purpose. This policy 

main instriimer.t e S“‘^ce%sors, and remained the 

in the State ° Political control^hrpughout the Dogra rule 

west of ^ strong and hostile Sikh state in the north¬ 

west of India could not but be r/constant danger to the safety 

w 


i 


i 
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of the British Indi^The conquest of the Punjab had, therefore, 
been an intense desire of the British East India Company to 
complete its territorial aggrandisement. The opportunity to 
fulfil this political objective was provided by the death of 
Maharaja Ranjit Singh in 1839*^ 

Maharaja Ranjit Singh was succeeded by weak, imbecile and 
inefficient rulers in the Punjab. The Court at Lahore had be¬ 
come full of intrigues and factions. It was evident that the 
Sikh rule in the Punjab was nearing its end. The Govern¬ 
ment of India took advantage of the factious politics at the 
Lahore Court and struck a severe blow to the Sikh state. As a 


result, the Anglo-Sikh war (lOlh February, L846) decided, at the 
battle of Subroan, the field in favour of the British East 
India Company. Since the death of Maharaja Ranjit Singh, 
Gulab Singh had been thinking of “carving a kingdom for 
himself”.'^ During the period from Ranjit Singh’s death to 
the actual occurrence of war between the British and the Sfkhs, 
he had been watching every development with great care and 
foresight. The comparative strength and power of the British 
and the Sikhs had convinced him of the latter’s downfa 1 in the 
event of a war. It was because of this judgement that Gulab 

Singh had befriended the British long before the Sikh power was 
liquidated and the Punjab annexed. 

The Anglo-Sikh war was brought to an end by the Treaty 
of Lahore on the 9th of March, 1846. The treaty recognized 
the independent sovereignty of Raja Gulab Singh in hills as 
“may be made over to him by a separate treatyThe signi¬ 
ficance of the I ore Treaty lay in the fact that anew and 
separate territoi *1 entity^—Kashmir—was created out of the 


Sikh State and placed under the sovereign authority of Raja 


Gulab Singh. 


•V 



Treaty of Amritsar 


o 

■t 








In order to carry ouY the provision of the Treaty of Lahore, 
a separate agreement *as concluded by the East India Com- 

tnrl popularly known in the his- 

State as the Treaty of Amritsar. / 
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By this treaty Kashmir was sold to oulab S ingh for cash 
payment of seven ty-five lakhs of rupees .^ The same Treaty 
recognized CTulaB Singh as the Maharaja of the Jammu and 

Kashmir State. Thus was founded the State of Jammu and 
Kashmir. 



o 


The 


y oi Amritsar had made it obligatory u£or^Ji43jil2L* 
mja Gujad^^iugh not to—maJce-an^LalJgralLQn^n the terTItories ol 
Misstate without the due concurrence^f the British Government. 


^Treaty had also put the Maharaja under an obligation to 
submit any dispute that| might arise between the State of Jammu 
and Kashmir and any other neighbouring state to the British 
arbitraiion whose decision was binding on the Maharaja as 
well as his male heirs.“ The Miharaja was not permitted to em¬ 
ploy or retain in his service any B ritish or European or ^ m ^i- 
can subject without the consent of the Government of India.^ 
The Treaty had promised the Bri Ush aid an^ assistance to the 
Maharaja for defending and prot^ting his territories from 
external enemies.Finally, the Maharaja was to recognize 
and acknowledge the supremacy of the British Government.^^ 

The Treaty of Amritsar occupies an important place in the 
peopl^e’s history of the Jammu and Kashmir State. During 
the freedom movement, the Treaty became a potent^ argu¬ 
ment in t ^ of Kashmiri peoplg^ ^hey challeng ed the 

humaJl Ltarian grou nds, nnd 
cUimedi^^ nor their political freedom couid 

7akhs of rupees. 

j u ^p^, o n t he__at her hand, the ir ahsolute 
thev u/pr fState and its_people on the ground that 

7^^^;— $ oyereign as re cognized by the treaty 
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Evaluation of the Treaty 

^ CkP~ 

J .S.tndv of the treaty '>f Amritiar WfUlhl revftal the 

—5—M^har.aj[as t o a bsolute soverisign 
recognized bj^_tl^Tr>>.rv was a deep misundi-_ 

on t eir paij,^ The Treaty could not be an exception 

InHia policy according to which the Government of 

^ ^ con ucte relations with the other native states of 
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India at that tirn^r The British were conscious of this fact. 
When the Treaty of Amritsar was signed, the relations between 
the Government of India and the native states were conducted 
under the policy of subor dinate isolatio n_(1813 to 18 58). The 

main prin ciples of this poUcy were ^eFpetuated Trien^slirpT^ 

interests _ ~ 

__ jt recognized the principle that “friends and 

ene mie s of one shall be fri ends and enemies of both.”^- 

act 





jo 

b 



The ruler of a native state was required to act in sub¬ 
ordinate cooperation with the Government of India. He had 
to acknowledge the supremacy of the British Government. 
Besides, the native chief was required neither “to have any 
connection with other chiefs of the states’’,^* nor to negotiate 
with them without the consent of the British Government. 
He could not commit aggression on any other native state. In 
case of a dispute with another state, he was required to submit 
the dispute to the British arbitration*' and the decision thereof 
was binding on him.____ 

^The policy of subordinate isolation however guaranteed the 
internal sovereignty of the ruler'® but at the same time the 

British jurisdiction was permitted to be introduced in the State. 

These were the theoretical bases on which rested the relation 
between the British Government and the native states. But 
the stipulation* of non-interference in the internal affairs of the 

i state had in practice proved cause for much evil. “It in effect 
became a guarantee of misrule.”'® In states where the people 
suffered owing to autocracy and evils of misgovernment, the 
British Government did not hesitate, at least on moral grounds, 
to intervene in the internal affairs of that state and thus check 
the evil. Tl^ Treaty of Amritsar was, from its very nature, an 
-embodiment of the policy of subordinate isolation, and mani- 
festly^contained the stipulation of non-interference in the internal 
-affairs of the new-born state of Jammu and Kashmir. But 
this stipulation of non-interference had immediately led to a 
gross misrule in the state subjecting the people to an extreme 
economic stagnation and political servility. 
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Within less than two years of Maharaja Gulab Singh’s rule, 
the British intervention in the internal affairs of the state 
began to show its si gns. The principal cause of this intervene 
tion were complaints which the Government of India had re¬ 
ceived about the Maharaja’s “oppression on the people^.In 
order to know facts the Government of India sent a chain of 
agents to Kashmir to make enquiries into the allegations against 
the Maharaja. The investigation done, and the truth of the 
complaints established, the Maharaja was warned that “the 
British Government will not permit tyranny in Cashmere and 
that if you will not act for yourself some other arrangement 
will be made for the protection of the .Hill people’’.^®^The 
Government of India felt need to appoint an experienceci afficer 
as “an expedient measure for the purpose of making inquiries 
into the conditions of the people under the Maharaja’s rule and 
reporting generally upon the state of affairs of the country’’. 
Ulti matel y the Government of India mad e it clear to the Maha- ^ 

the reproach of be- ^ 



5 




^ r aja that 

^ u^eoming indirectly the instrument of oppre^lon of the people 


U never can consent to incur U>e reproa^ of be 


committe 


^ j 


o v> 


— to the Princes’charge’’,^ ^ A note of warning was 
? ^^sued to the Maharaja that the Government of Indi.a would 
i ^^ot even shirk to resort to interfere in his administration and 
j curtail his authority if his oppression continued.^^ The main 

behind these warnings was to persuade the Maharaja 
to reform the administrative set-up of the State as well as to 
^ get a permanent Resident appointed in Kashmir. The Maha¬ 
raja protested almost every time against such an arrangement 
on the ground that it would lower him “in the eyes of my sub¬ 
jects and in the estimation of the public’’.But these solici¬ 
tations went unheeded and the question to appoint a Resident 
was again raised in 1S51. This time it was made out that 
there was need to set right the unsatisfactory induct of the 
European visitors in Kashmir because “the British authorities 
had been frequently receiving complaints against them’’.^,^ In 
order to restrain such visitors from behaving in, an unseemly 
manner in the Government of India expressed their intention 
to the Maharaja “to appoint some responsible European at 

SKi^k. 
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Srinagar to stay there till the return Of Tuch visitors...(and)... 
to supervise the conduct of European visitors to Kashmir”.^^ 

The Maharaja was forced to accept the proposed agreement 
and, as a result, a “seasonal British officer with no powers 
of political supervision”'^® was appointed. Xi^is arrangement 
continued till hK ck>- Is p-crii 

/y VAO^ 
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The appointment of a British Resident with political powers in 
Jammu and Kashmir became an inevitable necessity for the 
Government of India during the eighties of the nineteenth 
century. The Government of Indi.T haH h ppjj^jjppj^hgntjing^ 
for some time past, the possibility of an attack on India~f>^ ~ 
bgyond its north-west frontiers. In fact the British feared a 
Russian attack on India. The In Jjan S-Ub-contineat wasancluded 
in one of the plans Napo le an wanted to conquer. But after his 
__^l]MrOnlEgjqit^_Jiisjdream_o f conquering lndi?\ vanished auto¬ 
matically. When in 1807, Napolean made peace with Russia 
by the Treaty of Tilsit he suggested to “the Tsar Alexander I 
that an advance towards India would be f easibl e^’.-® But the Tsar 
had already implemented his plan of e^^nsion in southern Asia 
and had started interfering in the affairs of Persia. This design 

of Russia had made the British in India conscious of Russian 

intentions towards Indian Empire. By 1868 Russia had advanced 
in the central Asia and extended its influence to Samarkand. 
These movements had created a great panic in the British circles 
in India. Simultaneously the Government of India had become 
suspicious of the adventurous campaigns of the Maharaja of 
Kashmir which he had been conducting in the north-west of his 
state. By 1870. Maharaja Ranbir Singh had annexed C^iljas, 
Ponial, Yasin, Darel, Hunza and Nagar, and subjugated these 
areas under his rule. The Maharaja’s policy of expansionism 
did not find favour with the British. They considered that it 
“would facilitate Kashmir intrigues...both with Kabul and with , • 
Russian at Tashkeni”.^^ This fear had. for the first time, led 
the Government of India to the realisation of the strategical - 
importance of the Jammu and Kashmir State. The State 
assumed, therefore, importance from the defence point of view 
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also. These considerations became forceful arguments with pe 

Government of India to appoint a British Resident in the State. 

When finally the question was again raised, this time, “it was 

claimed for the State that it was independent and outside the 

Indian political system, but neither claim could possibly be 

deemed valid”.^® Moreover the Maharaja of Kashmir was 

alleged to have been in correspondence with Russia. This had 

preci pitated th e British desire to appoint its political agent in 

Kashmir. By appointing a Resident, the advantage of the 

British Government “in respect of^ the control of the political 

doings of Cashmere and the information to be obtained from 

central Asia will be very great”.This allegation was made 

the basis on which the relations between the Government of 

India and the Jammu and Kashmir'State was to be determined 

for the future. This new relationshi p aimed at securing a 

political ally with reference to transfrontier politics” ^^". and an 

‘^ ^^^hecke d , uncontrolled and unwatched Ka<;hmir rnlpr rr.iilH _ 

^ _not be relied upon. The only course of action open to the 

government of India was, therefore, not to allow the Maharaja 

Q to inamtam relations with transfrontier states unbefitting'S hs 

position. Had theie been a Resident in Kashmir, the Maharajas 

vy, subordinate position would have been marked o ut clearly. 

Foreign states could have considered it less worth their while 

intnpe with him’’.^! The Maharaja came to be regarded now 

by the Government of India as a politically weak ally, “weak 

from every pomt of vieW.“ On these grounds the Government 

o ndia strongly favoured the appointment of a Resident in the 

r c arrangement was ultimately given effect and on the 

qrcp f ^ Maharaja Pratap Singh reluctantly 

acc pted Sir Olive Saint John. Officer on Specif Duty, as the 
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hm^ Jammu and Kashmir State was, 

^ other native States of Ind i. 

^ ^ o r ^ ^ Ccf 

< Jntervention and Conseq u^s^^^ ^ 

Resident assumed his office, the 

^jiua^Dcga njn the inf ernal j^rs ^ETiut^ 

I ion became the first target of this intervention. The ministers 
^ t c ofiicials of the State were weak and corrupt. They had 



Br itish interven- 
e administra- 
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f^/Ue 

been financially eating up the State. The greatest obstacle to 
the progress of any kind was “the presence of so many useless 
and^iischieyou£gg ^a//y’. ^» The State was, there fore, in need of 

The R esiderrt.ba4-irvfera}ed_the Government oTTffdia 
® the real—st^te—pT affairs, and, as a res uljj^the Maharaja was^ 




^^^^3lio_afiieeJo_llejitrusLtlie.adminLstr ation to a C ouncir’-'’ ** in 


-- 1 .— The Cou ncil consisted of the Maharaja’s two brothers 

and the Gwernor ot Kashmir. ^ ^ 


But d ue to (he mutual rivalry 


between the Maharaja and his brothers, the Council failed to 
bring about any improvement in the administration. Intrigues 
among the factious groups became ^^ampant.^ The entire 
administration was found in a state ofehaos and anarchy 
where nothing is done for the benefit of the people, the only 
rule is that of pure selfishness’’.” The conspiracies hatched by 
Maharaja Pratap Singh’s brothe r. Raja Amar Singh, in league 

resu lted ultimately iiTthe Maharaja’s ^xity^om 

so happened that in 

S_Residettt .. had -discavered for 


— . , __ birty-Xptif l e t te i&^legedly written 

j^haraja himself^Lhiinativc lan&ua^ Dogri. The letters had 

^ J£ Lo» foot to murder Mr. Plowden, the 

Bfitisn Resident, his own Bro thers'and a Maharani’’.” The 

CTOnVInced oT* the nl^innprl ri^cirrr^ 



7>- ___ _ __ 

^ tvia]iar'ajar~Dn'Th Xbasls of these lettersjthe"MahafajT mr- - 



/ ^osed_ and d^Tive d of the political po,^r and a'uthdiTtX 
fc-T^TTier charges levelled against him were thar^Thld been 


(( 


/ 


appointing unworthy and incapable persons to the important 
offices of the State’’” and that he was unfit to rule and incapa- 
t b e of ameliorating the conditions of the State in the absence of 
those reforms which he had acknowledged to be necessary’’ ” 
The deposition was effected on the 8.h of March 1889 when the 
Maharaja was made to sign at^Jish ^y which he ceased to 

■ - -p—r—r,_-Of Uive yea r <s Th» 

3^^ ismation ot tH e_Sta te was entrusted to a new Coimril 
N ^se President was appoin te d by the Government nf inHio 
Council was given~TuTrpowers foriiTindefinite period’’” 
f‘he over-all control of the Resident. The 


British intervention in the internal matters of the Stale was 
thus, complete. > 'e was, 

o, ■>, o,c A 0^ i,'v. " 
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loterveDtion and Issue of Succession . 

After having completed the period of deposition, Maharaja-Kj 
Pratap Singh was, in 1905, restored to power on the condition 
that “he will take no steps of any importance without consulting 
^ him (the Resident) and...will follow his advice whenever it may 
^ be offered and also to obligations devolved upon him to consult 
^ the Resident whenever his interests or those of the State were 
H concerned”.^® These conditions restricted the powers of the 
V Maharaja both in his private and official capacity^ 

^ Besides, Raja Amar Singh, the bitterest enemy of the 
Maharaja, was permitted to remain the Prime \linister of the 
State much against the Maharaja’s wishes. This arrange¬ 
ment and the conditions on which the Maharaja wa ^rein s l a - ^ 
caused genuine suspicions in his mind. He began to 
feel disconsolate over the issue of succession to the throne 
which^be FaT been broaching for some time. Soon after his 
restoration, he raised the issue again with the Government 
1 of India. The tragedy with Maharaja Pratap Singh was that 
had no child to succeed him. All his hopes ended in smoke 
^when a child was born to him and died while in the lap. This 
^^not only shocked the Maharaja but also all his well-wishers, 
ven Jawaharlal Nehru was shocked to hear the death of the 
Maharaja’s son."*^ The Maharaja wanted, therefore, to adopt a 
son of his own choice,^- for this purpose. He had expressed 
his desire to adopt the second son of his cousin, Raja Baldev 
Singh of Poonch, for various reasons.'*^ His brother, Raja 
Araar Singh, wanted the Maharaja to adopt his own son, Mian 
Hari Singh. This the Maharaja refused on the ground that it 
was irreligious and sinful to adopt Mian Hari Singh, the only 
son of his father.^^ However, every contention and claim put 
forward by the Maharaja for adopting the second son of Raja 
Baldev Singh was rejected outright by the Government of India. 

^ In fact the issue of succession to the throne had already been 
settled between the Government of India and Raja Amar Singh. 
The Government of India recognized Mian Hari Singh next heir 
J to the throne after the death of Maharaja Pratap Singh. The 
Maharaja was, however, permitted to adopt the second son of the 
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Xe f- .^v. 

Raja of Poonch for the purpose of performing the religious 

ceremony after his own deatl^ 

The question of succession to the throne of the Stale had ^ 
engaged the attention of the Government of India for a consi¬ 
derable time. For the British the issue of succession was a 


political one. f hey~wer?~rBkst concerned with n 

the issue done on the basis of religious scriptures, or the Sanads 


or Dastur id-Amal.^^ The British had looked at the issue from 

a purely political poirt of view Therefore it required to be 

clinched on the basis of political considerations. As the main 

political objective of the British was to bring the State under the 

central control, more in their imperial interests than those of 

the people or of the Maharaja, they wanted to see on the throne 

a person in whom they could repose f ull confidence. They had 

oun that person in Raja Amar Singh and his son, Mian Hari 

ingh. The British intervention had also been facilitated by 

the Dogras themselves. After the death of Maharaja Ranbir 

mg , his eldest son, Pratap Singh became the ruler of the State. 

^ ut immediately after his succession to the throne, he was 

involved in the issue of succession to the throne, and the greed 

to occupy the throne had eventually led Raja Amar Singh to 

play against the Maharaja.-"* The hunger for the throne had 

assumed such dimensions among the members of the royal family 

that the situation was easily e.xplained by “occidental 
diplomacy 


So far as the policy of British intervention in the internal 
» princely states in India was concerned, before 1858, 

It had been fitful and irregular but after 1858 it became a 


regular and normal feature of its relations with the states” 
p e pur p gy ofjnter^on m ^he internal affairs of the states 


TTfhT PTr-hmi'r -- i ne Jammu 

t^he British Government at that time. Henceforth the policy of 
decision-raaking w th resoect to oi 
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Kashmir State ass umes imiiojlancfi^m IbM jt expo^^ the inner 
conflicts among the menibers^_jQf the ruling farnilj; which had 


>een adversely affecting the people. In this atmosphere of in- 
lightlng and rivalry the rulers became oblivious^of their responsi¬ 
bilities towards the people. Also, this paved the way for corrupt 
and weak officials to rise to eminence. Little attention was paid 
to the problems besetting the people, and the State was never 
in a position to register any progress worth the name. Conse¬ 
quently the people were groaning under the impact of misrule 
and misgovernment. Nevertheless, the British intervention miti¬ 
gated the sordid^^situation to a degree by introducing some 
reforms in the Stat^ - 

^ ^ Socio-gcononiic Conditions under ^ * 

During the period of the Dogras the people of the State suffered 
miserably. There is no doubt that the British gave the State a 
semblance of peace and to some extent ameliorated the conditions 
of the people but actually their policies at best helped “the 
upper classes of the Hindus in particular to consolidate and 

fatten themselves at the expenses of the masses”.The masses 
remained in abject^ poverty*^ 

, The^reasonsJ^ economic harkwajdn pcQ nf tbp m a sse s 
due 
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to the very character of the State, its institutions of 
the Jagirdari system and the system of revenue, taction 
a nd corrupt administration.Tja mmu and Kashmir was~a feudal 
S State with some variations. The feudal character of the State 
i^was evident in the claim of its ruler that all lands in Kashmir 
^ belonged to him.^^ The Maharaja was, thus, the biggest Jagird^r 
at the apex of a chain of Jagirdars subordinate to hirn^ M 9 st of 
the State was divided into a number of jagirs (estatesj^nd these 
estates were granted by the Maharaja to the members of the 
royal family, to their relatives, to the persons who belonged to 
the same caste and religion as professed by the ruler himself, 
and to those persons who had proved, by service or otherwise, 
their loyalty to the person of the ruler as well as his throne. The 
Maharaja also enjoyed unquestioned authority to deprive any 
person of the estate granted to him. 
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Jurisdictional Jagirs 


There were two jurisdictional jagirs and both were located in the 
province of Jammu. The jurisdictional jagir of Poonch was 
bigger in size and population than that of Chenani. Both jagirs 
were ruled by Rajas, feudatory to the Maharaja of Jammu and 
Kashmir.^^ They had identical rights and privileges in matters 
of administration within their respective Jagirs. 

The Rajas of the jurisdictional jagirs had unlimited power 
over the people living within their jurisdiction. The people 
suffered mal-administration, corruption of officials, illiteracy, 
hunger, taxation and so on. The people of Chenani were worse 
than those of Poonch. The Raja of Chenani was a tyrant. He 
used to treat his people worse than slaves, and forcibly dis¬ 
possessed them of their property, thus rendering them most 
miserable.. a . 

--- \ ^ ^ 

Autonomous Feudatories 


Hunza and Nagar, two small states situated to the extreme 
north of Kashmir, were populated by Muslims. Internally auto¬ 
nomous, they were under the suzerainty of the Maharaja of 
Kashmir. Their feudatory character was evident in that they 
paid a tribute of nominal value to the Maharaja. They also 

furnished two companies of eighty men each to Gilgit Corps of 
Scouts.®* 


Conditions of Peasants 

Jammu and Kashmir being an agricultural state, about 85 per 
cent of the people lived in villages, forming, as it were, the 
backbone of the entire economic structure of the State. The 
vast majority of the peasants suffered miserably under a system 
which owed, historically speaking, “its immediate origin to 
practices i nherited f rom the most decadent and chaotic period of 
rul^e, andTts J'orm ?o changes made slowly and not without mis- 

htdlv and could. 

the DeoDi?'« Th n enter into the feelings of 

the people . The chronic deterioration in agriculture and its 
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consequent impact on the life of peasants was the result of 
^Minsound revenue system accompanied with corrupt officialdom, 
^ ^ and the nature of relations among the cultivators, the jagirdars 
^ or landlords and the State. Under this system there was also a 
class of intermediaries who exploited the labourer and the tiller 

of the land. 
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The jagirdari system had rendered the peasant utt^ly desj^i- 
tu'i^ The iapJrdar was practically the'master'^bis esta tg^_Th_e ^ 
peasant was nothing more th an a pur chased slave. The jagirdat^ 
he iud^e. the admlm strat or and ttie^wlice '^^ within his ^^ 

[ted f5ower-oti:3Iecting^r^enue in his _ \ 

T through men or servants employed by him foxJjie^Burpo se. 


i^yAdvriasirdars were chakd qrs who-- . . _ 

holSers^ Xlie chakdar, like the jagirdar^ treated the cultiyators 


'V 



jnhi s~c^Q^with great severity. He was enUtTed ^ one half of 
the produce of his chak.^^ The cultivators did not only produce 
corn for the jagirdars or chakdars, but also rendered other 
services to them. They were to work in the orchards owned by 
their masters and serve in their homes. For this they were never 
paid. Under the system of jagirdari the peasants had virtually 
been reduced to the state of serfs which is characteristic of a 
feudal state. ^ _ i 








Revenue System 

_^^abominabl^ feature of this agrarian State was the^ 

hackneyed ar^d unso und syste m of land revenue. This system 
was run by a host orbTficials whose corrupt practices had not 
K o^ly brought down upon the peasants a moral degeneration but 
^ ^ it also had a “more momentous effect on the character and the 
^.development of people than it had in any other native state”®^^ 
'^^of the Indian sub-continent. The Kashmir province was afflicted 
^ ^ with the adverse consequences of the system. Almost the entire 
^^J'd revenue establishment in the province was composed of 
pandits which was “a cause and misfortune to the Musalmansof 
Kashmir”.®^ The basic cause of t his state of affairs was the 
absence of a settlpd l^nri r#»v«»niip cvcff»m in the State. The State 
^ad b^ 


x'^ 




cen following one systenT^after another and every new 
system proved much more cumbersome and chaotic than the 
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previous on with the result that both the state and the people 
sufTered a loss. 

The first fifty years of the Dogra rule in Kashmir were res¬ 
ponsible for disseminating in the minds of its subjects the seed 
of resentment against its very existence. The reason was the 
tyranny ex_ercised by a host of revenue official s on ^peasants f" 

-I |« \ 1 _ m m 


the collection o f land revenue. The la nd in this period was i n a 
dil^Ldaled^candition., The reve nue system consisted of various 
jTiethods and^xperiments. In the beginning the land w as parcel- 
led~but by the State to its own agents known as Kard ars, The 
kardar in his tur n dis tributed it among the cultivatofTlor 
one year. During this year the responsibility of the kardar was 
to get •‘TKe largest possible quantity of grains for the State”®% a 
task he accomplished with great ruthlessness. The next State 
agents were known as ShQfc^dnv and SqzowqI^ the function of the 


former being to sit in the village and watch the crops, while the 
latter supervised the work of the farmers.®^ When the harvest 
time came, a regime nt kno wn as Nizamarpaltan, al^ys-snpple- 
mented from the regular army, moved out into fRi''villa^~to 


enforce the State s claim. This system had remained in operation 

upto 1860. The period between 1860 and 1873 witnessed the 

system of Chalakdars cr speculating contractors which was 

replaced by Assaminar Khewarm 1873. This remained in opera¬ 
tion upto 1880.®* ^ ^ 

In 1880 the State resolved to realiiTthe land revenue in full 

through the revenue officials. But the worst part of it was that 
the system was exploited by the officials more in their own 
interests than in the interests of the State. The revenue was 
collected with such severity and harshness that the cultivators 
had to sell up even the cattle and sheep of the village. Most of 
the cultivators were not in a position to pay the revenue in full 
and they were forced, under fear of severe penalty, to leave their 
homes. They migrated to other villages where they took service 
as farm labourers with some privileged land holders.®* This 
system was soon found unsuccessful and it was replaced b 

new_deyicOnqm_as. Under dhis device. villLL 

^yiJp_be auc.tLQned to the highest bidders. The fields undet 
jdtivatifiiLJvei^^ eye-survey after 

which the Govern ment share isjnade over to the highest biddoT 
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among pandit ^ ntractors ../'^** These cont r actor s or bidders 
"Were responsiWeTor collecting JJie revenue for ihe State. The 
jnain drawback of this system was that when it appeared to 
that ^l^yearVcrops were nor good ‘‘nearly all the specn- 
Jl ^ing bikers, after taking all t hey wring^fr omThe villagers, 
absconded without pay ing the State aT^ngle fupee/.^^ The sums 
offered at the tim e of bidding being unrealised by the State were 
regarded^s future revenue demand of the village. The specula¬ 
tive bidder and the revenue officials joined hands together to 
rob the State as well as the cultivator. And when the contractor 
had failed to produce the quantity of grains to the Government 
as already agreed upon, he would accuse the cultivator of theft 
and, then, “both he and the cultivator are enrolled in the 
bakidar'" or defaulter list, which “comprises nearly every one 
in the State from Prime Minister downwards. The balances run 
from year to year and no one can see the end of them’’.®® This 
unsound and unsettled revenue system was bound to have its 
adverse repurcussion. Under the experimentation of these devices 
the revenue officials of the State “from the highest to the lowest 
combined to rob the master and-despo^he people’’.®^ From the 
administrative point of view the villages were subjected to two 
kinds of revenues : one known as Koul and the other as Rasum. 
The former was legitimate whereas the latter was illegal. Rasum 
was what may be termed perquisites which every revenue official 
exacted from each village for his own shares.’^ The officials 
robbed the cultivators even of their legitimate rights. It was the 

village a certain amounT ol grain for 
form orMvaiiuc As if 1$ . 

cultivator^^Uwas divided between 
,——^i ^ls and t he valh^5f the gram was gravely entered every 
y^^L^an^rre^r against the village’’.’^ Also, when the land was 
a en rom the assessed areas cither for public purpose or for 
® Purpose of the officials, no revenue was remitted on that 
1 ’ e village had to pay the revenue. The villagers were 

o/orced to join the conspiracy to rob the State. Those whe 

hands ^’2 f^ffow the line of officials had to suffer at theii 
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TaxatioD__. 

% 

In addition to the revenue on the produce of land, the peasants 
were subjected to the payment of various other kinds of taxes 
paid to the Government. The following table indicates these 
taxes:^^ 


S.No. 

Name of the commodity 

Tax paid 

Remarks 

1. 

For each Milk cow 

1J seers of 
ghee 


2. 

For each household 

1—10 fowls According to the 

number of in¬ 
mates 

3. 

Fiuit 

f ths of the 

total 

produce 

It was realised 
on walnuts, 

apples, pears, 
apricots, 
almonds, etc. 

4. 

For each village pro- 

2 or 3 

Annual tax. 


ducing 500 kharwars 

goats or 

Halfofthe value 


of grain 

sheep 

was returned to 
the zamindars 

5. 

For each village 

1 pony 

4 

Under condi¬ 
tions mentioned 
in S.No. 4 

6. 

Puttoo (wool) 

1 loie or 

woven 

Under condi¬ 
tions mentioned 


• 

blanket 

in S.No. 4 

7. 

Honey 

2/3rds of 
the total 
produce 

This fax was 
realized in the 
honey producing 
areas 



Tfe" Janum and Kashmir inHistori^l ^ 

Besides, the taxes in Kashmir were so multif anous,, and tne^ ^ 
regulations under which they were imposed and exacted were so 

often altered that it was hard to say with confidence, at any ^ 

- • « __ 


given moment, what were the taxes troin which the commerce o 
the State was especially suftering. The fiscal policy of the Darbar 
was, in fact, “guided by no other consideration than ^ 

wringing the last pice out of all trades and manufactures . 


Opt >r€Ssiqn_hyXlorrupt Officials 



Almost the entire revenue establishment of the State was consti¬ 
tuted from among the pandit community. Right from the 
Paiwari to the Governor in the Dewan-i-Daftari they formed a 
“powerful ring, inside which the village tax-payer lay fasci¬ 
nated...”'^ Low salaried as these officials were, they enjoyed a 
luxurious life on the income they earned by all foul means. It _ 

was not therefore surprising to see a Tehsildar (revenue officer)_ 

with a small pay of thirty rupees a rnonth spending three — 
^lundred to five hiTndredTupees a month. The Tehsildar also 
usecl to keep with him^ nuTnber of reTatTves and friends, Lnown 
as mutabir (men of trust and confidence), and to these he dele- 
gated the duties^fhis office. Even the Tehsil police who were 
always in the villages, lived on the forced hospitability of the 
villagers. As these men were never under the pay of the State, 
they took it from the villagers. T he villagers \^ere not immunej 
, JVom physical torture either . At the time ot collecting’Tli^land^ 
revenue, the use of nettle sco^ ^^ge i» and of plunging 

recusant tax-payer into cold water in winter were popular 
methods of physical torture carried out against the peasants. 
These methods of physical punishment were so harsh that in 
most cases the villagers would leave their homes and flee to a 
place of safety. Through these corrupt practices and oppressive 
methods of the revenue department the Muslim cultivators who 
formed the vast majority of population suflered unspeakable 
injustice and oppression/^^^^"^~ 

tifljTencc's New Settlement 


The Government of India had persuaded the Maharaja to 
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Freedom Movement in Kashmir 

introduce land reforms in the State so that the cultivators as 
well as the State were saved from the ruinous conditions and 
disorders which ha d per m eated into every department of life 



in the State. Accordingly Sir Walter R. Lawrence was entrusted 
with the work of setting the land-revenue on sound lines He 
studied the problem carefully. After live years’labour—ISQ)^ 
to 1893 he submitted his report on the basis of which a new 


settlement was introduced ia the valley of Kashmir. This 
settlement remained the basis of land-revenue in Kashmir till 




the end of the Dogra rule. Lor all the noble endeavours of 
Sir Lawrence, he clid not prove successful ’ in removing the 
built-in defects of the old system. The relations hetvvppn thp 


) 






S^aX gf - cu 111 va l or a n -d—the—Tin dJo rd rem ained a 
feudalistic character with the system of jagirdari was left intact. 
There was practically no change in the metliod of collection of 
the land revenue by the officials. In fact the recommendations 
of Sir Lawrcnce^^ made for improving the peasantry were not 
honestly put to practice. The result was that the vast majority 
of the peasants remained frustrated and disappointed. / / 


_Rural Indebtedness ^ ^ c £ e. 

Vu 




‘t-e U5 
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The deteriorating economic conditions had viT^ua7iy 
the villaprs to a pauperism. More than 80 per cent of the 
people living in villages were often under debt. Jn most cases 
the produce of the land was _pa wne d-tp the money-lender long 
before it was visible in the fields. Under the wadc/arP‘> system 
the illiterate and ignorant villager who had borrowed a triflin 
sum of thirty or forty rupees, though he went on paying somc- 


thing every year both in cash and ih kind, was not able to pay 
back the debt in full during his life-time. So after his death, 
the whole family remained perpetually under debt. In this 
wav the entire peasantry became virtual serfs of the rnonev- 






Began or Forced Labour 




1 






The most pernicious method of oppression “which breaks the 
cultivator’s heart’”" was the system of Begar or forced labour. 
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P-t> 

e ma in cause of be^ctr wa s the abseace-Oi-any special laboaid¬ 
ing class in Kashmir and the de mand for ^gir^r fell, naturally, 
fRe villa^trs^ Marw Deo^le including Hindus, SiFhs, 




the villa^trs^ Many j^ople including 
Pirzadas, Gojars and those cultivators who worked on the 
land-grants of the officials were exempt from begar^ The 

institution oibegar was a potent^ instrument of oppression and 
exploitation in the hands of dishonest and corrupt officials of 
the State. Under th is syste m many thousand Muslims had 
been driven o(Y every year to toil as car rie rs of burde n on the 
most dangerous and risky Gilgit road. No care was taken by 
the authorities of those unfortunate wretches “laiden with 
grain toiling along the desert crags, between Austor and Gilgit 
on burning summer’s day, urged on by a sepoy guard, is per¬ 
haps as pitiable a spectacle as any to be seen on the roads of 
Siberia ^Begar was so harshly enforced that the very word 

terror in Kashmir. When there was a call for 








it, the villagers would reluctantly leave their homes for "two 
or three months with the prospect of death from cold or 
starvation .®“ No mercy was shown to those men of burden 
who were Muslim farmers, harmless subjects of Maharaja®^ but 
were treated wor^e than convicts and criminals. The system of 
was horrid both from humanita rian and economic points 

^ _Considere^from the humanita rian angle, the sy^^m 

wasai^utrage agiTnsFthe dignity of The^easant as a human 

- ^he absence~of the - p^s^rits,from their 

roug hf agricultural activity to a standstill which resulted 
in 


^Y>Uos^to th'e'^State:^^^ 








the 


VI 


;ers who sold their land to H 


r .- - officials for securing 

begar wo\x\d turn their tenants'thT'HinTISv' 

^-“™S^Jhe_exemB ^ could als o be 

—21* ^ payment of s eventy to ninety rupees per head. 
c exploitative character of begat also manifested itself 














Jhc officials expinited be^ar tp m^ e^tneir personal gain s. 
—^y o ten secured ‘^purc h ases of villages for small sums on 
promise of excis ion from b.‘gar”.®^ Little 


P 




as 


officials of the State regarded forced labour 
n mci ent of serfdom which entitled them to take things like 

S**3.in, blankets, ponies, cows and sheep free of 
cos rom the villagers. Apart from this, the villagers were 
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‘Required to render to the officials their services in building their 


^houses in the city or in cultivating their waste-land. For such 

: services they were paid no wages. 

^ Officially, begar had been abolished in the State on the 

' Recommendation of Sir Walter Lawrence in 1893 but it conti- 
^^nued in practice and “the press wrote against it even in 192^®'* 

Conditions of Industrial Labour 






The industrial labour in Kashmir State comprised Shawl-bafs 
^(shawl-weavers), men working as labourers and artisans in the 
t?Silk Factory, carpet weavers, papier-mache workers, wood 
J'^carvers, Gubba makers, etc. But the important industries from 
^ /^_he point_of view of numericaF^rength of the workers were 
"Kthe sha-wl weaving, and Ibe silk weaving,.^^ 

^ /- ^ y 

^.^^Thc ^hawl-making Industry 




J 





\ J Thousands of Muslims, men and women, in villages, towns and 
^^<3 the city of Srinagar were engaged in the shawl industr^' in the 
^ .State. The industry was one of the main sources of income 
J * the State. The credit of this industry lay in the production 
^ of the most excellent and exquisite shawl for which Kashmir 
^ has always been famous in Europe and Asia. But the tragedy^ 
with the industry was that it had never cared to better the 
conditions of the weaver and the craftsman of the commodity. 
In fact the shawl-weavers belonged to an extremely suppressed 
class in Kashmir. Like the peasants they were also victims of 
official tyranny of Dagshali.^^ Economically, the shawhbafs 
were the lowest-paid wage earners. The monthly income of a 
shawUbaf did not exceed seven, or eight rupees. Out of . this 
measbL ^rning , he paid five rupees for tax, which left him with 
three or so to live oii?^^ v f o 

The most pitiable^art of a shawl-weaver’s life^ was that he 
' % could not change his profession for bettering his economic 
^ conditions by finding out a more lucrative job than the shawl¬ 
ed weaving. Many taboos had been placed on shawl-bafs, A 
^ shawl baf was not permitted to change his profession for fear 
^ on the part of the government that “it would reduce the 
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^ <2^ 
av^I-weaven was, 

backward and physically 
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Maharaja’s revenue...”®® The 4navvl-weaver‘^ was, therefore, 
forced to remain economically 
t-emR ciated^b ecause this uncared for » W W » w w • 
blind as many of them do from the nature 

may contract other diseases which the sedemaiy me anu me ^ ^ 
foetid atmosphere of the low-rooms engender and ripen.^ 
When over-oppressed the shawl weavers had no alternative but 
to leave their job and emigrate to the plains of the Punjab, v P 
Besides, they were always found to be under the debt of the - ^ 
proprietor of the shawl-factory. When a fugitive sliawl-baf 
did not return to his job, sepoys of the Dagshali would bring 
to the Dagshali his wife or mother or father or probably all of 
them and were cither lined or imprisoned in case they failed to 

fr\ tVlA PoAfriff/ ^ ^ 




pay the debt to the factory-owner 

^ilk.lndus.rv'^ -3 '^ 1 - 
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Like shawl bafs^ thousands of Muslims in villages, towns and 
in the city of Srinagar were engaged in the production of silk. 

.,..£^, ^21, the_ fac tpry bad *"over fifty thousa nd rearers of s ilk_^ 

yiLli Rcs and li y_c_ ^ousand ia Jboiirers in the ^ 
factory at Srinagar.-r *^ The plight ~of th e l abour ers was 


o» 
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equally pitiable. They were low paid, mostly under paid ^ me 

treatment of the officials towards the labourers had always 

been one of insult and disgrace . For the first tirne in 1924, the 

silk-factory labourers rose against, -tbe-oppressive behaviour of 

the officials and^r otested against _jt_hg_ working condit ions of 
the factory. . ^ . 
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Education under the Dogrs^^ 
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j<n^ 

downtrodden, the 


olitically suppressed and economically aowntrodden, the 
ushms of the Jammu and Kashmir State were also edu¬ 
cationally backward^/^n the rural areas where they constituted 
more than per cent of the total population, their illiteracy 
was almost hundred per cent.# The causes of their backward- 

edqcation were manifol d: their own ignorance , the 

conservative^ outfook of their religious leaders, the unsympa- 
t etic attitude of non-MusUms towards the Muslim students in 
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JjJ^ the Government schools, and the discriminatory policies of the 
Dogra administration. 



J 


^ When the western sys:em of education was introduced in the 

r State during the eighties of the nineteenth century,®^ the 
Muslims did not respond. They were in those days under the 
influence of their religious leaders. These religious leaders set 
great store by religious education to the exclusion of other fields 
J of education. They exhorted their co-religionists that so long 
T as they truly followed the Quran and the Hadis the Muslim 
/ community would make greac progressV Adoption of western 
^ system of education and western life-style would turn them in 
apostates. Thus they would not be able to distinguish between 
t right and wrong. The learning of things western would destroy 
their minds.®' They expressed themselves against those Muslims 
who favoured modernism. The impact of this theory on the 
^ ^Muslim masses kept them from sending their children to modern 
f^'^chools for about two decades. During this period the Hindus 
J made tremendous progress by providing their children with this 
^ kind of schooling. They entered Government services and 
jlliS took monopoly in different departments of the State. This 
proved an eye-opener for men of wisdom and foresight among a 
ection of the Muslim community. Having realized the advan- 
ages of Western learning these men began to approach “the 
overnment to grant them some facilities enabling them to 
make rapid advance in the sphere of education".®^ But they 
received no encouragement. Moreover, the atmosphere in the 

Government schools was not suitable for them, for they found 
• that the “educational advance of their community was impossi- 
^ble in the Government schools which were staffed entirely by 
the Hindu teachers and olficers”.®* These Hindu teachers did 
f not take sufficient interest in the education of Mohamniadans.®^ 
Due to the unsympathetic attitude of the Hindu teachers a suffi- 

' cient number of Muslim teachers w'as thought necessary to be 
appointed, so that the Muslim children were enej^raged and 
IT drawn in bulk to these Government schools.®® 

Another cause of Muslims’ backwardne^^in education was 
their adverse economic conditions. The Muslim parents were 
i not in a position to pay the school fees for educating their 
3^. boys. Poverty as a factor in the way of their education was 
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^‘not an excuse, but a real impediment".Boys who came 
from villages and who wanted to continue their studies after 
having passed their primary education were often frustrated 
because of the lack of adequate arrangements for their residence 

• - A.t 1 OQ ^ ^ 


I the city and 

Jhc most important eHiiratipyinl b:^rk 


atti tude nf the Do gra adminis- 
tration. In 19(1^—MaharaLa Pratap_Sinah—had^ directed his 


,irauon. in lyiannr^ja i^ratap^ 

^Ed^ation Minister to draw up a sche 




i^-lTTtr king prir 
ixaLghout-lhcStale,**''^ but the 


educati(5li~'rree~aTid~ . ,, -ul-j-x 

Minister was not agreeable^to^this^ The concept of free and 
compulsory educa tion was reject ed by t^e Min isTer" on the 
ground that the measure would be look'ecFupon as “zooloom" 
l[an act of tyranny) and would, therefore, be dreaded by the 
uneducated parents rather than be welcomed as a bo^^^ The 
Minister pleaded that if the wage-earning children of* Muslim 
parents were interfered with, the parents would not take it 
kindly: that in the absen cejyfjiubljc spirited me n the benefits of 
the measure wo uld_nQ. t be -u n d e rstood bv-^he people; that the 
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people did not_unclersta^ Tlie dutiesof citizenship: that vaccina- 

tipn wa _ s _ not yet comp u lsory: and that the expenditure for the 

UTTplem ^tation of the scheme was not ju ffic^t.^QQ An mapaOiaL 
observati^ oflbese arguments will show thaTThe arguments of 
the Education Minister to prove the futility of the Maharaja’s idea ^ 
regar ing free and compulsory education in the State were vague 
an meaningless. For example, making compulsory vaccination a 
precor ition to compulsory education had no relevance to the 
sc erne, since vaccination had nothing to do with the scheme of 
ucation. Similarly, the argument that the measure would be 
unsuccess ul ecause the people did not understand the duties of 

♦ * ^^ ^^ntamount to begging the question. The Educa- 

— imster did realise that it was t hrough education that 

epeople^vould^ trained into gwd and dutiful citizensr 
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that” tli'e 

- ■ - -- .-WWW iii^aoui^ 

yrannous because there were no public spirited men to make 
em un erstand the benefits of free and compulsory education, 
the^ ^ ^nie excuse to dissuade the Maharaja from advocating 
cause o free and compulsory education and to keep Muslims 
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away from the facilities and benefits the measure would ofTer 
them. 

The’ apathy of the M aharaja's admin isirafiorT^w^a rds the 
C N^fush in education had conv inced his Muslim subjects that no- 
th ing could save them exceptTIielr oWii^ffortST Sin ec-ftre befelfP 


fc 




i 


ning oT th_^pfe$cht c^tur y the M uslims had been pressing their 
f| ght to edu cation. JThey had also established, in 1905, a school 
of their own under the aegis of the Anjumami-Nnsrat'ul-lslam 


r 


) 


which after a few years was j;a ised to a High School. But one 
single school could not solve the universal problem of their 

education. 1 hey continued their edorts for getting more and 
more educational facilities As all their pleas and petitions 
went .unheed ^ they began to contact the influential Muslims 
outside the State ai ^acquaint them with their despicable^ con- 
ditions.V As a resuTTof this contact, the All India Moharnmadan 


Conference sent i n 1913 a deputation headed by Sahibzada Aftab 
mad Khan. The deputation presented a memo randum to 
'tfie Maharaja requesting him to provide his N1usTInr~su5jects 
with facilities for education.Two years later, the Govern¬ 
ment sent their own Education Commissioner, Mr. Sharp, on a 
monthly salary of Rs. 2,750/- “to investigate and advise the 
Durbar on educational arrangements in the State”. In May 
1916, Mr. Sh ar p began his visit to the educational institutions 
in Kashmir. 



__ e interviewed the officials, educationists and 

various other public men. In his report Mr. Sharp admitted 




that the Muslims of Kashmir had been suffering from educa¬ 
tional disabilities and that the need of the hour was to improve 
their conditions. Mr. Sharp m^e the following recommendations 
to the Kashmir Durbar:'"^^ 

Firstly, to increase the number of primary schools so that 

each village having more than 500 people living in it should 
have one school. 

Jecaiully,.JU^^ t o the students in Government 

sc hools in a typical forp 2 _ 

airu^to villflgff hoyj; jp 

aoi^ountan^y^ 


Thirdly, to increase the number of Arabic teachers by one 
^^j>undred. 
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Fourthly, to staff the village schools, as far as possible, with 

teachers belonging to majority population^ 

^Fif^b^ y_ to trai n the sons of artisans in works of ^h^ 

if they h appened lo~~Tre~uneducatcd^^^ 

^ ^ ^ould b e jivcn instruction in three R's» He also recomme nded 

) ^sii £cial s chol ^ship fo r_ Muslim studen ts. 

Finally, to grant special scholarship for Muslim teachers for 
their professional training so that they were appointed head- 
^masters of the schools in villages which were entirely populated 


by Muslims. 

The recommendations of Mr. Sharp were “sanctioned by 
His Highness but were lightly treated by his Ministers and ins¬ 
tructions issued by him were seldom follow'ed by those in charge 
of Education Department who were invariably t^^on-Muslim) 
non-Kashmiris”. 

^ In spite of the official opposition, the Muslims of Kashmir 
-^continued, however, their efforts to urge upon the Maharaja 
^ as well as the authorities of his administration to move in the 
direction of redressing their educational grievances. In their 
cause and struggle they were supported by their co-religionists 
^ outside the State. The A niuman-U lslairi]M^_isx}l]^hr-^^^^ 1923, 
\ reminded the Maharaja of the deputation headed by Sahibzada 
Aftab Ahmad Khan in 191 and urged upon him to remove 
^ the causes of~^educational backw'ardness of Muslims which had 
already been discussed by the deputation.^^^ On the 24th ot 
March 1924, the Honorary General Secretary, All India 
I^shmin Musli m Conference, T a^ Ote, expressed in a letter to 
Foreign Membe r. Ja mmu and Kashm ir State Council, the desire 
to se^he Maharaja of Kashmir to acq^uaint him~with “the 
educational need of the Musalmans of Kashmir, the cause of the 
backwardness in education and other kindred subjects that have 
been brought to the notice of the Durbar on various occasions 
by means ot representations and resolutions”.But all these 
efforts had proved fruitless. No outside Muslim deputation 
was permitted to wait upon the Maharaja. Sometimes their 
supplications evoked a poor, oiscouraging response, and at other 
times these were filed even without acknowledgement. This step¬ 
motherly treatment meted out to the Muslims stirred in them 
a deep sense of grievance. For years on end they had complain- 
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ed and protestedgma ^ngly. In course of time they began to 
feel ^raged against the tyrannies of the officials. This was 
bound to giv^hem ideas of agitation and 
of injustice. > 



Problem of Government Services 
The demand for a share in Government services w^first voiced 

by the non-Musliins whose young men had come forward for 

acquiring proficiency in the English language which had been 
mtroduced in Government offices in Kashmir. From the very 
egmnmg of their rule, the Dogra rulers had been appointing 
men from outside (he State, usually Punjab s. in every branch 

of the administration. Natiually the natives were being depriv¬ 
ed of their share in the services. They protested to the Govcrn- 

merit of India to give them rightful place in the administration 

o t le State. After having received many representations from 
the native Kashmiri pandits as early as 1889, the Government of 
ndia took up the issue in right earnest. A telegram to the 
Lieutenant Governor of North-west Province, instructed him 

It Nisbet asks you for native officials for Kashmir, I hope 

you will kindly help him to get good men. It h verv 
pTSi Wng.--' to avoid a 

As a result of these developments, the non-Muslim natives 

had been appointed to various senior and lower grade clerical 
post. By ,he year 1909 a„ appreciable acpber^f 
non-Muslims had enlered Government services. But the hiah 
positions were still held by the outsiders who had been erta S 
great di^fficulties for the natives to get higher promotions on the 

har,°rous'ed ^r T"" 

had aroused strong feelings of resentment among the Pandiis 
five's"“r ‘the 'sta? ‘’“'f 

Ss star ed “tr^g "To?th:?S7rK^ ''' 

.be State against outside??'vIr 'Et"r Sll^^nrerril^d'a" 
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had been convinced that among these highly placed outsiders, 
“there is a distinct tendency among them to secure Kashmir not 
for the Kashmiris, still less for the British, but for the Punjabis 
and other Indians”.This dominance ot the outsiders was 
broken by Maharaja Hari Singh who ascended the throne in 
1925. He began to recruit “Dogra Rajputs of mediocre abilities 

to high Government posts”.’This new trend was greatly 
resented by the Kashmiri Pandits who did not like their educa¬ 
ted men to be excelled or superceded in their official career by 
inefficient Dogras.^ 

For the Muslims the question of a share in Government 
services had become next to impossible. By this time “the 
Governmental machinery came to be manned entirely by people 
professing the Hindu religion”.”^ There is no doubt that 
Muslims had taken to English system of education very late, yet 
their educational progress was not so bad as commonly propa¬ 
gated. Many Muslims had already passed the Entrance 
Examination. There were many who had passed the First Arts 
as early as 1909 and the B.A. as early as 191 5. By 1925 theie 
was a sizeable number of Muslim graduates, F.As and Matri¬ 
culates available in Kashmir. About 1000 young Muslims 
were educated in Urdu and Persian,yet the share of Muslim 
representation was significantly meagre in the services of the 
Slate. Between 1910 and 1930 the Muslim representation in 
the State services did not exceed 1: per cent both in the gazetted 
and non-gazetted ranks.The reason for their low representa¬ 
tion in these services was not so much due to their educational 
backwardness as to lack of patronage^’'^ and encouragement. 
The Kashmiri Pandits had all along been creating the impres- 
sioii that their community was entitled to services because of 
their educational merit, efficiency and administrative skill. The 
pretence that the Muslims were not sufficiently educated was a 
potent means to monopolise the whole administration and 
Keep down the Muslims to an eternal state of subjugation and 
ondage . Hundreds of educated Muslims, well versed in 
rdu and Persian, could have been easily employed in those 
epartments where knowledge of English was not required, 
ince it was not so, these departments were filled up by non- 
ushms. The principle of efficiency and merit was merely a 
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smoke-screen. To cite an example, in Sericulture Department, 
one of the two non*Muslim Deputy Directors had read upto 
the Entrance, and out of 6 Senior Assistants 3 non-Muslims 
had no academic qualification. Similarly out of 11 Junior 
Assistants 10 including one Muslim had no academic qualifica¬ 
tion whereas one Muslim graduate had been bracketted with 
them.^^® 

Similarly, an appalling discrimination against Muslims was 
evident in the Medical Department. The posts of menials, such 
as Khidmatgars and cooks, did not require any qualification 
except an elementary knowledge of the three R’s. In fact non- 
Muslims predominated as cooks, compounders and Khidmatgars. 
The relative strength of Hindus and Muslims in the posts is 
clear from the following table:^^" 


1. Khidmatgars 

2 . Cooks 

3. Compounders 


Muslims Non-Muslims Total 


12 


38 

29 

55 


50 

38 

59 


Total 25 


122 


147 


As for the posts of officers and clerks in other Departments, 

these were invariably manned by membeis of the Pandit com¬ 
munity. In the Forest Department, for example, the strength 
of the official establishment was 213. Out of this, the number 
of Muslims was only two—clerks of the lowest rank. Out of a 

total strength of 184 officials in Accounts Department only 13 
were Muslims-10 clerks, 1 Examiner. 1 Superintendent and 

1 Assistant Accounts Officer. In the Medical Department not 
a single Muslim was on the staff of its office establishment.'** 
The same story repeated itself in all other Departments. 

Aside from the fact that Muslims were denied their due 
share in the services of the State, the better-qualified amon» 
them were placed in inferior positions to equally qualified non! 

Muslims. An educated young Muslim had, therefore to face 

three potential rivals ih;^t ic 4 • i 1 to race 

p iidi rivals, mat IS, the outsider, the Doera Rainnt 

and .ne Ka„™ui Pandi,-aU receiving patronage! Iflrce 
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and encouragement. The main contention of Muslims was, 
under these circumstances, that for a backward community like 
theirs it was “necessary to create interest in education and that 
can only be done by a liberal policy of enrolling Muslims in 
large numbers in State services”,a line followed neither by 
the ruler nor by his Minister. 



Military Services 

The military services were exclusively reserved for the Dogras, 
particularly, Rajputs, “with more than sixty per cent of 
gazetted appointments going to them”.^“® Both the Kashmiri 
communities, Muslims and non-Muslims, suffered from this 
disability imposed on them by the ruling Princes. It was an 
avowed policy of the Dogras to exclude Kashmiris from their 
army ranks. When the Rajput Military Training College was 
established at Jammu, none but Dogra Rajputs were admitted 
there. This policy of exclusion of Kashmiris from the defence 
wing of the State was commonly resented by Kashmiris. They 
felt shocked at this policy of racial discrimination. Comment¬ 
ing on the hundred years of the Dogra rule in the Jammu and 
Kashmir State, the Kashmiri Pandit Nationalists said: 

The direct effects of Dogra rule in Kashmir are that even 
at such a late hour as this when discrimination in the recruit¬ 
ment to the Array has been totally abrogated all over the 
world, Kashmiris whether Muslims or Hindus,.cannot enter 
the State army even though they pay for its maintenance in 
lacs of rupees. Kashmiris hold today many distinguished 
positions in the British Indian Army but in their own State 
they continue to be non-martial and therefore ineligible for 
recruitment to the Army. By the elimination of Kashmiris, 
the present army in the State acquires by implication, the 

character of an Army of occupation composed of alien 
nationals.”*^^ 

Ban on Political Freedom 


Political freedom including freedom of press and platform 
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and of forming associations was totally banned in the State 
during the first eight decades of the Dogra rule. The policy of 
suppressing the public opinion was strictly followed by all the 
ruling princes. In the absence of press and platform there was 
hardly any public opinion in the State. As for the press, “it is 
practically non-existent with the result that the Government is 
not benefited to the extent that it should be by the impact of 
healthy criticisni”.^-’ There hardly eusted any rapport between 
the ruler and his subjects in general and his Muslim subjects in 
particular, who lived in abject poverty, squalor and ignorance. 
The administrative machinery had “little or no sympathy with 
the people’s wants and grievances’’.^-^ The ban on formation 
of societies even social and religious, was extremely rigid. The 
ban on political freedom was strictly imposed by the Stale 
Council which functioned under the dominant control of its 
chairman, Raja Hari Singh. The Council proceeded to stop 
and stifle e\en the voice of the articulate section of its people 
viz., the state servants. Various resolutions v^ere passed by 
the Council from lime to time curbing the political freedom of 
the people. No meeting or a procession could be held in a 
public place “unless a written application has been made to the 
District Magistrate at least three clear days before the meeting 
or procession is due to occur and unless his permission in 
writing has been previously obtained”,and “no new sabha 
or society or association shall be established within the state 
without the previous permission of His Highness”.^-^ Such 
Council resolutions were reactionary in nature and character. 
By denying the people their basic rights and civil liberties, the 
Council was cutting at the very root of all corporate endeavour 
for all sorts of uplift work in tne State. The Government had 
thus “decivilized and dehumanized tho people to the extent of 

making them so barbarous as to value their native land nothing 
more than a hundred rupees”. 

Virtually the State Council had assumed all the powers of 
governance into its own hands. The ruler. Maharaja Pratap 
Singh, was “nothing more or less than the constitutional king 
of the limited monarchy minus the Houses of Parliament”. 
The Council had rendered the Maharaja so impotent that he 
was simply asked to assent to a measure or withhold it, accord- 
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ing to its wishes. But in spite of the suppressions and oppres¬ 
sions, the suffering masses could not remain silenced for long. 
Whenever there was oppression exercised upon them beyond 
tolerance the people rose against that and showed their power 
of resistance from time to time. 


Disputes Over Religious Places 

Apparently the relations between the Hindus and the Muslims 
were very cordial and peaceful, But in fact there was a deep 
wave of suspicion, hostility and bitterness running at the 
bottom of their social relations. One of the most important 
factors responsible for such a state of affairs between the two 
communities was the claims and counter-claims of each com¬ 
munity over certain religious places and shrines. These disputes 
dated back to t he year 1893 , when a dispute between the two 
communities arose over a Muslims’ b athing-place ne ar a mo sque 
atj^a^djiUn Srinagar. The Kashmiri pandits had unlawfully 
occupied the place on the claim that the bathing-place had 
originally belonged to their community. They had filed a 
case in a court of law where the Hindu claim was dismissed on 
the ground that there was “no proof in favour of Hindus’’ 
After that the Pandits forcibly occupied the place on the 
authority of the Maharaja’s orders which had been issued 

plaw^ deprived of the bathing- 




Dispute over Hara Masiid 


H cropped up over 

was laid foj 

the construct; Jamja-J^a^d ^j^inaga r.While 

that the land ? Tf.' ^he Kashmiri Pandits claimed 

that thev wi ^ a ^^asjid belonged to their community and 
refuted h construct a temple there. This claim was 

gravevard^wh'\ • ground that the land was a 

communities ‘^dicated that it belonged to them. Both the 

remained adamant on their respective claims. The 
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dispute had ultimately led them to the court of law. While 
the case was subjudice, the Pandits obtained, secretly, permission 
of the Maharaja for the construction of the temple.*^" The 
construction was started on April 24, 1923. The moment the. 
Muslims came to know of this they rushed to the spot in large 
numbers and forced the workers to stop the work. The Sub- 
Inspector of Police. Pandit Kishen Chand, who was on duty 
there warned the Muslims of grave consequences in case they 
continued interference in the construction. The Muslims, how¬ 
ever, told the Sub-Inspector of Police that they were at no cost 
prepared to permit the construction of the temple. They also 
offered themselves for arrest.This caused a great stir 
among the Muslims. The President of the Anjuman-i-Nusrat- 
ul-Islam and the religious leader of the Kashmir Muslims, 
Mirwaiz Moulyi Ahma_d-Unall5.hah sent on April 29, 1 923, 
telegrams to the Resident, the Maharaja and Raja Hari Singh, 
informing them about the developments. In reply to the 
Governor’s letter urging on the Mirwaiz to advise the Muslims 
to remain peaceful and not to pick quarrels with the Hindus, 
the Mirwaiz wrote back to the Governor that since the matter 
was of religious concern it would be difficult for the people to 
observe peace and in case any disturbance occurred the 
responsibility would be the Governor’s. The Mirwaiz added, 
“Moulvi Mohammad Yussuf Shah, is ready along with fifty 
other Muslims living in the vicinity of Hara Masjid to court 
arrest. In due course the Mirwaiz was supported b}' other 
religious leaders of the h4uslim community. These religious 
leaders gave a unity call to the Muslims. Various public 
meetings were held from time to time at which the Muslims 
were advised to strictly act according to the canons of Islam 
and to get united, giving up all mutual differences which 

existed between Hanfis, Ahli-Hadis, Shias, Ahmadiyas, etc., in 
order to fight the enemy.*^* 

The non-Muslims did not lag behind. They made counter¬ 
attacks against the Muslims. Attacks and counter-attacks 
through public speeches and posters by one community against 
the other became a regular feature of the dispute over Hara 
Masjid. This not only strained the relations between them 
but also created an unhealthy development in the State. The 
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result of this was that the construction work of the temple did 
not go beyond the excavation of the earth for tiie plinth of 
the temple. Even the excavated portions of the earth were 
lefilled by the Muslims with stones and clay.^"^ Finally, the 
dispute was brought to an end by the Government itself. It 
was decided that since there had originally been a Flindu 
temple in the big graveyard belonging to the Muslim com¬ 
munity, no community would, therefore, be permitted to make 
any construction on the disputed land. The whole site was 
handed over to the Archaeological Department whose responsi¬ 
bility it wa^ to construct a fencing around it and protect it.^^^ 

Dispute over Nagbal (Islamabad) 

T he dispute, over., a m eCf;..o£..land at NaghaL in Klamnh qrl^ a 
famous town thirty-four miles away from Srjncagar, gave rise to 
bitter relations between the Hindus and the Muslims therein 
The Pandits wanted to construct a temple on a piece 
of land just opposite a mosque at Nagbal. The Muslim raised 
an objection on the ground that the land belonged to the 
mosque. The dispute assumed an ugly shape when the Pandits 
prevented the Muslims from performing ablution rites, on the 
day of Jummat-ul-Vida, which led to a quarrel.’3'’- However, 
in June 1924, the Muslims constructed a Thara, in spite of the 
objections raised by the Pandits, without the permission of the 
au orities. The Pandits thereupon informed the Maharaja 
ot the unlawful construction of the Thara which they considered 
was an encroachment on their rights. The Maharaja took a 
s net action by despatching some army personnel for the 
emo ition of the T/mra. The demolishing gave the Muslims 

Mirwaiz of Islamabad, Moulvi Mahada 
a i> a ressed Muslim gathering on this occasion thus:’^^ 

The Maharaja has ordered to get the Thara demolished. 

® Y®’ therefore, compelled to obey the orders of the 
Badshah (king)”. 

had^ ended t.ie Thara-Temple dispute. But the dispute 
a very abnormal impact on the Hindu-Muslim relations 
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in Islamabad. Immediately after the demolishing of the Thara^ 
the Muslim community adopted the technique of boycott against 
the Pandits.This was immediately encountered by the 
Kashmiri Pandits in Srinagar. In several meetings held secretly, 
the Pandits decided to boycott the Muslim shops. In their 
anti-Muslim campaign, the Pandirs were joined by non-Kashmiri 
non-Muslims also. In open public meetings untoward remarks 
were passed on the Muslims and their kings.These develop¬ 
ments not only sharpened the acrimony but widened the difl'e- 

rences between the two communities long before they had 
differed on political issues. 

/ 

\-T)ispute over Khanqah i-Mualla, Srinagar 


The ugliest of all the disputes over religious places was the 
dispute that cropped up over the Khanqah-Shrine, Srinagar. It 
so happened that on August 24... 192 4 a few Kashmiii Pandits, 
in the early morning hours, found that a few stones had been 
removed and carried away from the Maha-Kali, a Hindu 
temple situated at a distance of few yards from the main 
sanctuary on the bank ot river Jehlum. They first saw some 
Khanqahshis and made enquiries about the stones. But the 
Khanqahshis expressed their ignorance about the same. The 
Pandits then informed the police of the theft of the stones 
from the Maha-Kali. In due course of time, they assembled 
at Cianpatyai, wherefrom they marched in a procession to the 

The moment they entered the premises of 
the shrine, they pelted the sanctuary, breaking the glass-panes 
of Its windows and demolishing the Tham which the Muslims 
used for the purpose of offering their prayers.^^o 
followed by the construction of ihara which was also extended 
by the Pandits at Maha-Kali.^^^ The way the Pandits behaved 
towards the Muslim shrine caused a great resentment among 
the Muslims. Telegrams were sent to the All India Muslim 
League, the Begum of Bhopal and the Nizam of Hyderabad by 
the Muslims, informing them about the occurrence. These 
telegrams were not transmitted by the authorities to the con- 
cerne quarters. As a result of this, the Muslims prevented 
the Pancits and Aryas from entering the premises of the 
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Khanqah shrine by barricading the entrances. The Muslim 
fury alerted the State authorities. The authorities warned the 
Muslims against grave consequences in case the peace in the 
city was disturbed. They threatened the Muslims and asked 
them to remain peaceful. The Sub-Inspector of Police warned 
the Mutawali of Khanqah-i-Mualla against the Muslims 
activity and said, “...I will ruin you with the help of my p olice 
force. You are sending telegrams to the Viceroy. What shall 
he (Viceroy) do to us?”^^^ The Kashmiri Pandits even blamed 
the Muslims that they had removed the stones from Tliara of 
Maha-Kali. They also helJ “that the shrine itself had been 
^smeared with mud probably by some Mohammadans”.^^^ 
he Muslims, on the contrary, complained that “yesterday’s 
appouings were due to the extension made by the Pandits in 
e o Tliara of their shrine. They added that the Pandits 

lA, to break the doors and windows of 

Shrine”.The Hindus had also involved 
us ims in several criminal activities. A case was registered 
against them under “section 215/285 R B.D. in the Police 

under F.I.R. No. 48 for besmearing 

117R^R*n^ £*nother case under section 

Njith Q reported by L. Dhani Ram son of Dina 

Guni Lahore in the Police Station of Maharaj 

the Allegations against 

be loHo H™* •'1*0 criminal activities continued to 

these ‘he Government authorities.'" Depending on 

threateniSauthorities harassed the Muslims with 
their own that they could not “take law in 

will be deab” ‘hey persisted in their courses they 

‘hi tht Under 

pressure Th ^ Muslims had to succumb to the force and 

dispute In orH a peaceful solution to the 

Gov:;:-„,e:t ‘o ‘he 

Accordingly a Dol.vl!! P®hcc-guard at Khanqah-i-Mualla. 

meanwhile the Cn detailed at the shrine. In the 

-unitie: to conshtutHTo -- 

communities closer fn Conciliation Board to bring both the 

cordially. However ’‘''® 

» tne Muslim leaders were assured by the 
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authorities that the persons found guilty of besmearing the 
Khanqah shrine would be punished. 

While the constitution of the Conciliation Board was still under 
consideration, a new development cropped up. The Muslim 
masses were not in favour of any unilateral action. They 
warned their leaders that there could be no unconditional conci¬ 
liation with the Pandits. They even urged upon the leaders to 
convene a public meeting for the purpose of informing the 
Muslims clearly as to the grounds on which the conciliation 
between the two communities was to be made.^^‘^ This attitude 
of the Muslim masses infuriated the Hindus. Thev held out 
threats to the Muslims through posters.Thus, both the 
communities entered into a war of charges and counter-charges 
against each other. Under these circumstances, it became very 
important for the Government to get the Conciliation Board 
constituted, so that peace between the two communities was 
maintained. Under the pressure of the Government, the leaders 

of both the communities agreed to constitute the Board- 

No sooner did the Conciliation Board meet than both the 
Muslim and the Pandit communities expressed their dissatisfac¬ 
tion over the constitution of the Board. The Muslims objected 
that their community had not been given adequate representa¬ 
tion on the Board; the Pandits expressed their grievances that 
the members of their community selected by the Governor were 
against the wishes of the Pandits.However, these develop¬ 
ments did not prevent the Board from convening its meetings. 
The meetings of the Board were held at the Governor’s office. 
During the first few meetings of the Board there arose several 
differences among the members which rendered the functioning 
of the Board impossible. The following reasons were responsi¬ 
ble for the failure of the Board to achieve its purposes : 

First, the Muslim members were not in favour of the meetings 
of the Board to be held in the Governor’s office. They held 

no free discussion and, therefore, no free decisions could be 
taken at a place where the fear of the Governor’s presence as 
well as other officials was constantly haunting their minds. The 
Governor unduly made use of his influence over the members of 
the Board. The Muslim members, therefore, wanted the change 
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of the venue from the Governor’s office to that of the Municipa¬ 
lity of Srinagar.^^^ This was accordingly done. 

Secondly, the meeting of the Board held on September 6, 1924 
ended in a failure because a member of the Board, Moulvi 
Zia-ud-Din along with Khudam-i-fChanqah demanded the 
dismissal of Kishen Chand, a police officer, from the Govern¬ 
ment service. But the Pandit members opposed this demand, 
with the result that the meeting was postponed. The next meeting 
of the Board was held on September 11, 1924. This time, 
some Muslim members again demanded the postponement of 
the meeting on the plea that two of their members, namely, 
Moulvi Zia-ud-Din and Munshi Shubab-ud-Din, were not 
present. Though this contention was opposed by Mirza Ghulam 
Mustafa who considered it as an ordinary issue and wanted the 
Board to proceed with its business, yet it led to a controversy 
among the Muslim members for a good deal of time with the 

result that the Board had to wind up its business without achie¬ 
ving anything. 

Thirdly, the way the Board functioned had disappointed the 
Muslim members, thinking it was useless to attend the meetings 
of the Board. Besides, the Khudam-i-Khanqah dealt a severe 
blow to all the expectations of the members when they main¬ 
tained that since the case regarding the dispute over Khanqah-i- 
Mualla was subjudice there was, therefore, no need of conven¬ 
ing the Board meetings any raore.^^^ 

^ Pinally, the differences and disagreements over the petty 
issues raised in the meetings of the Board had rendered the 
possi I ity of arriving at the desired goal not only impossible 

for whi^ chances of realising the purpose 

ted U H ^ ^^i^^iliation Board had been originally constitu- 
effort h circumstances, the Governor made his last 

Board'^^Th^ September 16, 1924, he called the meeting of the 
discus * ^ nieeting took a new turn during the course of 

Balkak Pandit members, namely. Pandit 

thp 1 - passed some unpleasant remarks on 

tne Muslim members. He said 

We are the Government servants. We are not illiterate 
ns and carpenters to waste our time here.” 
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These remarks were an insult to the Muslim community which 
could hardly be tolerated by the Muslim members, particularly 
at a time when efforts to bring about conciliation between the 
two hostile communities were on the anvil. The Pandit member 
was paid in the same coin by Munshi Assadullah who rebuked 
Pandit Balkak Dhar for what he had said about Muslims. The 


Pandit members adroitly raised the issue of the proportion of 
representation on the Board. They again complained that the 
representation of their community was less than that of the 
Muslims. They demanded the inclusion of two other members, 
namely. Pandit Amar Nath K.ak and Shiv Rattan on the Board. 
But this demand was vehemently opposed by the Muslim 
members. Khwaja Saad-Ud-din Shawl made it clear to the 
Pandits that they had no standing in regard to the Muslim 
members of the Board. He cautioned them that the Muslims 
would not remain silent and that unless and until they were 
given due proportion in the State jobs according to their popu¬ 
lation, it was difficult for them to remain like dumb spectators.^” 
The discussion had shifted from its main purpose to politics, 
with the result that the Governor’s hopes were frustrated! 
However, the dispute over the Khanqah shrine was brought to 
an end when a decision was imposed by the Governor on the 

members of the Board. According to it a memo was drawn by 

both the parties and signed by them. It was agreed that the 

extended T/iara of Maha-Kah was to be forthwith removed by 

the Hindus while the Notice Boards were to be taken off 
by the Muslims. As regards the criminal cases against the 
Muslims pending in courts or in Police Stations, these had been 
ordered to be shelved. With regard to the bathing-place the 
Hindus agreed that it would remain in its original position. 
Both the communities carried out these terms faithfully. 
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Early Socio-Religious Reform and 

Political Movements 


The last decade of the 19th century in the Jammu and Kashmir 
State witnessed the birth of socio-religious reform and political 
movements which ultimately brought about a revolution in 
thought, and in society. The architects of this revolution were 
influenced by similar movements in British India whose aim was 
to.lift up Indian society from the abyss of superstition, obscur¬ 
antism and stagnation into which it had...fallen'’.^ Though 
both the communities of Muslims and non-Muslims were 
responsible for these movements in the State, it was, however, 
the latter which had taken the lead. The movements conducted 
separately by the two communities, to reform themselves, were 

Llltim3.tdv fO Mrmr ^ mm. * a* ^ _ i ■ • • « 

in the 


The Arya Samaj was the earliest organisation to start a socio- 
rehgious reform movement in the State as back as the last 
decade of the 19th century. Recognized by the State, it had 
established various branches of its office in the two provinces. 
Primarily a religious reform movement, the Arya Samaj remai¬ 
ned confined to Jammu for a long time.^ Its proselytising 
activities were first confined to Sialkot and Jammu. The moving 
spirit behind the movement were men from outside the State. 
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They represented two points of view: one, the Arya Samaj point 

of view, and second, the Sanatani faith.^ Both these schools of 

thought presented two different currents of views opposed to 
each other. 

Political Character of the Samaj 


The political character of the Sarnaj became visible soon through 
its political activities^ in the Jammu province. It became more 
visible immediately after the first Non-Cooperation Movement 
was started by Gandhiji in British India in 1920. the political 
activities of the Arya Samaj manifested themselves when it 
called the people to meet in Sammelaas, organised public 
meetings and took out processions. The Samaj became, in some 
cases, “entirely of an extremist political character’’^. It enlisted 
membership from the non-official clerks and teachers as well as 
many high officials of the Slate"®, and collected subscriptions 
for the Tilak Fund. Its annual sessions were marked with 
singing in praise of India, the Swaraj and the leaders of the 
Indian Ireedoin struggle. Its leaders in Jammu preached in 
avour of non-cooperation including boycotting schools and 
renouncing of Government titles...and in some other respiects 

also immoderate and exciting remarks were made”.^ The special 

eatures of its political activities included, therefore, the propa¬ 
gation of tlie political programme of Mahatma Gandhi in 
the light of which the Samajists appealed to students to give 
up colleges and to doctors and lawyers to renounce their services 
^or the cause of the Swaraj. Lectures on political themes such as 
how to attain the Swaraj'’^ and the like were delivered to the 
people. Referring to Government’s repressive policies, curbing 
the political movement the leaders would say: 

•II coming when the whistling of a Railway engine 

will be considered political”.® 

The leaders urged the people to act boldly without any fear 
and exhibit their courage by courting imprisonment. 


The Arya Sa 




In Kashmir 


The Arya Samaj had established a few branch offices in Kashmir 
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at Amirakadal, Maharaj Gunj and Huzuribagh, Srinagar. But 
it had long remained confined to non-Muslim Punjabis, The 
Kashmiri Pandits had not entered its fold for they thought tbat 
to become an Arya Samajist was to lose 6ne’s faith.' But Ground 
1915, a section of the Kashmiri Pandits began thinking in terms 
of the Samaj movement.^® To start with, a Sablia, namely 
Kumar Sabha, was organized and an application for its recogni¬ 
tion by the State was submitted to the Superintendent of Police. 
But it was rejected on the ground that the Arya Samaj was a 
seditious body. The Arya Kumar Sabha was finally established 
at Rainawari, Srinagar, as an independent socio-religious organi¬ 
sation based on the Sanatanist principle of Hinduism. The 
Kumar Sabha became a “part and parcel of the Arya Samaj, 
Srinapr. Its members were already the members of the Arya 
Sama| The Kumar Sabha was conneUed with the Arya 
Samaj, Maharaj Gunj, for some time and it has been affiliated 

with the Arya Samaj Srinagar (Amirakadal) which is a branch 
of Arya Samaj Pratinidhi Sabha, Punjab, a registered body with 
the Head office at Lahore, and is enjoying the right of religious 
preaching according to the Vedas for the last 26 years in the 

VrT. \r as “a part of the 

great Vedic movement in the Kashmir State”.’^ It had the 

loiiowing achievements to its credit:’® 

suffered from many social evils which 
be all from the Hindu religion, nor could those 

social ^ Standard of humanity. The most horrible 
marr aTe Practices were the enormous waste of monev on 

widowToor''T"f = the prevalence of 

instrume t related problems. The Kumir Sabha was 

“deme al'" ‘h' Kashmiri Pandits to spend 

Sincr^o r. ''Pwtliltire on the marriage ceremonies. 

performed without 1 priest JhTrA'l T‘5 he 

tion fromtheseclasses^Th ’ ^ encounter opposi- 

nr. fa n l'’’'™''“"'<‘“«l»"»f<h="'oni.s paid to the 

the PjinrTf ctweens. Besides, the wealthy aristocrats among 

1 community were opposed to such a reform as they 
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believed that reduction in expenditure on the marriages of their 
children would lower their social status. 

The Arya Kumar Sabha supported the widow-marriages which 
was in line with the basic tenets of the Arya Samaj.^^ The 
Sabha established Reading Rooms where young Kashmiri 
Pandits, both educated and uneducated, were invited to read the 
literature or to discuss various aspects of the Hindu religion and 
society. As for inter-marriages, these were indirectly favoured 
by the Sabha, The Sabha was against infant marriages and 
dowry system. 

Political Character of the Sabha 

The political character of the Sabha was manifest in that it was 
in favour of the Swadeshi movement. It propagated use of 
Khaddar for foreign cloth. In 1921, the members of the Sabha 
had come quite secretly into contact with the revolutionary party 
of Bhagat Singh.^’ Politically the Arya Kumar Sabha was^ 
part of the Lahore Arya Samaj. Its political aim was Indiani- 
zation of everything in the country. It was because of the 
Arya doctrines that the believers had a deep faith in the Swadeshi 
ideology of the Indian National Congress. 

A majority of the Pandits did not, however, accept the basic 
tenets of the Arya Samaj. The Sanatanist Kashmiri Brahmins 
did not agree with the Sabha'^s opposition to idol-worship, the 

ceremony of the dead, and with the Samafs htWti \n 
the Vedas only and in those Shastras which were in strict confor¬ 
mity with the Vedas, The result was that the Arya Samaj 
movement remained confined to an insignificant number of the 

Pandit community. Moreover, the general body of the Pandits 
had a great apathy for the Samaj because the Arya Samaj, 
according to them, was an organisation established and domina¬ 
ted by the Punjabi Hindus whom Maharaja Pratap Singh had 
been patronizing. 

The Arya Samaj movement in the Jammu and Kashmir State 
had been started with the two fold objectives of proselytisation 
and political propaganda. Religiously speaking, the Arya 
Samaj propagated Vedic principles. The leaders of the Samaj 
p.eached the supremacy of Vedic religion over other religions. 
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In their lectures and preachings they did not hesitate to criticise 
other religions like Islam and Jainism.In 1923 the Arya 

Samajists were successful in converting a few Panjabi Muslims 
and one or two Kashmiri Muslims to Hinduism. To challenge 
Hinduism, learned scholars of Kashmiri Muslims began to hold 
public meetings at Huzuribagh where they made counter-attacks 
against the Hindu religion.^® On the 2nd of June, 1928, Lala 
Lajpat Rai, in a speech delivered at Huzuribagh, expressed his 
ideas about the widow-marriage, infant marriages, Sliuddi and 
Hindu Sangathan}^ But in their missionary aims the Arya 
Samaj did not succeed in the State populated by majority of 
Muslims who could never tolerate any criticism against Islam. 
The proselytising activities of the Samaj were greatly responsible 
for the failure of the Samaj to enlist the Muslim support for its 
political purposes, despite the fact that the leaders of the move¬ 
ment used political slogans such as “Hindu-Musalman ki Jai”-® 
in order to secure popular support from among Muslim masses. 
Great efforts were made to bring about a politically united 
action for the attainment of Swaraj. For this purpose the 
Gandhian ethics of simple living, such as “to leave fashions, 
lead simple life and to abide by the laws of Virag and Brahma- 
charya ,' was preached to the public. The Arya Samaj was 
thus bringing the people in line with the mainstream of Indian 
National Movement. But in its attempt to popularise the 
movement among Muslim subjects of the State, the Samaj met 
Wit tai ure. As a result, the political character of the movement 

remained confined to non-Muslims alone. The other reasons 

or t e ^ilure of the Arya Samaj was the antagonistic attitude 

? ^ policy of the State as well as the Government of 

u • Minister of the State had been directed by 
e aharaja to take strict action to stop the Samaj from 

convening its Jalsas (meetings) because he was not prepared to 

see any movement of Mr. Gandhi’s followers being started in 

t e State-territories.-^ The movement could not also succeed 

in t e presence of the Seditious Meetings Act which had been 

>n force in the State since 1914 . 
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Dogra_Sa^ha 

The Dogra Sabha, a semi-political organisation of the Jammu 

province, was founded by Lala Hansraj in 1903. It had an 

Executive Committee which included a few non-dogra Hindus 

and Muslim subjects of the State.Its aims and objectives were 

to help spread of education in the State, to fight for redress of 

the people’s grievances, to bring about mutual cooperation and 

unity among the different communities living in the State, to 

fight for the protection of the rights of the State subjects in 

Government services and to start a social reform movement for 

eradication of social evils such as infant marriages, the begar^ 

prevention of smoking, trafficking in women, etc,/ 

The Dogra Sabha was, in fact, a semi-political body whose 

members had to be essentially faithful to the person and 

throne of the Maharaja and his Government. It was concerned 

more with their own class interests than with the rights and 

interests of the masses.^"* It was, therefore, primarily a body of 

vested interests of the Dogra oligarchy. A few non-Dogras-non- 

Muslims and Muslims with similar class interests joined the 
Sabha from time to time. 

Role of the Dogra Sabha 

The role of the Dogra Sabha was nothing more than convening 
its annual session of the Sabha and also such special sessions 
as it deemed essential for discussing and deciding some matter 
of urgent nature. It generally conducted its activities in Jammu. 
It had established its branch office at Kawaj Adda, Srinagar (the 
present Bus Stand of Kashmir Motor Drivers Association). 
But its activities in Kashmir remained limited. It had convened 
its annual session in Srinagar in 1926. In September, a meeting 

of the Sabha was held at Pandit Balkak Dhar’s house. It was 

attended, besides others, by Munshi Assad-Ullah, Syed Mohsin 
Shah, Mohammad Amin Drabu, Sadar-ud-Din Gani, Muzzafar- 
ud-Din and Kamar-ud-Din Vakil.- As a result of this meeting, 
an annual session was held on October 13th, 14th and 15th, 1926 
at Bagh-UDilawarkhan, Srinagar.^^ On the 13th of October k pro¬ 
cession was taken out through the fixed routes in the city. One of 
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the processionists. Kamar-ud-Din, announced to the people that 
“a public meeting will be held at State High School (Bagh i- 
Dilawar Khan) tomorrow in order to express our loyalty to the 
Maharaja”.** But the result of this announcement was not 
appreciable. The three sessions of the Dogra Sabha were almost 
a total failure. The average attendance of the audience could 
not exceed more than 200 persons including both Muslims and 
non-Muslims. It was clear that the Sabha had no popular 

support. . c- \ r\ 

Many resolutions were passed in the meetings of the Dogra 

Sabha during its Srinagar session. These resolutions related io 

such matters as the opening of high and middle schools in 

villages and towns; the introduction of technical and industria 

education in the schools, widening of road?, estiblishrnent of 
fuel depots, raising the age of marriage to 18 years, hospitals. 

compulsory primary education, allotment of Government con¬ 
tracts to the State subjects and increase in the number of 
Municipal Commissioners.^**^ 

During the 25 years of its career, the Dogra Sabha did not 
prove a dynamic force in bringing about a poiitically-oriented 
revolutionary change among the masses. Us role did not go 
beyond passing a few resolutions from time to time concerning, 
no doubt, with the developmental side of the Slate such as the 
building of roads, opening of schools and hospitals and pressing 
for removal of social evils through the State legislation. 

The claim of the Oogra Sabha that it was a voluntary organi¬ 
zation of all the sections of the population did not seem to be 
true. So far as the Muslims were concerned, their participation 
in its activities was not one of free consent and willingness. For 
the Muslims, an element of fear was a forceful factor for their 
participation in the Sabha’s deliberations and activities. If 
they did not participate, the Muslims thought, they would be 
misrepresented as enemies of the Government by the Sabha 
which was predominantly a Hindu-Dogra organization,^® which 
worked more in the class interests of these two communities 
than those of the Muslims. The Dogra Sabha did not rise up 
to the expectation of the masses. It could not embark upon a 
revolutionary programme which could have led the masses on 
to the path of political and economic transformation. Since the 
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Dogra Sabha pleaded the cause of Dogra oligarchy and upper 
middle class interests, it could not play the expected role in the 
general framework of the freedom movement in the State. 

Socio-religious movement of Kashmiri Pandits 


A socio-religious movement was started by Kashmiri Pandits in 
the beginning of the twenties of the present century. The 
beginning was made by two Pandits, namely. Pandit Hari 
Krishen Kaul and Pandit Vedlal Dhar, who formed an associa* 
tion called Dharm Sabha. The aims of thc Dharm Sabha were to 
fight lor the eradication of social evils prevalent among Kash¬ 
miri Hindus, to persuade the Pandits to favour widow-marriage; 
to help the spread of female education; to fight for the economic 
betterment of the Pandit community, to reconvert to the Hindu 

faith those Hindus who professed other religions, and to educate 
Kashmiri Pandits on the fundamentals of Hinduism 


The Dharm Sabha had established its office at Rughnath 
Mandir, Srinagar. The meetings of the Sabha were held in the 
mam Hall of the temple. The Sabha had also established an 
Anglo-Sanskrit School for imparting religious knowledge to the 
Hindus. Its members were sanatanists who believed in Hindu 
Dharm as an everlasting religion. Their main object was, there¬ 
fore, to propagate Hindu Dharm and help its spread. The 
Dharm Sabha was heavily dominated by the conservative 
Hindus led by Pandit Amar Nath Kak. Though there were in it 
some radical young men also, they had no effective say. Soon 
differences arose between the conservative majority and the 
radical minority over the issue of widow-marriage. The conser¬ 
vatives opposed the marriage of the widows, but the radicals 

under the leadership of Pandit Prem Nath Bazaz strongly 
favoured it. 


Fratcr nitv S ociety 

The formation of the Fraternity Society was the result of ccnli 

nued and unbridgeable differences between the conservatives 
and radicals in the Dharm Sabha which ended into an open 
schism towards the third decade of the present century when a 
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group of radicals, under the leadership of Paiidit_£reni.N^ 

Bazaz, formally _estaWished--- 4 _--Qew^^ 

Fraternity Society, aT The^^ciety_c^ti- 

nued with the task of social reform. For this purpose it had 
“enlisted the support of young-blood for the first time and bad 
given to the Pandit community a well-organised group of 
disinterested and selfless workers”.*- The chief architect of the 
Society, Pandit Prem Nath Bazaz, had entered into correspon¬ 
dence with Mahatma Gandhi over the issue of widow-marriage. 
In a letter to Mr. Bazaz, the Mahatma had appealed to the 
young Hindus of Kashmir that “until they found a widow, 

they should refuse to marry”.*® 

Within a short span of its career, the Fraternity Society had 
worked for reforms which included eradication of all evil 
customs and practices connected with marriage-ceremonies, 
exhortations urging upon the mothers-in-law to give just and 
respectable treatment to their daughters-in-law and to urge 
upon the Pandit community to recognize the proprietory right 
of women. 

The Fraternity Society with all its progressive outlook and 
advanced views could not, however, succeed in the achieve¬ 
ment of its aims and objectives. The main hindrances in its 
way were created by the tradition-bound conservative Hindus 
who formed the majority of the community. But one signi¬ 
ficant development which was coming to light was the emer¬ 
gence of a new type of leadership which was to play an impor¬ 
tant role not only for the Pandit community but also for the 
entire people of the State in its future politics. 

Yuvak SabhaJ 

The Yuvak Sabha founded by one Pandit Prem Nath Chjk^n^of 
Zaindar Mohalla, Srinagar, was the most important socio¬ 
political organization of the Kashmiri Pandits. The necessity 
of forming the Yuvak Sabfia was for reasons non-political in 
nature.^* The first reason was that a piece of land which 
originally belonged to the temple Shival at Gurubazar, Srinagar, 
had been illegally occupied by a few non-State subjects— 
Punjabi Hindus. The Kashmiri Pandits wanted to annex the 
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Jand to the temple. A litigation between the Kashmiri Pandits 
and the Punjabi Hindus had been going on in a court of law 
for many years. Secondly, many religious places of the 
Hindus, then in a dilapidated condition, needed to be set right 
so that, at least patshalas could be started there for imparting 
religious education and instruction to Hindu children in Hindi 
and Sanskrit. Since it was a non-political body, the Govern¬ 
ment had no hesitation to sanction recognition to the Yura/c 
:^aMa The Sabha established its office first at Shival’s temple 
but after a short time it was shifted to the house ofLala 
Kamji Das at Karan Nagar, Srinagar. 

During the political disturbances in 1931, the Kashmiri 
Fandits began to think in terms of a united political organi¬ 
sation. As they could not form any political association with- 
out the prior sanction of the Government, they thought it 
a visa e to join the Yuvak Sabha because it had already been 
recognised by the State. The first organization to join the 
f^i Fraternity Society. Soon the other groups 

♦u ^ members of the Fraternity Society gave 

the Sabha a definite shape by transforming its non-political 
c aracter into a political one with a well-thought-out prog¬ 
ramme. The Yuvak Sabha became thus a common political 
forum for all Kashmiri Pandits. A combined leadership of 

conservatives and radicals emerged which played its role in the 
freedom struggle of the State. 

Aims and Objectives of the Yuvak Sabha 


The aims and objectives which the Sabha had set before it 

nature. In order to realise its objectives, 

e abha had enjoined upon its members to preach these aims 

and objectives to every male and female of the Pandit com¬ 
munity For this purpose, the political workers of the Sabha 
were asked to go from door to door, place to place, and temple 
to temple. Meetings of the Sabha were held in the houje, of 
Its individual members or in the temples. Decisions taken at 
these meetings were then conveyed to the people in a secret 
way. The aims and objectives of the Yuvak Sabha included:** 
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(a) Looking after, protecting and pleading the cause and 
rights of Kashmiri Pandits; 

(b) urging upon the Government to see that the law and 
order was maintained in the State and helping the 
authorities in enforcing the same; 

(c) infusing a spirit of patriotism among Kashmiri Pandits 
and helping the Maharaja in maintaining the Stale 

against anti-State elements; 

(d) working for the social uplift of Kashmiri Pandits; 

(e) pleading the cause of female education among Pandits; 

(f) protecting and looking after the religious places of the 
Hindus; fighting for the restoration of those religious 
places to Hindu community which had been under 
dispute for a long time; 

(g) helping the members of the Kashmiri Pandit com¬ 
munity find its rightful place and status in the State by 
means of presenting to the Government their demands 
through deputations, petitions, memorials and other 
lawful means; 

(h) preserving and helping the growth and development of 
Hindu culture, art and religion; and 

(i) striving for a peaceful life in the State. For this pur¬ 
pose, the different sections of its community were asked 
to create cordial relations among themselves. 

The Yuvak Sabha as a political organization was born out of 
political conditions created by the Muslim subjects in the State. 
It was, therefore, natural for the Sabha to assume a political 
role at least to protect the community’s interests against any 
kind of victimisation. It was this fear of political victimization 
that made the Sabha play a unique role in the struggle for 
freedom, its main object after 1931 being to safeguard its own 
class interests as against the mass interests. 

Socio'Rcligious Movements of Muslims 


The beginning of the twentieth century brought the Muslim 
subjects of the Jammu and Kashmir State into the arena of 
socio-religious and political activities. The fundamental aim of 
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the early Muslim socio*religious reform movements was to 
acquaint the Muslim mjsses with the causes of their stagnation 
and, therefore, kept them in a state of backwardness for decades 
together under the rule of autocracies and despotism. 

Anjuman - i-Nusjrat^j Jslam, Srinagar 

The Anjuman UNusraUnUlslam, Srinagar was the earliest and the 
most important socio-religious organization in Kashmir. The 
Anjuman was founded by late Mirwaiz of Kashmir, Moulvi 
Rasool Shah, in 1905. The main cause of the Muslim back¬ 
wardness as perceived by the Moulvi lay in their lack of edu¬ 
cation. In view of this, he established a primary school in 
Srinagar in 1817 Hijra corresponding to 1889 a.d. After five or 
six years, the Moulvi with the consultation, guidance and 
cooperation of some eminent and influential Muslims of the 
Punjab established an Anjuman, namely, the AnjumamUNusrat- 
ul-IsJam?'^ The Anjuman threw membership open to every 
Muslim without any residential bar. The basic fee of member¬ 
ship of the Anjuman was four annas. 

Aims and Objects 

The aims and objects of the Anjuman were to facilitate edu¬ 
cation for the most backward children of the Muslim community 
and help them in their educational efforts as much as possible, 
to infuse the spirit of Islam among the people and to inculcate 

in good manners, a sense of mutual cooperation and 

unity. Every member of the Anjuman was enjoined to make 

serious efforts for the realisation of the aims and objects of the 
Anjuman. 

Structure of the Anjuman 


The Anjumari consisted of a General Council, an Executive 
body and various other sub-committees. Matters of general 
policy and of importance were decided by a majority vote in the 
General Council. The matters relating to general routine work 
and the budget were decided by the Executive body. The 
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sub-committees could be appointed from time to time to report 
to the Anjuman on matters assigned to them. 

Role of Anjuman-i-Nusrat-uMslam 

The role which the Anjuman-i-Nusrat-ul-Islam played in the 
Muslim regeneration in Kashmir had begun with the missionary 
zeal and devotion. The first task before the Anjuman was to 
persuade the Muslims to take to education by urging upon the 
parents to send their children to the school, which the founder 
of the Anjuman had already started for the purpose. The 
school was brought under the direct control and management of 
the Anjuman, which upgraded it to a High School in four or 
five years. Many branch schools of the Islamia High School 
were established in Srinagar and some towns in the Kashmir 
province. 

The Anjuman-i-Nusrat-ul-Islam published its official journal 
called the Halat-O-Rou-i-Dad. Ihis journal was published every 
year and it contained very useful information about the yearly 

activities of the Anjuman. It also contained the speeches deli¬ 
vered at its annual sessions by prominent men from within and 
without the State. The student participation in such annual 
sessions was a special feature of the Anjuman’s activities. 

Religious Ideology of the Anjuman 


The religious ideology of the Anjuman was based on the belief 
of the concept of Tauheed, The leaders of the Anjuman preached 
to the people that God is an Absolute reality without any partner. 
The concept of Tauheed was, therefore, a belief in the unity 
o one Godhead.^® It was through this concept of Tauheed that 
a spirit of unity and a sense of cooperation was generated 
among the Muslim masses who had hitherto remained more or 
less scattered. The Anjuman had, for the first time, provided 

a common platform to the Muslims of Kashmir to assemble 
together, at least, once a year. 
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Educational Role of the Anjuman 

The role of the Anjuman in its educational activities was limited 
in the beginning to the imparting of religious education. But 
soon the need for introducing the courses of study on modern 
secular lines was felt by its members. Though secular education 
was introduced in the schools under its control, yet Islamic 
theology was retained as a compulsory subject for all the Muslim 
students. 

In their efforts to make educational facilities available to 
Muslims, the leaders of the Anjuman did not leave a single stone 
unturned in acquainting the Muslims of Kashmir with the 
benefits of education. The Muslim leaders thought, “no nation 
can progress-, and...no nation can claim to be civilized until it 
reaches the zenith of its educational career'’.^® The educational 
programme of the Anjuman included education both for males 
and females. The learning of education was, therefore, “a study 
on every man and woman”.*^^ The leaders of the Anjuman 
were aware of the fact that the Muslims of Kashmir had been 
suffering from many disabilities—educational, social, cultural 
and commercial. The state of backwardness of the Muslims 
and their lack of education had lowered them in the eyes of 
the people outside the State. The Kashmiri Muslims were 
generally considered to be great liars, especially in their com¬ 
mercial dealings. They had been pocketing such insults quite 
calmly, without making even a whimper against such insults. 
They knew that the policy of the State with regard to trade 
and commerce was defective. The policy of over-taxation was 
greatly responsible for such a state of affairs. Why was then 
a Kashmiri Muslim incriminated as a liar? “No part of the 
world is without liars, but why are you (Kashmiri Muslims) 
the only people who have become victims of this (phrase)?”, 
asked a leader and then gave the answer himself, “The only 
reason is that you are not educated and your trade and com¬ 
merce in this State has no principles.’"*^ The leaders of the 
Anjuman had been, thus, instrumental in transforming the 
Muslim masses according to the demands of the time. 

In order to exist as a community, the Muslims had to be 
roused from their deep slumber of ignorance and their depen- 
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dence on others. They had to learn the need and importance 
of self help and self-confidence, which alone could save them 
from their degrading conditions and solve their immediate pro¬ 
blems. The leaders of the Anjuman had felt the urgency of 
making the Muslim community stand on its own legs, if at all 
it had to survive. They warned their co-religioni:>ts in the State 
that in case they did not follow the principles of self-help and 
self-confidence, none could save them from their fallen condi¬ 
tions. One of their leaders said:"*^ 

“Who can save our nation from this deteriorating condi¬ 
tion? Neither a king, nor a ruler, nor a Waiz (preacher) nor 
any admonitor, a sympathiser, or a Rais.,,hut only self-help 

can make a nation exemplary. God helps those who help 
themselves.” 


Like the leaders of the Indian National Congress, the leaders 
of the Anjuman made references to the examples of foreign 
countries of Asia and Europe. The difference between the 

the Indian National Congress and the 
K.ashnnri leaders was that while the former exploited the 

exarnp es of foreign countries in their political speeches for 
political purposes, the iitteiitioa of the lalter was different. The 
as niiri us ira leaders exploited such examples as of Japan, 

«^ainly for infusing a spirit of self- 
an^ong the trading and commercial classes 
m \r * ^ owing in their foot-steps they would be able to 

e simi ar progress and advancement in their own state: 


before all of you. Since the second 
^ ^ ^st century, she has abruptly risen from her 
P ess condition and entered into the ranks of first rate 

^ world. The most powerful countries had 
Strength. The reason for this is that Japanese 

make use of their God-givenTalents.”^^ 

The Anjuman and Social Reform 


The social 


decadence was also one of the cause/x>f the back- 
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wardness of the Muslim community in Kashmir. The leaders 
of the Anjuman had realised that before there could be any 
improvement in the all round conditions of their co-religionists, 
it was necessary to carry out social reforms. The leaders had 
clearly perceived that there was an intimate relationship between 
social reform and economic progress. Centuries of sufferings 
had made the Muslims lazy, lethargic and tradition-bound. 
They had been suffering from various evil social customs. The 
need was to reform the community so that they were brought 
to the level of modernism. The man who thought in terms of 
social reform for Muslims was one Mirza Ghulam Mustafa, an 
aristocrat, who had taken upon himself the task of reforming 
the Muslim community as back as 1911.'*® The Mirza was one 
of the top leaders of the Muslims during those days. He was 
an important member of the Anjuman-i-Nusrat-uI-Islam. Since 
he had realised that he could not tackle the task of social reforfti 
single-handed, in 1922 he brought the issue before the Anjuman. 
This gave the Anjuman an opportunity “to think in terms of 
social reform, and a Social Reform Committee was appointed 
by it for the purposes of removing social evils from among 
the Muslims”.'® At a meeting held on the 5th of October, 
1922, the Anjuman decided to prepare a list of all evil customs 
prevalent in various sections of the Muslim community. The 
task was assigned to Munshi Assadullah.^' Another meeting 
of the Anjuman was held on the 8th of July, 1923. Among 
others, the meeting was attended by Sheikh Sadiq Hussain, 
Rais-i- Amritsar. Addressing the meeting the Sheikh said:''® 

I 

‘ The Waizeen (preachers) should preach in their sermons in 
every mosque that the people should raise their moral 
standard by observing the prayers, by keeping the fast and 
that they should not speak a lie”. 

Another important .step towards social reform was the meeting 
of the Social Refo rm Committee, held on the 2:th of Decem¬ 
ber. 1925, at theresuience of Mirza Ghulam Mustafa. After 
due deliberations, the /ollowing reforms were recommended:'® 
First, the Fatiah cer^emony (memorial service for the dead) 
held on Fridays be aboh'shed. 
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Secondly, only two dishes of meat and two dishes of g 

tables be served to guests on weddings. 

Thirdly, the parents of the bride and the bridegroom should 

give dowry worth 25 to 400 rupees. u 

Fourthly, only the relatives of the concerned should be 
invited to a feast on the occasion of the circumcision ceremony, 
the Barber’s fee for performing the circumcision operation 
should be met by the parents alone and no invitee should be 

allowed to contribute to it. 

Fifthly, evil customs connected with marriages such as 
sending Khabars (paying a courtesy call to the bride and taking 
gifts in cash or kind) to the in-laws of a daughter be stopped. 

The aim of introducing such reforms was to save extrava¬ 
gant expenditure on marriage and death ceremonies. Spending 
money extravagantly on such occasions had become a habit 
with the people with the result that the poor had often to 
borrow money to defray the expenses incurred on such 
occasions. In order to prevent them from continuing with 


these evil customs, a programme was chalked out by the 
Anjuman. Accordingly the members and the Mirwaiz-i-Kashmir 
were directed to preach these reforms to the Muslims at public 
meetings, in every shrine and mosque at the time of prayer 
meetings. Also a tract on social reform entitled Dastur-ul-Amal 
was compiled and published under the signatures of the leaders 
of the Anjuman. The tract was sold to people on payment. 
The Dastur-ul-Amal was, in fact, one of the remedies for 
economic evils for the Muslims of Kashmir. 


^jmnan-i-Nusrat-uI-Islam and Struggle for Muslim Rights 

i / 

Struggle for securing to the Muslim subjects of the State 
their rights, civil and semi-political, formed an important part 
of the mission of the Anjuman-i-Nusrat-uMslam after the First 
World War. By this time the Anjuman had successfully widened 
its wings over a considerable area in the field of Muslim educa¬ 
tion. It had turned out a good number of educated Muslims 
who were expected to play their role for the community s 
welfare. Towards the beginning of 1920s, the leaders of the 
Anjuman remained busy in taking up with the Government the 
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issues related to educational facilities for the Kashmiri Muslims, 
their representation in Government services, dispute over 
religious places, share in the law-making body of the State, 
poverty, etc. Jn sorting out these issues with the Government, 
the role of the leaders was always methodical, constitutional 
and moderate. The methods through which the demands and 

rights coulJ be realised were deputations, passing resolutions, 

convening public meetings and preaching in mosques and other 
religious places. 

A HKeiing was held at the Islamia High School, Srinagar on 
une 3, 1922, where it was decided that a deputation should 
c ^nt to Raja Sahib (Sir Hari Singh) for a discussion about 
the demands and rights of the Muslims.®^ As this deputation 
did not make any headway, another deputation was sent to see 

the Minister-in-Charge of Education on June 19, 1922. This 

time the deputationists discussed with the Minister various 
problems pertaining to Muslim education, deficiency of Muslim 
teac ers in the Department of Education, primary and compul- 

s^y education, lack of Muslim representation in Municipal 
office, the Department of Press and Stationery, and in various 
other departments of the State.Following these discussions, 

Anjuman met on August 30, 
1922 and passed the following resolutions:^’ 

First, that a list be prepared of all educated Muslims serv¬ 
ing in Government offices showing the number of those 

^perse ed by non-Muslims. The list was to be sent to the 
Government. 

Secondly, a representation in the form of an application be 
sent to the Maharaja through Sir Hari Singh mentioning therein 

^e grievances of Muslims about lack of facilities in education, 

Governinent services, and release of mosques under the posses¬ 
sion of the Government, abolition of Begar, and sufficient share 
in the law-making body of the State. 

Finally, a request should be made to the Maharaja to allow 
a deputation time for expressing its desire verbally. 

In the light of the above resolutions, a memorial of demands 
was sent to the Maharaja. But no action was taken on it. On 

* Munshi Assadullah, 

Ghulam Ahmad Ashai, the Mirwaiz of Kashmir Moulvi Ahmad 
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Ullah Shah, and his brother Mouivi Atiq-Ullah Shah met, 
through the good offices of Khan Sahib Siraj-ud-Din, the 
Resident of Kashmir in connection with the annual session of 
the Anjuman. During the discussion, Munshi Assadullah found 
an opportunity of explaining to the Resident the conflict over 
Hara Ma jid, the economic conditions of the Muslims in the 
State, the problem of Muslim education, etc.^^ 

While the leaders of the Anjuman were striving for the 
Muslims’ cause, a new emerging group of young educated 
Muslims with attitudes influenced by western education remained 
unsatisfied. They belonged to an advanced thought. Their 
bent of rationality could not agree with the ways and thinking 
of the tradition-bound, conservative top-leadership of the 
Anjuman. These young men noticed that the Anjuman had 
become the personal monopoly of the Mirwaiz of Kashmir, its 
President, and of his brother Atiq-Ullah, the General Secreiary. 
Besides, the Anjuman had failed to come up to the expectations 
of the public even though it had been functioning for more than 
two decades. There was no substantial achievement to its 
credit. These young men had, therefore, been thinking in 
terms of some new organisation. They held clandestine meet¬ 
ings from time to time, the first of this kind was held at the 
residence of Munshi Assadullah on July 24, 1921.^^ The 
meeting was attended by almost every educated Muslim, emp¬ 
loyed or unemployed. The meeting was convened with the aim 
of forming an association to be called Anjuman-i-Taraqqi- 
Talim-hMusalmanan'\ its aim being to unite the Muslims and 
work for their welfare. A sum of fifty rupees was also collected 
from among the persons present at the meeting. A decision 
was taken at the same time that in order to get this new 
Anjuman-i-Taraqqi registered with the Government, a deputation 
should be sent to see the Home Minister in this connection. The 
deputation, when it met the Home Minister on May - 5, 1921,'^ 
was advised by the Minister that they had better join the 
Anjuman-i-Nusrat*uMslam than form a new Anjuman. 1 his 
set them thinking what course of action to adopt. The matter 
was, however, discussed in a meeting held at the residence of 
Munshi Assadullah on May 27, 1921. The following resolu¬ 
tions were moved in the meeting:^® 
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First, if the aims and objects of our Anjuman are incor¬ 
porated as a part of the aims and objects of the Anjuman-i- 
Nusrat-ul-Islam, we shall join the Anjuman-i-Nusrat-ul-Islam; 

Secondly, we shall become the members of the Anjuman-i- 
Nusrat-uMslam, but shall establish, at the same time, a separate 
Anjuman at least for purposes of assisting the Muslim students 
financially through schalarships; 

Finally, we shall set up a separate Anjuman. 

Of the above mentioned three possibilities, the first proposed 
resolution was passed. In view of this resolution a decision 
was taken that a deputation be sent to see the General 
Secretary of the Anjuman-i-Nusrat-ul-Islam in this connection. 
Accordingly, a deputation consisting of Munshi Assadullah, 
Ghulam Ahmed Ashai, Khwaja Mohammad Maqbool, Mr. Ali 
Shah and Hafiz Mohammad Ismail discussed the matter with 
the President and the General Secretary of the Anjuman-i- 
Nusrat-ul-Islam in accordance with the suggestion given to the 
former by the Home Minister.^^ The General Secretary showed 
some inclination in favour of the deputationists during the 
discussions. But later on it became clear that the President 
was not prepared to accommodate the members of the Anjuman- 
i-Taraqqi-Talimd‘Musalmanan in the Anjuman-i-Nusrat-ul-Islam. 
The reason given by the General Secretary was that the office 
of the Anjuman-i-Nusrat did not have enough capacity to 
accommodate as many as one hundred members of the new 
Anjuman. He also raised the objection that it was against the 
rules of the Anjuman i-Himayat-i-Islam^ Lahore, to increase 
the membership of the Anjuman to such a large extent. The 
General Secretary, however, agreed that 15 of the members of 
the Anjuman-i^Taraqqi-Falim would be admitted as members of 
the Anjuman-i-Nusrat-uFlslamj^ The deputationists agreed to 
this formula. Accordingly, a list of fifteen members was sent 
to the General Secretary. But nothing positive came out of it. 

It was on August 13, 1921 that the Mirwaiz declared the 
impossibility of the two Anjumans merging into one A decision 
was taken that all non-Govcrnment Muslim employees should 
form a separate Anjuman duly authorised and recognized by the 
Government. The Anjuman thus brought into existence, began 
to function separately. It focussed its efforts on the problem 
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of granting out of its own funds scholarships to Muslim students 
reading in various schools and colleges in the city. 

Failure on the part of the Anjuman-i-Nusrat-ul'Islam to 
come to an understanding with the Anjuman i-TaroqqrTalim 

was followed by a new development within the ranks of the 
former. Some of its members wanted to make their Anjuman 
broad-based so that its offices could be thrown open, at least, to 
the general public of the Srinagar city.®® Many attempts had 
been made to convince the top leaders for this purpose. But 
this suggestion was rejected by Mirza Ghulam Mustafa, who 
thought that such a step would be a sheer waste of time. At 
the same time, a parallel development was in the offing. A few 
Punjabi and Kashmiri Muslims had been thinking of organising 
a central (or common) association. They were convinced that 
since the educated Kashmiri Muslims had failed to mobilize 
themselves, there was urgent need for a central organization.®^ 
But this plan could not mature because already an idea had 
struck Mr. Ghulam Rasul Shah and Mr. Ashai, old boys of the 
Islamia High School, Srinagar, regarding the formation of some 
sort of new association. On June 19, 1926, Ghulam Rasul Shah 
had invited all old boys of the Islamia High School to tea. 
According to a decision taken at this meeting, a deputation 
consisting of the Headmaster of the Islamia High School and 
Ghulam Ahmed Ashai was sent to the Governor of Kashmir 
to seek his permission for the establishment of an Old Boys’ 
Association. The Governor was clearly told that the Associa¬ 
tion would have no concern with the Anjuman-UNusrat-ul-Islam. 
The Old Boys’ Association was duly inaugurated on December 
28, 1930. By this time Mr. Ghulam Ahmed Ashai had become 
the real moving spirit behind it. The Association had a General 
Council with all the old boys of the Islamia High School as its 
members. An Executive Committee of 25 members was also 
constituted. The Association constituted its rules and regulations, 
and a monthly subscription fee of four annas was fixed for 
each member of the Association.®^ These developments are a 
sufficient proof that long before 1931, the Muslims of Kashmir 
had started thinking in terms of public activities. The futility 
of the Anjuman-i.Nusrat-uMslam as an effective socio-political 
force had become a fact. The new emerging forces could no 
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longer accept its monopolistic role. The conflict between the 

old leadership, essentially religious, and the new forces was 
coming to the surface. 

Anjuman i-Nusrat-ul-IsIam and Ahmadiyas: A Religious 
Controversy 

A religious controversy between the Mirwaiz of Jamia Masjid, 
and the Ahmadiyas affected the prestige of the Anjuman-i- 
Nusrat'ul-Islam and its leaders. Before this controversy reared 
its head, the Mirwaiz was already involved in the Hanafi versus 
Ahli’Hadis controversy over the issue of Amen-i-BUjahar which 
according to the Mirwaiz was not permissible under the Hanafi 
doctrine.®^ As a result, a case had been lodged against the 
Mirwaiz. by the leader of the Ahli Hadis party. As the matter 
was still subjudiee, another religious controversy between the 
Mirwaiz and the Ahmadiyas which had cropped up in 1923 
assumed great dimensions in 1924, when Mirza Kamal-ud-Din, 
the Head of the Ahmadiyas, who was in Kashmir in July that 
year, delivered a series of public speeches in which he stressed 
the need of education and national unity among the Muslims 
of Kashmir.*^' These speeches made an impression. It was 
during these days too that Moulvi Mohammad Abdullah Vakil 
publicly expressed his faith in Ahmadiyat, which led to his 
accusation by Mirwaiz Hamadani that he was misleading the 
Muslims. Both the Mirwaizeen were anti-Ahmadiyas. This 
conflict between them and the Ahmadiyas became extremely 
intense in 1928 when Lord Hadlee, a fresh convert to Isl.im and 
known as Haji Farooq, came to Kashmir. Lord Hadlee was 
accompanied by Khwaja Kamal-ud-Din and Sir Ali Abbas 
Beg.®" On the 11th of May, 1928, Lord Hadlee made a public 
speech at Khanqah-i-Maulla in which he exhorted the Muslims 
of Kashmir to live in peace and unity. Again on the 14th of 
May, Lord Hadlee addressed a huge public meeting which “was 
arranged by the Anjumm-i-Hamdard^lslatn at Huzuribagh”.®® 
This meeting was attended by about five to six thousand people 
including, Hindus, Muslims, Sikhs and Christians. All the 
people of rank among Muslims except Mirwaiz Ahmad UJJah 
Shah, Mirwaiz Hamadani, and Mirza Ghulam Mustafa, came 
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to listen to Lord Hadlee. His spee:h was interpreted into 
Kashmiri by Syed Mubarik Shah. Lord Hadlee said that he 
had become a Muslim, not due to any persuasion by any 
particular individual or any particular community among 
Muslims but due to his personal study of the Islamic literature. 
He told the people that he did not belong to any particular 
sect and advised them again to remain united. 

The activities of the Ahmadiyas could not find favour with 
the Mirwaiz of Kashmir for certain obvious reasons. Hitherto 
he had been an unchallenged religious leader of the Kashmiri 
Muslims. If permitted the Ahmadiyas could, with their deep 
understanding, sharp intelligence and power of argumentation, 
break the religious hegemony of the Mirwaiz. It was mainly 
this very fear which forced the Mirwaiz, his brother, Moulvi 
Atiq-Uilah, Mirza Ghulam Mustafa and some of their close 
associates to take an attitude of animosity and reactionary 
policy towards the Ahmadiyas. The Mirwaiz began an op^n 
campaign against the Ahmadiyas and called them unfaithful. 
The Ahmadiyas threw an open challenge to the Mirwaiz 
inviting him for a discussion at a meeting of the learned and 
civilized persons.®^ As it was, no such meeting ever took place. 
On the contrary, the animosity between leaders of the two 
parties was taken up by their followers which in time developed 
into a chronic disease that abnormally affected the future 
politics of the State. The possibility of unity between the 
Mirwaiz of Jamia Masjid and the Mirwaiz of Khanqah*i- 
Mualla was destroyed for ever when the folio Aers of the latter 
invited, in July 1924, Khwaja Kamal-ud-Din to deliver a speech 
at Khanqah-i-Mualla®^. No invitation was sent to the Mirwaiz 
of Jamia Masjid.®^ The Muslims of Kashmir were, thus, 
divided by this time i.e. 1931, into three divisions, each led by 
the Mirwaiz of Kashmir, the Mirwaiz Hamadani and the 
Ahmadiyas. In this triangular conflict it was the Ahmadiyas 
leadership which proved more consequential in the future 
politics of the State. 

By 1931, most of the Muslim intellectuals had become 
dissatisfied with the role of their leaders. The leadership was 
not effective, its directions were not coordinated and it w'as not 
clear on the goals and purposes it sought to achieve. The 
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|iitellectuals had expressed resentment against the hegemony of 
me Mirwaiz and his associates over the affairs of the Anjuman-i- 
lyiisrat-id-Islam^ andths mismanagement of the Islamia High 
i>chooI. A host of conflicting forces operated in the Muslim 
leadership, though on most of the major issues concerning the 
welfare of the Muslims the leaders presented a joint front to 
the Government. The period from 1920 to 1931 can rightly 
e termed as the period of conflicts and compromises. In such 
circumstances the possibility of evolving a solid and united 
eadership to lead the Muslims was very remote. 

AnJuman-i-Hamdard Islam, Srinagar 

The Anjuman-i-Hamdard Islam, Srinagar was established by a 
few Punjabi Muslims just after the First World War had broken 
out. The dynamic force behind this Anjuman was one Babu 
Mohammad Ibrahim.^i The aim of this Anjuman was to 
ameliorate the conditions of the Muslims of Kashmir whose 
state of existence was extremely pitiable. The Anjuman had 

board and lodge for all those parentless 
c 1 ren who were admitted to it. It also made arrangements 
for providing them with education and vocational training. 

In order to meet the expenses, the Anjuman collected dona¬ 
tions' and me.nibership fee, and issued appeals for financial 

assistance to all Muslims through the offices of the All India 
Muslim Kashmiri Conference.'^ 

Aims and Objects 

The primary aim of the Anjuman-hHamdard Islam was to en- 
courage the Muslims of Kashmir in their pursuit for education. 

It urged upon them to develop the habit of self help by raising 
funds for this purpose. Stress was laid on the learning of techni¬ 
cal and commercial education.^' The Anjuman made constant 
appeals to all educated Muslims in Kashmir, and other men of 
influence for rendering all possible assistance to the Anjuman 

in the implementation of its aims and objects. The following 
were the aims and objects of the Anjuman:’® 

First, to bear all the expenses for burial of the dead bodies 
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of the Muslim villagers thrown into the mortuary after these 
were declared heirless or unclaimed by the doctors in the 
Government hospitals. 

Secondly, to grant scholarship worth four rupees per month 
to those Muslim students who had passed the Middle Standard 

but could not continue further studies due to poverty. 

Thirdly, to help parentless Muslim children in their education 
and vocation by admitting them to the orphange established and 
maintained by the Anjuman. 

Role of the Anjuman-i-Hamdard Srinagar 

The role played by the Anjumand Hamdard Islam was significant 
in may respects. The Anjuman had come into existence as a 
purely non-political body. Its main concern was to bring about 
a change in the thinking and outlook of the Muslims of Kashmir 
so that they would live in unity and cooperation with one an¬ 
other. The lesson in unity and cooperation was taught to the 
Muslim masses by means of processions taken out from time to 
time, and public meetings by the Anjuman. Every public 
meeting, function or a public procession arranged by the Anju¬ 
man started wiih the recitation of the verses from the Holy 
Quran. This vvas followed by the singing of religious songs 
(encomiums) and other poems, reflecting the spirit of brother¬ 
hood, patriotism, fellow-feeling, self-sacrifice, and praises for 
workers of the Anjuman. The supremacy of Islam was emphasi¬ 
zed so that the Muslims come to understand the advantages of 
living in cooperation, peace and harmony. This does not, how¬ 
ever, mean that the Anjuman was a communal body. Its secular 
character revealed itself as its leaders impressed on their core¬ 
ligionists the need of living in peace and harmony not only 
among themselves but also “with the people belonging to other 
religions In addition to its reformatory role, the Anjuman, 
with time, interested itself in political or semi-political activities 
of the Muslim community in Kashmir. It took part in public 
activities such as political processions and thereby identified 
itself with the commmon cause of the Muslim subjects of the 
State. The political activities of the Anjuman came to light on 
the occasion of the Labour rising which took place in the 
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Government Silk Factory, Srinagar in 1924. The workers of 
the Anjuman participated in the processions, protest meetings 
and demonstrations of the workers. As a result of these activities, 
the President of the Anjuman, Babu Ibrahim, was forced by 

the Government to leave the State territories whereupon he left 

for Rawalpindi.'^ After 1924 the Anjuman began to grow 
weak. 


Aiyiman-iTahaffuz-i-Namaz-Wa-Satri-Masturat 



The Anjuman-i Tahaffiizd-N amaz-Wa-Satri-Masturav^ came 
into existence in 1923 through the efforts of Azad Quraishi, 
Hakim Mohammad Quraishi and Ghulam Mohammad Alvi. 
The Anjuman was “purely a religious body. It had no con¬ 
cern with politics'’.’® The chief object of the Anjuman was 
to acquaint the Muslims in general and those living in 
villages in particular with the tenets of Islam and also to 
help them in eradicating social evils prevalent among the 

Muslims. The Anjuman set before it the following aims and 
objects:®® 

First, that the Muslims should strictly observe the prayers, 

that the Muslim women should cover themselves in decent 

clothes, that is, they should properly cover parts of the body 
like head and legs. 

Secondly, that the Muslims should be instructed both in reli' 
gious and secular education either through preaching or through 
schools opened for this purpose. 

Thirdly, that all traffic in women should be stopped, that 

the marriage contracts should be duly registered in a court of 
law. 

Finally, that the Muslim subjects should remain loyal to the 
Maharaja. 

The need for establishing the Anjuman-UTahaJfuz-i-Namaz^ 
Wa-Satri-Masturat had arisen, according to its founders, due 
to extreme ignorance of the Muslims living in the villages of 
Kashmir who did not have the proper knowledge about the 
basic tenets of Islam. Even the Mullas^^ in the villages did 
not have a proper knowledge about their religion. Most men 
and women did not wear pyjamas, and the women did not 
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wea r veils^ From the point of view of hygiene, most people 
remained unwashed and shabby. The leaders of the Anjuman 
undertook a programme of touring different parts of the Valley 
to explain to the people the basic things about personal h>giene 
and sartorial decency. At many a place the reformers practi¬ 
cally compelled the women to wear payjamas and cover their 
heads properly. Moreover, the activitiesjncluded getting bath¬ 
rooms constructed and urging the people to establish schools for 
their children. Education, both religious and secular, constituted 
the most important programme of the Anjuman’s policy. 

Another problem the reformers took up was that of divorce 
among the Muslims. This problem had taken a serious turn, 
affecting especially the women’s morals. In many cases a 
divorced woman fell victim to immoral practices. She was either 
carried away by woman-traffickers and sold to brothels or 
fraudulently married by an ill-charactered man who, for pur¬ 
poses of earning money for himself, sold her body to others. 
These things needed an immediate check. 

Often cases of divorce were decided by the Malias and 
Muftis,^^ and this earned them a good income. Also a divorce 
case involved the parties in litigation which squeezed them 
financially. In order to check them, the reformers wanted the 
Government to pass social legislation making it compulsory to 
get every marriage contract and divorce deed registered with a 
court of law. Such reforms were in favour of State interven¬ 
tion “on lines of the Punjab Government”.®^ 

The reformatory mission of the Anjuman was actually criti¬ 
cised and opposed by the Mullas and Muftis because they 
feared that in case the State-made laws were made applicable 
to cases of marriage and divorce, they would be deprived of 
their income. The opposition became vehement, that the re¬ 
formers were nick-named as and the reform 

movement fizzled out of existence. The only political side of 
the Anjuman consisted in the fact that it believed in and laid 

stress on Hindu-Muslim unity and loyalty to the Maharaja of 
the State. 
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The Young Men s Association, Jammu, was formed towards the 
close of 1920s.«-> It was founded by Hamid-Ullah (advocate), 
Allahrakha Sagar, Mr. Quraishi, Choudhary Ghulam Abbas, 

c Rehman, Editor Mohammad Gauri and Hakim 

^ 1 . e aim was to spread education among the Muslims, 
and to defend Islam against attacks by men professing other 

religions. The members of the Association set before them the 
following aims and objects:®® 

First, to reform the Muslim community in the State and to 
foster a spirit of cooperation among them; 

Secondly, to construct "'Janaza-Gah and Sabil-gah"';^^ 

Thirdly, to help poor students in their educational career; 

Fourthly, to make arrangements for the burial of unclaimed 
or ncirlcss ucsd bodies of N^uslimsj 

Fifthly, to work for the maintenance of the Aiiga/und to con- 
struct mosques; 


_ . d to give up bad customs 

connected with the marriage and death ceremonies; 

Finally, to render social service to all people without dis¬ 
crimination on grounds of race or religion. 

®"‘^^''shed an office and a Library. Soon 
a ter, the Association got transformed into a full-fledged political 

^ *’*.'^**^ young cadres and trained workers 

in the Su^te ^ significant role during the freedom struggle 


Anjuman-i-lslamia Jammu 

The Anjuman-i-Islamia, Jammu, was the oldest of all associa- 
ons in arnrau. It was a semi-political body. Its mission was 
o protect the rights of the Muslim subjects, to work for their 
educational advancement and to free them from social evils.** 
It organized public meetings at which speeches were made by 
men of influence and rank. The resolutions passed at its meet¬ 
ings from time to time were sent to the Government for consi- 
eration. The Anjuman believed in constitutional methods and 
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it always pursued the policy of moderation in fighting for its 
ends. 


Impact of 
Movement 


Khwaja Hassan Nizami's 



Socio-Religious 


Reform 


The impact of Khwaja Hassan Nizami’s socio-religious reform 
movement was felt among some of the Muslim majority areas 

of the Jammu province. In a letter to the editor of the Mimadi, 

Delhi, Munshi Mohammad Assad-Ullah of Bazar Chougan, 
BurOwah wrote;*® 


“We are happy to learn from the study of the newspapers 

such as the Nizam-ul-Mashayakh, the Mimadi and the Dar- 

wesh that your revered-self is busy in serving the interests 

of the Muslims...Your movement has begun to influence 

the Muslims of this place. Most of them have decided not 
to celebrate C/wri.”®® 


The Muslims of Burdwah established an association, called t!' 
habab ul-Muslimin, to implement the general aims of Khwaj; 
Hassan Nizami’s Movement. Inspired by the Khwaja’s move 
nient, the Muslims of Poonch established a social reform com 
mittee at Plandari, to work for social reform and help th^ 

among the Muslims of Poonch. They fel 
Muslims of Poonch were far behind their coreligionist 
•t» India in education and culture’’.®' The com 

thl ^ reading room to develop among the Muslim 

interest for study which they thought might create ai 

Muslimc f them (the Muslims). Many prominen 

Muslims of Pmiooh Commiitou.. Th, 

for therefore, responsible to some exten 

_^ out a social consciousness among the Muslims. 


lOvements 


State we ^ P® itical movements in the Jammu and Kash 

maev of n^r ^ deep resentment against the le^ 

po itical control and the limit of power exercised 
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tjOc^ 

oT<2^h- 


~ , - 

the unwilling people who had been forced to adjust themselves 

to the rule of autocracy imposed on them. In that forced 
adjustment the people had no sense of belonging. Deprived 
of even the elementary rights of humanity, they were subjected 
to various forms of oppression. But as things became more and 
more unbearable the people could no longer be repressed They 
fought a number of times for their rights throug h constit utional 
and peaceful methods Sometimes they took to direct demons¬ 
trations and even to direct action. But every time they were for¬ 
cibly kept down. They had been purchased and so they had for¬ 
feited their right to free life and, therefore, to revolt. 


JBdis^istance of the Tribals of Gi l <>it and Kashmir^ 

--------IT—- 

Resistance to the Dogra rule was, however, shown by the free¬ 
dom-loving people of the frontier areas in Gilgit at the time when 
Maharaja Gulab Singh launched a military expedition against 
Gilgit. The Dogra forces were defeated by the valiant heroes of 
Gilgit under the command of Gouhar Rehma n. Another militaiy 
expedition against Gilgit was launched by Maharaja Ranbir 
Singh. He brought Gilgit under control, but could not “win 
the hearts of the people”®-* there. Soon after the people re¬ 
taliated by resorting “to guerilla tactics under the leadership 
of Malik Aman”.®® The Dogra soldiers underwent great losses 
and sufferings in Yann, despite the fact that the Dogra Subedars 
had carried a general massacre of men, women and children 
in the Fort of Yasin.®* The people of the frontier areas were, 
however, brought under complete subjugation with the support 
of the British military. 

A similar resistance was demonstrated by the people of 
Hazara, dampur and the Gunmakers of Srinagar,*® at the time 
when Gulab Singh sent his troops under Wazir Lakhpat to 
take over the charge of the Kashmir Valley from the then 
Governor, Sheikh Imam ud-din who had already declared his 
independence.*® In an encounter the Sheikh defeated the Dogra 
forces with the popular support. The dynamism behind the 
resistance came from the wife of Sheikh Imam-ud-Din.®' With 
the support of well-organized British soldiers the people’s re¬ 
sistance was however, crushed as in the case of Gilgit^ 
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The First Lahour^Rising in Kashmir. 


-Sc. 


The first ever Labour rising of its kind was organised by the 
Shawl-bafs in 1865 in the city of Srinagar. The motive forces 

^ — I ■ I — I . . 1, 

behind the rising were the miserable economic conditions of 
the weavers of the Shawl-industry in Kashmir. These weavers 
.were the lowest paid industrial working class, and were sub¬ 
jected to inhuman treatment by their employers and the corrupt 
officials of the Dagshali.^^ ^he immediate cause of the labour- 

nteasure adopted by the H ead of Vho 






.^D agshalL Pandit Raiakak Dhar. “w ho was'sunnnseH to^cover 
antt^ay to ahfi State twelve lak hs of rupe es”.''^^ -^As^he taxa- 

-tiOo _policy of the State was inan ageH in : _ 

.gipEl oyers that its greater burde n fell on th e wea vers. ~The 

'ere to pay 49 ru pees ac 
tnesum-of 12 lakhs of rupees to b( _ 

ordinary weaver had, thus, to pay five rupees in tax out of his"^ 
monthly income which ranged from seven to ejght rupees. This • 
intolerable p-olicy forced them .to unite and present a petition 
of their,_gti£yances_to the Governor. On April 29, 1865, the 
Shawl-weavers marched in, a body, towards Zaldagar. The ^ 
processionists uttered slogans, expressing their demands. They 
also burnt the effigy'of Rajakak Dhar.' They were ordered to ^ 
disperse.^but they refused. Troops were then sent under the 
command of Co lonel Bijoy Singh to crush the procession. They ’ 
came down upon the unarmed and unguarded labourers who 
were surrounded and then charged with guns and spears. After 
some deaths, the procession ran towards the bridge ofHaji 
ather and most of them (after they were pursued by soldiers) 
ell into the marshy canal and got drowned. Hundreds of 
workers suffered minor and major injuries and at last twenty-eight 

ead bodies were returned to the people by the army”.*'® As 

leaders (ff the rising were arrested and then 

a en merci essly^_ slrappgd\nd IhixiAyiL jnto a dun>^ eon.^Two 

f ^ ®^ders, namely, Abli Baba and Sheikh Rasool, died 

^ atrocities, and two brothers, Qudda Lala and Sona 

r I * imprisoned in the Babu Fort. Hundreds 

te agitators were arrested and imprisoned in the prison of 
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Habak;^®^ where most of them died from cold and starvation. 
The rising was suppressed. 



Peoples* Protest against Food Crisis 

The food crises in the past were mainly caused by floods which 
brought heavy destruction to life and property in the State. 
In 1903, there was a sudden rise in the prices of food-grains 
^^ich treated a panic m the oty of Srinagar. * 'On 15th 
of October, 1903, shops were closed and some little damage was 
done; but the mob was easily dealt with and the ring leaders^ 
were arrested and punished”.^®- A similar crisis arose in the 
wake of the First World War when there was a steep rise in 
prices throughout the world, including the State. In 1918, the 
price of paddy rose exorbitantly high. The Governor of Kash¬ 
mir fixed, under the orders of the Maharaja, the price at 4 
rupees per Khanvar}^^ Since the people could not afford such 
a high price, they requested the ruler to grant reduction in it. 
But the State took no action. As a protest against this in¬ 
difference,' “the people nearly made hunger strike. They re¬ 
fused to draw their ration on the ration cards’’.^®* But even 
this did not avail. On the 19th of June, 1921, the women of 
the city launched a demonstration, many of them carrying their 
children to the Maharaja. They protested against the food 
policy of the Government, and made it clear to the Maharaja 
that “they did not draw the rations*’^®^ because of their acute 
financial troubles. All these protests went in vain. However, 
the Maharaja appointed a Shali-Board^^^ consisting of both 
official and non-official members, with Raja Hari Singh as the 


President. The Shali-Board functioned through two bodies, the 
Executive b ody arntthe- Manag i ng Comm ittcer The Mana ging 
^ommittee consisted of seven members including its President, 

ISrfTHadoo Bisco. ~ ~ 

The function of the Board was to disc uss the causes of the 

T^TiTflc arcit^ to find the meanTof pr^curmF~^a(e r qiianti- 

♦ .-> HictrihntP! thp! Same amnnp tVie pgnplft. 

. T he-prg- 

,..,Ti^atelv solved J 2SUCojd_Chfiijii5ford^ the Viceroy 
was on a visit to Kashmir those daYS.._Pn his 
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_recommendation. Mr. O nllnnry nn pif- Resident of Kashm ir, 
was appointed to take charge of the Food Deparu^it, Mf? 
uallancy abolishe d the Sliali-Board. set the Department of Food 
on modern lin es and in a position to bring the crisis under 
~~ control. 

■^^ ^hilafat Movement in Jammu and Kashm ir State 

The Khilafat movement in Jammu and Kashmir was a part of 
the Khilafat Movement which the Indian Muslims had started 
in the early 1920s by way of protest "to bring pressure upon 
Britain to change her policy towards Turkey”.^®' On the 15th 
May, 1920, two days after the announcement of the terms 
offered to Turkey, Gandhiji issued a statement urging upon the 
Muslims of India to adopt non-cooperation as the only effective 
remedy for the wrongs done to Turkey by the Allied Powers. 
The Central Khilafat Committee accepted Gandhiji’s advice and 
It adopted non-cooperation as the only practical action. Soon the 
whole of India was seen vibrated with the Khilafat Movement. 

Despite the ban on public meetings in the state those days 
the Muslims in Jammu and Kashmir also organised the Khilafat 
agitation. Some leading and influential persons in Jammu citv 
persuaded Imams of the various mosques “to declare Jehad in 
their waiz after prayers as is being done all over India in con¬ 
nection with the Khilafat movement”.’®’" Decisions were also 
taken by such persons regarding holding of Khilafat meetings 
on March 14, 1920, and to observe fast and hartal on March 19, 
m accordance with the decision taken by the Central Khilafat 
Committee in India. In a meeting held on March 13, 1920, at 

slamia School Boarding House, Jammu, the following resolu¬ 
tions were passed:’®’*’ 

"ext Friday (the 

th March, 1920) and hartal made by the Mohammadans. 

Secondly, “that arrangements be made to move the different 
mams to eclare the same to all the Mohammadans in their 

impress on their audience the necessity of Jehad 
at this juncture as has been done all over India.” 

®^tches of persons were also arranged to move the various 
ca ing mams and persuade the shopkeepers, Tanga and Turn- 
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Turn wallas, Gadda-wallas, vegetable sellers, confeciioners and 
Khatiks to stop work on March 19. These batches worked with 
great promptitude and secrecy.The Khilafat meetings were 
held in mosques. On March 15, 19 0, 200 to 250 Moham- 
madans attcnJed a “Naat Khani'’ majlis in the mosque Talab 
Khalikan, Janimu. Many prominent persons were also present 
there. After Naat Khani the question of Khilafat was started by 
Alla Dita Siraj. Mohammad Basharat, an official of Revenue 
Minister’s office and Mohammad Sayad of Home Minister’s office 
delivered short speeches regarding the Khilafat movement. 
Mohammad ^ ayad in his speech reminded the audience of their 
past greatness and compared their “present trodden condition’^ 
He said that “Mohammadan nation is doomed to death, if the 
followers of Islam do not rise to the occasion and cannot main¬ 
tain their Khilafat and the holy places which have been occupied 
by foreigners’’.The Khilafat agitation in Jammu province 
reniained confined to the Muslim subjects though some Hindus 
wanted to sympathise with the Mohammadans on March 19, 
1920. But the Hindus did not actively participate in the move¬ 
ment as was done in British India. In Kashmir province, in the 
beginning the Khilafat meetings were organised in mosques 
during the prayer hours. One Babu Mohammad Ibrahim of the 
Medical Hall, Srinagar, persuaded, as early as March, 1920, the 
Mohammadan shopkeepers of Ma suma Bazar to observe 
mourning day on the i9th March, 1920.The Imams^^^ of the 
mosques and other learned persons made speeches at the meet¬ 
ings held in mosques, prayers were offered for the victory of the 
Muslim armies and for the success of the Caliph of Turkey. The 
Christian powers were termed the enemies of Islam and, as such, 
they were cursed and reproached. At every meeting the people 
were informed about the programme for the next meeting.^®® 
The Khilafat agitation assumed popularity in a very short 
period. 

The mass character acquired by the Movement made it impera¬ 
tive for the leaders to shift the venue of Khilafat meetings from 
the confines of mosques to .the public arena. The first mass 
meeting of this kind was held at Id-gah,^^® Srinagar, on August 
1 1920. The meeting was attended by about twenty thousand 
people and was presided over by Moulvi Mohammad Yussuf 
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Shah who belonged to the Deoband school of thought. In addi¬ 
tion to the President, the main speakers who addressed the 
gathering were Syed Mubarik Shah Andrabi and Babu Qarriar- 
ud-Din, the latter being the founder of the movement in 
Kashmir.^^^ In their speeches, the speakers highlighted the 
important features of the movement. The designs of the British 
imperialism were fully exposed. As Babu Qamar-ud-Din spoke 
of Islam being in danger, the audience began to weep loudly. 
They shouted anti-British slogans and raised the cry “Allah-o- 
Akhbar” (God is great). 

On August D, 1920, at 5 p.m. another mass meeting of about 
1000 Mohammadans was held at Nawa-K.adal. About 30 to 40 
Hindus were also present among the audience. Short speeches 
were delivered by M. Ghulam Mohammad, Pir Ali Shah, Syed 
Mubarik Shah. Pir Mohe-ud-Din Quraishi, Moulvi Mohammad 
Yussuf Shah, Ghulam Hussain Punjabi, Head Master Islamic 
High School, Srinagar, Abdul Khaliq Deobandi, M. Qamar-ud- 
Din and P. Amar Nath Raina. The main theme of the speeches 
delivered was that “Mohammadans were at present in the worst 
condition and that they have been deprived of sacred shrines 
which were under control of Khalifas”.Besides a collection 
of Khilafat Fund of Rs. 25 to 30 on spot, the following resolu¬ 
tions were passed in the meeting:^^^^ 

(1) To send a telegram to the Indian Khilafat Committee 
“to the effect that the Kashmiri Mohammadans have 
got sympathy with their cause”; 

(2) To send a telegram to H.E. the Viceroy that conditions 
made relating to Khalifa might be improved; and 

(3) To send a telegram to His Highness the Maharaja Sahib 
Bahadur, informing him that the Mohammadans should 
be given freedom in Islam. 

At every public meeting held in connection with the Khilafat 
agitation, funds were collected on the spot and the money was 
sent to the Punjab Khilafat Committee. 

Those who had started the movement in Kashmir belonged to 
the extreme views. The chief organisers attracted the attention 
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of the authorities and were being kept under strict watch and 
vigilance. 

The popularity of the movement made the Government alert. 
The authorities took serious note of every thing that was going 
on From the very beginning the police constables were instruc¬ 
ted to search for and remove the notices pasted by the Khilafa- 
tists and to keep a good look-out for persons pasting up notices 
of any kind. Intelligent police officials were deputed to the 
Railway Station at the time of arrival of all trains to watch if 

any bundles of objectionable literature were brought in and, 
also, deal with persons who might be in possession of such 
literature or notices as they might deem tit. Reliable Moham- 
madan police officials were instructed to attend the principal 
mosques of the city in plain clothes at prayer time daily and 
report movements.”'^" The Khilafat movement in Kashmir was 
regarded by the British as the misguided movement. In order to 
put a check to the movement the Resident in Kashmir wanted 

propaganda to be started by influential local 

ohammadans by means of dissuading persons from going on 
with the movement.”-" Under the British directions the chief 
activists of the movement had been warned by the state authori- 
les that if disloyal or seditious speeches were ever made or if the 
people were worked up to undue excitement which rendered 
action necessary they would be the first to be proceeded against. 

e Home Minister played a foxy game to kill the movement. 

^ office the leaders and some influential persons 

among Muslims and instructed them to announce to the public 
that there was no disturbance in the state, and that all Muslim 
subjects of His Highness lived in peace and harmony. The 
leaders were also asked to prepare a memorandum mentioning 
therein that there was no trouble to the Muslim subjects in 
Kashmir. Accordingly the memorandum was prepared. But 
when the news of the memorandum got leaked, the Muslim 
masses became very furious. Resentment was expressed especially 
against the attitude of the Mirwaiz of Kashmir. Some shop¬ 
keepers of Zaina-Kadal even sent a word of warning to the 
Mirwaiz. But the Mirwaiz denied the charge of having signed 
the memorandum.”^ Thus, while on the one hand efforts were 
being made by the Government to sow dissension in the move- 
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ment, the Khilafatists were, on the other hand, being strictly 
watched by the state authorities and the agents of the Govern¬ 
ment of India.”® The Governor of Kashmir had gone to the 
extent of warning the chief organisers of the movement either to 
stop the agitation or to face the consequences. He had also 
taken a decision that “if worst comes to worst we can expel a 
person like Kamar Din from the State territories which is an 
ordinary thing. This action does not require any legal support 
and on the other hand will at once put a stop to all this nui¬ 
sance gy direct and indirect means the Government was, 
however, able to kill the movement in Kashmir. 

The Khilafat Movement was a landmark in the history of the 

people of Jammu and Kashmir state. The movement, a part of 

the Khilafat movement started in British India under the 

guidance and direction of Mahatma Gandhi, enabled the 

Muslims of Kashmir for the first time to identify themselves with 

the mainstream of the Indian freedom struggle. The slogan of 

“Mahatma Gandhi-Ki-Jai””« shouted by Muslim masses for 

the first time in Kashmir was a clear proof. However, the 

rnovement did not last long. After a short span of seven months, 

the movement fizzled out. The reasons for its sudden death may 
be summarised as under:”®® 

First, the Government employed all kinds of repressive 
measures to suppress the movement. Following measures for 
Stopping the movement and ensuring peace and tranquillity in 
the State were adopted by the Government: 

(1) Holaing of mass meetings with the exception of purely 

ones may be totally stopped; 

Severe warning be conveyed by the Governor of Kash- 

niir to the three prominent ring-leaders as preliminary 
measure; 

(3) The Judge High Court was to advise the Durbar after 
consultation as to if any other law or regulation was 
^cessary to be enforced in addition to the Seditious 

eetings Act which had already been in force in the 
state; 

(4) The question of proscription of certain publications of 
objectionable character or expulsion of undesirable 
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persons was to be held in abeyance for the present till 

the effects of the stoppage of meetings on the public 
mind was fully gauged; 

(5) “The stoppage of the meetings was to be applied to the 

whole state simultaneously; and » 

(6) “No new society or club was to be formed without the 

previous sanction of the Durbar as orders already ‘ 
stand”. 

The agitation was, however, ultimately brought to an end by 

fully employing the Seditious Meetings Act passed in 1914 to 
ban the Khilafat meetings. 

Secondly, the reactionary role of the Mirwaiz of Jamia 
Masjid, his brother Moulvi Aticj-UIlah and their associates was 
also responsible for the debacle of the movement. It surprised 
the people to learn of the traitorous role played by the' Mirwaiz 
who fully supported the Government, advising it to arrest the 
Khilafat leaders, who, he considered, were rebels.^^^ In a 
meeting with the Governor of Kashmir, held at his office on 
September 1, 1920, the Governor of Kashmir, was told that the 
Khilafat agitation was not a religious affair; that the Khila- 
fatists were only a few trouble makers. They unanimously 
suggested to the Governor to ask Babu Qamar-ud*din to furnish 
security because “he was the originator of the trouble”.^^® 

Thirdly, the services of some Government officials were also 
used to persuade the individual leaders of the movement to 
abandon the agitation. Orders banning public meetings were 
issued and got signed by the agitators. Even the office of the 
Resident of Kashmir was used to persuade the active workers 
to keep aloof from the movement. The policy of the Govern¬ 
ment of India too was responsible for the failure of the 
movement. 

Lastly, the most important reason why the movement petered 
out without leaving an impress behind was the total aloofness of 
the non-Muslims, trorn its activities.It is surprising that 
while in the British Indian subcontinent both the Hindus and 
Muslims had made a common cause of the Khilafat movement 
against the British, the movement in Kashmir remained confined 
to the Muslims alone. Had the non-Muslims joined the movement, 
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possibly a secular national movement in Kashmir would have 
emerged much earlier than it actually did.' 




After the Khilafat movem ent. the ,Jahimr rising of the Silk 
■ ■— ' — ^ ——— 

factory marked another important milestone in the peoplc^s 

^history o f Jammu and Kashmir. The Khilafat agitation had 

already infused a spirit of mobility in the Muslim masses of 

Kashmir. This spirit of mobilit y ^vince^^ the ^^^rkers 

the Government-owned Silk Factory in their struggle against 

^ ___ 

so cio-economic grievances, y 

^Xbe^wQike rs of the S ilk Fac toryJiad^jcoii^tantly beeji^co m pi a i- 
ning against the **insuffi£iencv^^^f^^wa^es^ corruption of the 
officials a nd th ejyra^ny m the ffisp^ting staff Jhe conten- 
^on of these hourers wa s that, in addition to their low wages, 
Jhey were insult ecL,hv-. the offi riak who H^manHe^l b ribes and 
^ade them worlT^their houses like domestic s erva njs. They 
^Iso coTnplained that they were marked absent from " duTy^m^ 
^halTa d a y -j f they reached the - faernry They deoja 

de d a treatment and an increase of wages.In order to 
cause the authorities to meet their demands, the workers of the 
factory struck work for many days in July, 1924. Their pro¬ 
gramme of action included the holding of meetings and taking 
out of processions. On the 12th of July, 1924, the Anjuman-i- 
Nusrat ul-Islam convened a public meeting to pray to God for 
the welfare and good health of Raja Sahib (Hari Singh) who 
was confined to sick bed. On the same day, the labourers of 
the Silk Factory took out a procession with a view to joining 
^lis public meeting. No untoward thing happened, and the 
overnment took no action"^gaiiisl the pr o cessionists. On July 
, the Government stationed troops at the compound of the 
Silk Factory and fixed machine guns at the ghergarhh the 
official secretariat of the State.This action taken by the 
Government was simply meant to prevent the workers from ' 
taking out a procession according to their scheduled programme 
so tnat they should not join the public meeting which was to 
be addressed the same day by Khwaja Kamal-ud din, the Head 
o the Ahmadiya community. But the labourers had already 
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changed their mind, and, instead had gone in to a'tend their 
duty. But when they saw the troops alert with guns, they were 
shocked. The presence of jhie troops in the Factory was a 
sufficient provocation. They assembled together and challenged 
the action of the authorities. Soon an open confrontation 
ensued between them and the armed troops. Within a jiffy^the 
Kuth Parties from 2nd Kashmir Rifles opened fire on the 
labourers, as a result of which “seven workers died and forty 
V ere injured'’.No sooner did the police open the fire than 
the people came out of their houses and joined the workers. 
Throngs of people gathered together on the western side of 
Huzuribagh near the Police Station and offered themselves to 
the authorities on duty for their arrest. But the Revenue 
Minister tackling the situation asked the people to disperse. 
But the people remained adamant?' Then the Revenue Minister 
read out an order to them twice, again warning them to disperse. 
Seeing that the people did not obey, the Minister ordered the 
troops to attack and fire. About two hundred cavalry soldiers 
armed with spears and guns were let loose on the defenceless 
people. Several were killed, many were injured and some women 
were disrespected. The corpses of those killed were carried 
away by the sepoys. The injured were taken to the Mission 
Hospital by the people.The military action generated an 
atmospher e of hysteria . Everybody was aW-stricken. The 
entire city \^s handed o\er to the military who patrolled it in 
trucks, and the situation became calm as if nothing had 
happened. Twenty-two labour leaders were arrested and kept 
under detention .^ The people were ordered to keep the 
peace. The Government instructed the Mirwaiz to announce 
to the public to stop their agitation. When this instruction was 
conveyed to the people by the Mirwaiz in his speech at Hazrat- 
bal on July 22, 1934, the people defied him, saying; “Our hearts 
ache at what we have seen with our own eyes”.^^® Similar 
instructions were given to other leading men to be followed by 
them and their co-religionists for the maintenance of law and 
order in the State.^-® Though outwardly there was perfect calm, 
the Muslims were extremely displeased with the Government. 
The labour leaders under detention were tried, and on September 
19, 1924, the judgement was pronounced at the Central Jail, 
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Srinagar. Fifteen of them were awarded six months’ imprison¬ 
ment while seven were set free.^’’ A partial hartal was observed 
by the Muslim shopkeepers in the city as a protest against the 
judgement. Thus ended the labour revolt. 


Evaluati 






_ _^ 1924 w as primarily an attempt on tne pan 

of the labourers of the Silk Factory to get their eco nprnjc grig:! 
vances redres5;ed . Since their requests and pleas h ad gone 
unheeded, they had resorted to peaceful and non-violent demon¬ 
strations to make the authorities see^ ^e urgency of their needs 

and^emands. ^But the Government”had misunderstood and 

/- 1 

misinterpreted the whole labour trouble. Two chief allegations 
were lodged by the Government against theTabourerT^'^wett"ns. 
^he MbslmT^:onimunity. The Tirst allegation was that the 
labou rers had b roken the law for which they had been so severely 
punished; and the second allegation was that the NT usTimrlrarch 
miiade a communal issue ofThe labour trouble. BUTnothing was 
said about the miserable conditions under which these wretched 
labourers lived their life. The Government had unfortunately 
been moved to act on the information furnished by agencies 
that had misrepresented the labour unre sL The maj ority nf the 
officials of the Silk Factory were non-Muslims. They ha d wanted 
jo divert the attention of the Governme nt fmm real cause 

of th^trouble. This they had done to save thei r own skin. The 

^lame lor the unrest was put on the young educated Muslims 
* who, it was maTTft out Vi^H m/q nt pH prpntp tmiiHlp in the 


it was made out, had wanted to create trouble in 
State,^^ E ven the British agents in the State were informed 
that the Muslims were in possession of cartrid ges. The Muslims 




were mistrusted as communahsts. It was on these grounds that 
the Government justified its action against the labourers saying 
that it had become essential “to save the peace-loving subjects 
(non-Muslims) of the State'’.^^'' As a matter of fact, the 
Muslims in general and the labourers in particular never 
behaved in a communal manner. They had simply wanted 

fulfilment of their demands which were legitimate from every 
point of viewj_,^^,— 

The way the Government tackled the labour problem of the 
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Freedom Movement in Kashmir a. ^ ^ 

Silk Factory was criticised both within and wit^ut the State^ 
The local Khilafat Committee, Lahore, convened a meeting in 
this connection on August 13, 1924 under the presidentship of 
Ghiilam Mohi-ud-Din Qasuri. The Committee demanded the 
appointment of a Commissioner of Inquiry “to investigate into 
the real cause of the affairs and circumstances which had compel¬ 
led the Government to open fire on peace-loving and innocent 
labourers The Committee condemned the action of the 

Government. But the Government did not appoint any commis¬ 
sion to inquire into the incident. It was strange on the part of 
the Editor of the Ranbir, Jammu, to have minimized the impor¬ 
tance of this great historical event. Justifying the action and 
the policy of the Government, the editor wrote that the labour 
trouble occupied an ordinary place in the field of battle so vast 
as the world.The way the Muslim labourers were suppressed 
made the entire Muslim community believe that so long as the 

Government were not wilhn^ to concede their rights, the 
Muslims had to suffer. 





^nmrandum to_the Viceroy of India. 1924 




^ 4 ^ 





A memorandum presented to the Viceroy and Governor-General 
of India, Lord Reading, in 1924 was another important event in 
the annals of the freedom struggle in the State. The suppression 
of labour rising only a few months before had. no doubt, disap¬ 
pointed the Kashmiri Muslims but they had not lost all hope. 
Immediately after the end of the labour rising, they started to 
think in terms of fighting for their demands and rights in an 
organised manner. This ga ve some leading public men the idea 
of forming an association.An Anjuman was unofficially 
formed with the consent of the Resident of Kashmir “who had 
prepared the Muslims for presenting a memorandum to Lord 
Reading, the Vi::eroy of India”.Accordingly a memorandum 
was framed at the house of one Abdul Aziz, Zaildar, at 
Khanyar. It egrrt^ined the following demands of the Muslims:^^^ 






Proprietary rights in land should be granted to the 
tenants, as these had been forcibly snatched away from 
them. 
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* Muslim representation in the State Council^ should be 
according to their ratio in the population. ~ 

rT^order to give Muslims effective representation in 
the Services, all future vacancies be made available to 
them and in case Muslims with requisite^qualifications 
were not locally available, Muslims from outside 
Kashmir be appointed till such time as the local talent 
w^^^available. 

To weed out corruption from Services which had 
exceeded all limits, an impartial tribunal be appointed 
to ingj^ire into these complaints and award punishm^t. 
nice agriculture was the principal occupation of tli^ 




people, the Governor of Kashmir valley should be a 
Muslim and if Muslims of requisite qualifications are 
not available, some Englishmen may be appointed to 
the post. Similarly Muslims should be appointed to _ 
important posts such as the Superintendent of Police, 
the Assistant Superintendent of Police, Superintendent 
oTCustems, etc. 

^ S'(&>-^he cases registered against labourers of the Silk 

Factory be made over for trial to a tribunal which' 
should consist of at least two law-knowing and impartial 

judges, one of whom must be a European. 

67) ‘^S^ce the entire labour force of the Silk Factory 
:onsists of Muslims it is essential that the latter be 
appointed to higher administrative posts in the factory.^ 
^(8) ‘^JPh^^epartment of Shali (rice) should be liquidated 
—^and the restrictions, imposed on the import of food- 
grains from outside the State, be removed. In order to 
reduce the burden on the peasants who had to pay the 
revenue mjht form of Shali, food ratjeni^ ip^rinagar 
be r^stficted to poor people only. 

Muslim or European expert ^n education be appoin¬ 
ted to look after Muslim education. Compulsory free 

• • * 

primaly education be introduced and the same be initia¬ 
led from Srinagar city. Muslims be recruited both as 
teachers and Inspectors in greater numbers and sufficient 
number of scholarships be made available to them for 
higher education in India and abroad. 
























Co>| 
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‘Free forced labour should be completely 
replied by contractual labour 

lie lands that had been foc^bly and illegally seized 
from Muslims and awarded to non-Muslims, should be 
restoi^edto their respective owners. 

n elected Legisla tive Assembly which should also 

»n sti^u^ntj^^ernhly_foii^^ 

^X^QO^ti ^tion Tfor the -Slate, be set up immediate!^ 
Muslim population must be kept in view while granting 
representation to the various communities. / 

(lg}^,.,. ^THi^^ioverni^ contrac ts,..particularly those relating 
to forests^/T^ds and construction, should be granted to 




State^^rrationals in general and to Muslims in particular. 

le Mosques and other religious properties which are 
in possession of the Government be immediately restored 
and steps be taken to ensure that Muslim religious 
places and graveyards remain protected from future 
encroachment by non-Muslims^ 

“A cess of six pies per rupee ch'irged with the land 
revenue from Muslims for the repairs of Jamia Masjid 
Srinagar be made permanent provided half of it is spent 
on the repairs of other historical shrines and the other 
half on the advancement of their education; Provided 
further, a Board consisting of Muslims is constituted 
) administer the 

A Commission composed of impartial European 
officers be appointed to inquire into Muslim grievances 
regarding the Zuljinnah procession, the incident at 
Khanqah-o-Shah-i-Hamdan and those relating to Islama- 
t>ad and Baramulla. 

“Since the rights of Muslims are insecure and are 
trampled under by the local authorities, the Resident 
of Kashmir be made answerable for their plight’’/ 




The memorandum was signed by the leading men of the 
Muslim community of Kashmir.^®* 

The Viceroy, Lord Reading, left Simla for Kashmir on the 
11th of Octol^r, 1924. The Viceroy was “accompanied by 
Her Excellency the Countess of Reading, Sir Geoffery De 
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Montemorency, Private Secretary, Mr. R.B. Worgan, Military 
Secretary, Leut. Colonel, J. Norman Walker, Surgeon, Capf. 

H.L. Mostynonwn. A.D.C., Capt. J.F.H. Combe, A.D.C., and 
Capt. D.B. Daly, A.D.C.”i” 

Maharaja Pratap Singh sent the following telegram to the 
Viceroy when His Excellency entered the territories of the 
Jammu and Kashmir State:*®® 


I like this opportunity of welcoming most cordially Your 
Excellencies to my State. I feel proud and greatly honoured 
by Your Excellencies undertaking a long journey at great 
personal inconvenience to visit my summer capital. I 
earnestly hope Your Excellencies will have had a most 
comfortable journey to Domel, and that all arrangements in 
Camp will be found satisfactory. Am eagerly looking 
forward to the pleasure of meeting Your Excellencies ’V / 

The heir-apparent. Raja Sir Hari Singh, went personally to 
Uri, a place (->3 miles from Srinagar to offer his welcome to the 
Viceroy. The Maharaja received their Excellencies at Shalteng. 
A grand reception had been arranged by the State. A huge 
amount of “about a lakh of rupees for the purpose of enter- 

ri:?. r guests”*®® had already been sanctioned by 

the State for the purpose. 

J4ih Of October, 1924, at 2.30 p.m., a salute of 31 

’ J^^^oHari Parbat Fort, announced the arrival of the 
mg s Representative and party at the other end of the city. 
AS per programme, the Viceroy was taken out in a river 

^ ^ Thousands of men, women and 

ren a lined up the banks of the river Jhelum to greet 
their guest. School boys and college students with their 
teaching staff had been placed on duty to welcome the 

icyoy. s a mark of protest against the discriminatory 
rea ment accorded to them in the State, the Muslims had 

^ ^^8 demonstration. Already they had decorated 

e u tan hana of the Khanqah^-Shah Hamadan with a big 
ac curtain which the authorities o^ duty there got immedia- 
e y removed. ® No sooner did the\ motor launch of the 
iceroy reach the ghat of the Khanqah Shrine than some ten 
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to fifteen persons from among the people put black turbans on 
their heads. This was instantly followed by the Muslim masses 
shouting slogans haryad^ Bidad^\ i.e. help us and give us 
justice. The noise made by (he shouting people was so loud 
that it deadened the drums played by the ^chool boys. As the 
procession moved onwards, the people followed the Viceroy's 
motor launch along the river bank, repeating the slogans. 
When the procession reached the ghat of Mala Lasu, a big 
banner was unfurled by the Muslims carrying in bold letters 
the words. Tyranny, Desecration of the sacred places, British 
Protection The Muslim masses then moved on to 

assemble at the Residency grounds where the viceregal party 

was to be put up and lodged. When the mob reached the 
Residency grounds, it was treated to the batons and kicks of 
the police.But under the circumstances the demonstration 
was a unique event in itself. In due course of time, the 

memorandum was presented to the Viceroy in an e.xtremely 
dramatic way. 

Consequences of the Memorandum 

The consequence.s which followed the presentation of the 
memorandum to the Viceroy proved too heavy for the Muslims. 

Gover nment took a very severe action against the authors 
^f the rne i norandum. Ir westi^atioFis were soon started to 
identify those who had participated in the protest and demons¬ 
trations to the Viceroy against the ruler. In order to identify 
the participant demonstrators, the Governor of Kashmir issued 
an order which required the Muslim population of various 
Mohallas (localities) to present themselves according to the date 
specified in the order, at Huzuribagh. The boys of the schools 
and their teachers on duty on the day when the demonstrations 
had taken place, were also ordered to be present at Huzuri¬ 
bagh to identify the demonstrators from among the assembled 
people.This order of the Governor put the people into a 
state of fear. The Mujawirs^'^'^ and the people of Khanqah-i- 
Mualla in an application addressed to the Resident wrote that 
“they were not responsible for the disturbances and that fifty 
thousand people will be present at Huzuribagh.Thereupon 
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the Resident askea the State as to the genuineness of the order. 

The Governor then postponed the implementation of his own 

order till further orders. Finally, the order was stopped. But 

in the meantime a Commission of Inquiry was appointed to 

investigate into the causes of the disturbances. The commission 

examined the memorialists and took written statements from 

each. Affer the inquiry was over, the memorialists were 
awarded varied punishments.jj^-^::^^^ 

The leading memorialist Khwaja Saad-iid-Din Shawl was 

banished from the State. On October 1 5,1924, the Governor 
or Kashmir sent a police force consisting of 110 sepoys under 
le command of the Superintendent of Police to arrest Saad-ud- 
um bhawl from his house. He was arrested and taken in a 
tonga to the police station at Kothibagh. From the police 
s ation e was put in a closed car and taken (o some unknown 

pace. A few days later, he sent a telegram to his family from 

confirmed the news of his exilement about 
Tnpmr.*V^ people learnt in an instant. Among the other 

hiriaoir 'kh Naqshbandi was deprived of 

his service Naqshbandi was dismissed from 

an apology.'^Bul alT'Ihf T'' 

attendingrovll H I 'vxre debarred from 

were also deLrrL f other State functions. They 

of a “Muni • 1 seeking any office in the State such as 

allowed to ^ Zaildar”‘«^ nor'were they 

They were ^ arranged by the State.*’* 

arranged by thrsf atten^ven the condolence meetings 

Singh.’so When the a Maharaja Pratap 

meeting oasseri a ''J"''^^'^ '-f^uirat-ul-Islam in its condolence 
the bereaved and se^^ 'expressing det p sympathy with 

Governor rlsed t f " ‘he ruler, the 

the resolution bor^ tt to the ruler on the ground that 

accused tk . ^'S^ature of the Mirwaiz who was a 


accused. The memori 
humiliatiom 



thus^laced in a state 
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Saad-ud-Din Shawl. The Muslim population of Srinagar 
reacted to the repressive policy of the Government. They also 
expressed their resentment against the two religious leaders^®^ 
for their indifference to and silence over the matter of Saad-ud- 
Din Shawl’s exilement. The Muslim masses had developed a 
grea t reverenceff or their exiled leader. They sent him telegrams 
and letters expressing their sympathy with him. These were 
thankfully acknowledged. Some Muslims like Mohi-ud-Din 
Kawoosa “gave an application to the Government, requesting 
it to grant family allowance to Saad-ud-Din Shawl’s family and 
also to grant permission for the collection of money from the 
people for the same purpose.^'*^- But no family allowance was 
granted. However, a fund of eleven hundred rupees was 
contributed by the ricn businessmen and was “sent to Saad-ud- 
Din Shawl through one Ghulam Mohammad Pandit”.^^^ 
Moreover, the Muslims in the city were filled with a spirit of 
revolt. The Government took strong measures to avoid any 
further disturbance. “The entire city was handed over to the 
army. A reign of suppression was started by the army. The 
people reacted to it by shouting slogans from the house-tops.’’^^* 
This was a sufficient indication of the people’s displeasure 
against the Government. 

The State Government was condemned for its action against 

the memorialists not only within the State, but also outside 

% _ ^ 

the State. The Anjuman-i-Kashmiri Muslmanan, Gojranwalla, 
passed the following resloutions^^^ in a meeting held on June 
20, 1925 at the house of Babu Atta Mohammad : 

(1) “This meeting of the Anjuman-i-Kashmiri Muslmanan, 
Gojranwalla, emphatically protests against the Kashmir 
Government’s orders of exilement of Khwaja Saad-ud- 
Din Shawl from Kashmir, the confiscation of the jagir of 
Khwaja Hassan Shah Naqshbandi and the removal of 
Khwaja Nurshah Naqshbandi, by means of forced 
resignation, from his services. The meeting also looks 
down upon the Kashmir Government for the action 
taken by it against the memorialists without the decision 
of any Commission of Inquiry appointed for this 
N purpose.” 
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(2) “This meeting of the Anjuman-i Kashmiri Muslmanan 
Gojranwalla extends its full support to the reforms 
envisaged in the memorial and appeals to the Maharaja 

that he, in his royal mercy, order the implementation of 
the reforms, and remove the communalist elements from 
the administration so that, by this act, His Highness 
brings in the state a ruler of splendour and glory,” 

(3) “This meeting of the Anjumand Kashmiri Muslmanan 

Gojranwalla, appeals to the Governor-General of India, 

the Secretary to Government of India in the Foreign 

Department, Simla and the Resident in Kashmir to 

mitigate anxiety of all Muslim well-wishers of Kashmir 

by advising the Kashmir Durbar to protect the rights 

of the Kashmir Muslims who form the majority of the 

population of the State and pay the bulk of its 
revenues.” 

Similarly, the Yoing Men's Muslim Association, Gujarat, passed 
the following resolutions in its meeting held under the presi¬ 
dentship of Sheikh Kiramat Ullah, the Rais i-Azam und Muni- 
cipal Commissioner:^^® 

^ (I) The meeting of the Young Men’s Muslim Association 

Gojarat, expresses regret at the arbitrary orders of th« 

c ordering the externment of Khwaja 

aad-ud-Din Shawl, the confiscation of the jagirof 

iwaja Hassan Shah Naqshbandi and the dismissal 
o Khwaja Nurshah Naqshbandi from his service. The 
meeting also appeals to the Governor-General and the 

Jndia to take pity on the oppressed and ask 

n) Th- *^“rbar to rescind its orders. 

IS meeting expresses its heart-felt sympathies with the 
us ims of Kashmir and pray to God to bestow upon 
them patience in their hour of trial. 

hIh developments Sir Hari Singh, who had ascen- 
startcH^ ^ 2fter the death of Maharaja Pratap Singh, 

idiicv ^ j:®'‘"y t)f conciliation and compromise towards the 
'™s. lifted the ban on Saad ud-Din Shawl and per- 
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mitted him to return home. Ban on the other memoriali^s 
was also lifted. 

On the 8th of August, 1927, Saad-ud-Din Shawl reached 
Srinagar at 9 a.m. He was accompanied^by the Superintendent 
of Police, and was released at the same place where he had 
been arrested. He was welcomed b^housands of people who 
showered upon him coins and sweas to mark the jubilation of 
the occasion. He was then taken inside the shrine of Dastgir 
Sahib for Dastar-bandi}^^ On the 25th of August, he and 
Hassan Shah Naqshbandi attended the royal Durbar. After the 
Nazarana ceremony was over, both the. memorialists stood before 
the Maharaja until Colonel Hushara Singh finished reading out 
to the Durbar the apologies tendered by both the memorialists. 
Khwaja Hassan Shah Naqshbandi then took his seat among 
the Jagirdars and Saad-ud*Din Shawl among the nobles. 

The presentation of the memorandum to the Viceroy ha^ 
added a new c 


pter to ihe-^fei5 foFy of the people 
The memorand um was ba s icall y an -expression of a Iqng-fejt 

nf ^K^h prin MiLisirfn^~for n demandT oT^stice and 


tnnnaTTTigfits. TJut the Government turned it down^dh 



grounds that t h^ representative institutions were ^ tha t tiinc 

The contention of the Government 

d) 


^beyond practicaTpoliti^ 


was that t he lack of educa tion among the Mus lims nec essity 
their restricted admissi on to the G overnmen t se rvices; and that 

because 



the demandsTbr *^opri etary rignts wi 
fhese were not in accor dance with the wishes of the mai n body 
of tenantry. Ihis was thelcind of res ponse made by tbp Goverm 
" ^ent to the Muslims. _ Tmpli^ly , _tl7ey had to remain £ 0 ntent 

with thenalioiesnof~thc-Government. 



India n Natio nalism, Impact on Kashmir 



Th^militant nationalism in India in the^st decade of the pre¬ 
sent century tdoTc its ^ape due to certain ‘‘significant events in 
the world arena, the most important of which was the defeat 
of Tsarist Russia at the hands of Japan’ V®^_The people’s revolu¬ 
tion of 1905 against the autocratic regime of Tsar in Russia, 
and the liberation movements in-Egypt, Turkey, Italy, etc., 
were other world events which had infused a spirit of national- 
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ism in Indian people during tneir struggle for freedom from the 

foreign ruljj^These events had convinced the Indian nationalists 
that the W^st could never be the ultimate master of Asian des¬ 
tiny. The immediate cause of the rise of militant nationalism 
in IndTa^as the parution of Bengal in 1 905. The partition 
flared up the nationalists who launched a vigorous countrywide 
agitation against the sinister design of Lord Curzon. The 
entire country was surcharged with a spirit of new age. 

The impact of the Indian nationalist movement was felt by 
the educated young non-Muslims in the Jammu and Kashmir 
State. Educationally advanced as they were, these young men 
were influenced by Western learning with its traditions of libera¬ 
lism. The Punjab was first to influence Jammu because of its 
close proximity with the plains where the Indian nationalism 
inspired officials of the administration and the students of 
schools and colleges. These young revolutionaries made 
attempts “to sediice. the loyalty of the Imperial Service 
troops”^®- which were, however, most determinedly quashed by 
the Maharaja. The Commander-in-Chief of the army took 
measures to stop this influence. The authorities dismissed 
Sant Singh, a teacher of Jammu college, from his services for 
taking part in political movements, and expelled him from the 
State. Also, three college students were expelled for one year 
from the State for collecting subscriptions for the Punjabee”,^®^ 
a newspaper published from the Punjab. The political activities 
of the students consisted in shouting the slogan of “Bande 
Matarum and writing it on the walls of schools. Instructions 
were given to the District Magistrate and the Police “to keep 
close watch over all agitators and their promoters”, and they 
were authorised “to adopt measures consistent with the situa¬ 
tions and politically dangerous movements”.The possession 
and the reading of the newspapers were regarded as seditious and 
unlawful.^®® Notifications issued by the Maharaja warned that 
the persons making any speech either in public or private or 
even holding private meetings to cause any kind of disaffection 
or public demonstration of individual feelings of discontent will 
be equally dealt with”.'®® Resides, a strict watch was ke^t over 
the^prphi b i t ecLfiplitjcal literat ure to be imported into the State. 
A few packages containing such literature sent from London 
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were siezed at KarachiThese developments were seriously 
taken note of by the Government of India and it asked the 
Maharaja to take strict measures to check the spread of seditious 
movements as these were thought “to endanger the lives and 
property of Europeans in the State”.'®* The political activities 
of the natives as well as other suspected persons, especially 
Bengalis, we.'‘e brought under a close vigilance.’®* The political 

movements of the subjects of the Stale came under still closer 

watch during and after the^First World War. The victory of 
people’s revolution JfT^ussiajn;OctoberJ^9l7 had disconcerted 
the Government of India. 7his was reflected here ~t no. The 

Residency took measures to stop;^t_he entry of Bolshevic litera¬ 
ture and Ideas in Kashmir.''® A^rict watch wa^ ke'^over the 
communisms in 19^9^ and the Russian currency ‘recovered 
from certain trades in Kashmir vvas confiscated.*'- Despite the 
policy of repression adopted by the Government, the patriotic 
youth continued to be under the influence of the Indian nationa¬ 
lism. The non-cooperation movement inaugurated by Maha¬ 
tma Gandhi following the Jalliunawalla Bagh tragedy vvas 
closely watched by them. Many students from (he State partici¬ 
pated m the non-cooperation campaigns. Over 150 students 
went to ‘ Goiranawalla to attend a conference of students con¬ 
vened by Lala Lajpat Rai to induce the students to join the 
Non-Cooperation movement/’^ 

• influence of the Indian nationalism was quite 

visible .n the Kashmir province. The arrsst of Mahatma Gandhi 

nJ’ r non-Muslims in Srinagar. 

On May 6, 1930 thousands ot the Punjabis and Kashmiri 

Pandits gathered together at Amirakadal. They observed hartal 

and took out a procession which included the sons of the 

Punjabi officials and the Kashmiri Pandits. Foreign doth wL 

burnt at Maharaj Gunj The processionists shouted slogans 

“Mahatma Gandhi ki Jai” and “Maharaja Bahadur ki Jai” 

On May, 7, 1930, ‘‘another , 

A 1^1 Vu procession was organised at 

Amirakadal. The P'o^on iaciuded also the college students 

and rt'sons “f Hi' high offleials, such as the sons of the Cover- 
noiV^ne college students were on strike”. 

previously, drastic measures were taken to put a stop to 

tW revolutionary movements. The Inspector General of 
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Police directed the District Magistrate through a telegram to 
prevent under law, hartals, processions and bonfi re of foreign 
cloth. Observe Government policy”.^"® The copies of this tele¬ 
gram were sent to the Government offices and the educational 
institutions to be noted and signed by the Government servants. 
^he Maharaja issued warning to the students thiU their partxi^ 
p^ionjp jjie^lpp Htical affairs of Indja and_theL_State would 
cause t heir expjjlsion from schools. A committee of inquiry 
consisting of tive members was also appointed to investigate into 
the causes of students activities in the political affairs. These 

measures no doubt suppressed the movement but could not 
eradicate it. 

The early phase of the nationalist movement in the Jammu 
and Kashmir State was not conducted under any formal direc¬ 
tions f|’orri the Indian National Congress. Since there existed 
no political organisation in the State, the nationalist movement 
was conducted by the natives through voluntary participation 
and indirect contacts with the leaders of the freedom movement 
in the British India. But this movement during this phase re- 
naained confined to non-Muslims. The Muslim population of 
the State remained aloof from it. For them the participation 
m political activities would mean to invite further trouble and 
oppression upon themselves. The Government had already 
f^rustrated their hopes. All their efforts to secure for the Mus- 
im community justice and human rights had met with failure. 

oreover, e a sence of a sound and matured leadership among 

.hem was another reason for their non-involvement in this 

movement. 

/ 


Kashmir for Kashmiris 

he voice, Kashmir for Kashmiris, was first raised by the 

miri an its primarily with the object of getting more and 

more a ministrative jobs for the educated unemployed young 

men o t eir own community and also, for securing high posi- 

lons or highly qualified Pandits already in Government 
services. ^ 

Government services had engaged the atten- 
o t e natives for a long time. The State had employed 
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and continued to employ outsiders in large numbers to various 
administrative posts in the Government. In order to keep the 
outsiders off these jobs, the natives demanded that only the 
State subjects should be appointed to Government posts. This 
naturally raised a question as to who was a State subject. This 
question owed its origin to an order issued by the Council 
during the Residency rule in Kashmir. During this period, the 
Council had changed the court language from Persian to Urdu. 
This change had affected the incompetent and corrupt officials 
who were thrown out of jobs. Then a system of competitive 
examination was introduced with its stiff rules for appointment 
to Government services. No Kashmiri could hope to get a job 
because not even one was Matriculate. The result was that 
outsiders continued to be imported to man the administration, 

a thing continously opposed by the natives.Maharaja Pratap 
Singh issued between 1895 and 1912 some orders directing his 
Government that for the appointment to administrative depart- 
rr.ents “subjects of the State should be given preference”.^'® 
The outsiders who formed a n ajority in the Government offices 
and had an effective influence in matters of administration were 
taken aback. Since there was no well-defined definition of the 
terra‘‘State-subject” on record, these outsiders persuaded the 
Maharaja to define the term in such manner that the services, 
trade and property of non-State subjects of the State would be 
protected. The term was defined in 1912 and came to be known 
as the State Subject Definition, 1912. According to this defini¬ 
tion any person who had obtained a “ryat-nama on a 
stamp paper worth annas eight from the Maharaja’s govern¬ 
ment to own land’’^^® could become a State subject. This 
definition did not satisfy the educated natives. They felt that 
it was bound to prejudicially affect their future service interests. 
They requested the Maharaja to reconsider the term A Com¬ 
mittee was appointed in 1922 for this purpose but nothing came 
out of it. 

Finally, the issue came up again towards beginning of Maha¬ 
raja Hari Singh’s regime. The Maharaja appointed a Com¬ 
mission under the chairmanship of Major General Janak Singh 
to define the term. The Commission comprised officials and non¬ 
officials including th«[» natives and the outsiders. The Commis- 
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sion submitted its report ia 1927 defining the term ‘state sub¬ 
ject’. This definition divided the subjects into three categories 
—Class First state subjects, Class Second and Class Third. But 
even the definition fell short of expectations. It did not help 
solve the real issue as expected by the Kashmiri Pandits. On 
the contrary, the new Maharaja had adopted a policy of 
favouritism by giving high posts of administration to the medi¬ 
ocre Dogras. The policy of favouritism was challenged by the 
Kashmiri Pandits who now extended their demands to include, 
besides a share in services, ban on the sale of land to outsiders, 
freedom to press, freedom of association and assembly, and 
creation of an elected legislature to voice the views of the people 
on all affairs of the State. But these demands only remained 
on the pages of the newspapers. The Pandits failed to organise 
an active political forum to pressurize the State to concede 
these de*^^”^*^ 
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nee e ore in March 1911 he came to Jammu. In a communicatic^® 
from the Residency it was said that he is believed to be a prominent- 
agitator of Bombay Presidency” From Chief Minister to the Ins- 
pector-General of Police, July 18, 1917, Ibid. 

J ^ Political Department, Government Records {Old 

ngltsh Records), (Jammu and Kashmir State Archives). 
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6. Demi-ofTicial letter from Governor of Jam'Tiu to the Home Minister 
to His Highness vide 526,-P. doted April 9, 1911, Ibid. 

7. No. 589/CH, Demi-official (confidential), datjd 8th April, 1921, 
Ibid. 

8. Report ofG.C. Rampal, A.S.P. Jammu, dated April 8, 1921, Ibid. 

9. Ibid. 

10. I (Ram Chander Kaul, Abhai), Pandit Janki Nath Dliar, a Govern¬ 
ment servant relevant. Pandit MadhavJoo Bhan who was in those 

days working in Municipal Committee Laboratory—Pandit Bhan had 
been converted to Christianty but he later on got reconverted to 

Hindihsm through Shuddi-cosuited among ourselves and decided 

to set up a Sabha, namely, Arya Kumar Sabho'\ Information gathered 
in an interview with Ramehander Kaul Abhai on July 25, 1972 

11. Copy of letter No. 30 dated the 19th October, 1917, from Pand.t 
Madhav Bhan, Srinagar to the Suprintendent of Police, Kashmir 
Province, Srinagar, Fde No. 261/28-C, 1917, Political Department^ 
General Records {Old English Records)^ (Jammu and Kashmir State 
Archives). 

12. Ibid. 

13. Interview with Ramehander Kaul Abhai, op. cit. 

14. \Vc persuaded a man, namely, Pandit Omkar Nath, a pettition writer 

to marry a young widow of a village. Wc went to the village, brought 

the widow with great care. W’e took her to the Court where she 

agreed to marry the man and the widow-marriage was performed.” 

Ibid. 


15 . 

16 . 

17 . 



r 

o 


19 . 

20 . 

21 . 

22 . 


Ibid. 

The information was gathered in an interview with Pandit Vcdlal 
Vakil on May 15, 1973. 

File No. 157-C-ll Political Department of [91\\ Government Records 
(Old English Records)^ Jammu and Kashmir State Archives. 

...Afier him arose Swami Vivekanand. He jpoke on the principles 
of which Arya ^amaj was working and in explaining he criticised Islam 
and Jainism.” Confidential report from A S.P. Jammu to S.P. 
Jammu dated 8th April, 1921. Ibid. 

On 30th of July 1923, toe Arya Samajisis had made bitter attacks on 
Islam. Hafiz Mohammad Ismail, Personal Diary 1907-1950 {Manu¬ 
script unpublished), dated the 30lh July, 1^23. 

Also “1 reached Huzuribagh at 4 p.m. 1 he meeting was on...and 
Syed Mubarak Shah gave a meaningful speech. He compared Islam 
with Christianity and Hinduism. He challenged the Hindus and invit¬ 
ed them to an open discussion”. Ibid., March 23, 1924, item 1. 

Ibid , June 2, 1928, item 3. 

Report G.C. Rampal, Assistant Superintendent Police; op. cit.. File 
No. 157/C-ll (Jammu and Kashmir State Archives). 

Ibid. 

No. 4},C-inl (Demi-officialJ. Ibid. 
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23. The information has been gathered in an interview with Lala Mulk 
Raj Anand Saraf, Editor, The Ranhir, Jammu, on May 21, 1973. 

'24. “Dogra Sabha and Anjuman-i-lslam Jammu”, (Lahore, Akhbar-i- 
Kashmir, June 28, 1925). 

25. An interview with Mulk Raj Anand Saraf, op. cit. 

26. Hafiz Mohamm-Jd Ismail, op. cit., dated September 26, 1926, 
item 2. 

27. Munshi Assad-Ullah was made the President of the Reception Com¬ 
mittee for the Annual Session of the Dogra Scbhi and Pandit Jia 
Lai Kilam Secretary. Ibid., dated October 11, 1926. 

28. //>/t/., dated October 13, 1926. 

29. Ibid , dated October 14, 1926, iten 4 and dated October 15, 1926, 
item 1. 


30. In a meeting with Khwaja Mohammad Maqbool I asked him t e 
reason why he had participated in the Dogra Sabha meeting. He 
said that he had to do so because Balkak Dhar had written to him. 
He added, “I thought he (Balkak Dhar) would go to Janak Singh and 
tel! him in case I did not participate that I was communal. 1 perso¬ 
nally opposed it (Dogra Sabha) on principle. Ibid., October 12, 1926, 
item 1. 


31. Information gathered in an interview with Shri Shambu Nath Bhan 



in July, 1973. 

Pandit Damoodhar Bhatt, Shri Mohan Kishen Tickoo, 

T.N. Kaul were other leading members of the Fraternity 
Ibid. 


Pandit 

Society, 


3 . Pandit Prem Nath Bazaz kepi this letter in a wooden frame so that 
any one could see and react to it for his satisfaction. The informa¬ 
tion was gathered in an interview with Shri Vedlal Dhar, Vakil, 
op. cit. 

34. IhU, 

35. Ibid. 

36. Interview with Shri Shambu Nath Bhan, op. cit. 

loulvi Atiq-Ullah Shah, Serat-ul-Waizeen (Lahore, Rifai Aam Press, 
1910), p. 24. 

38. Every issue of the Anjumin's ofiTicial Journal Halai-o-Rou’i-Dad con¬ 
tained in the inner side of its cover the aims and objects and rules ot 
membership of the Anjuman. 

39. Speech delivered by Moulvi Anwar Shah, Lolabi, at the second 
^nual session of the Anjuman-i-Nusrat-ul-lslam; the Halat-o-Rou-i- 

40 v: ^ Himilya Steam Press), p. 30. 

peech delivered by Munshi Ghulam Mohammad Khadim at the 

second annual sessiop of the Anjuman-i-Nusrat-ul-Islam; Ibid., 

P. 41. 

41. Ibid. 

42. Ibid. 
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43. Speech delivered by Saad-ul-Din Shawl at the Second Annual 
session of the Anjuman-i-Nusrat-ul-Islam, Halat-o-Rowi-Dad p. 63. 

44. Speech delivered by Khwaja Mohammad Maqbool Pandit at the 
annual session of the Anjuman in 1915, Halat-o-Rou-i-Dad, (Srinagar^ 
Prata Ka^^hmir Steam Press), p. 39. 

45. Mohammad-u-Din Fauq, Tarikli-hAgwand-Kashmir, Vol. 2, p. 89. 

46. Hafiz Mohmmad Ismail, op cit., dated July 4, 1922, item 3. 

47. Jbid.^ dated October 5, 1922, item 2. 

48. Ibid., dated July 8, 1923, item 3. 

49. Ibid , dated December 20, 1925, item 3. 

50. Hid., dated June 3, 1922, item 1. 

51. The deputation consisted of Mirwaiz Kalan, Mirwaiz Hamadani^' 
Mirza Ghulam Mustafa, Khwaja Hussan Shah Naqshbandi, Mouivi 
Atiq-Ullah, Munshi Assad-Ullah, Siif-ud-Din Ganai, Mohi-ud-Din 
Kawoosa Mohi-ud-Din Gangroo, Khwaja Saad-ud-Din Shawl, and 
Pir Abdullah Shah Qamri...Mirza Ghulam Mustafa read out the notes 
and Munshi Assad-Ullah acted as an interpreter. Ibid., dated June 
19, 1922, item 2. 

52. Ibid., dated August 30, 1922, item 2. 

53. 76/^/ , dated May 23, 1923 item 2. 

54. Ibid., dated July 2X, 1921, item 1. 

55. Ibid., dated July 25, 1921, item 2. 

56. Ibid., dated July 27, 1921, item 2. 

57. Ibid., dated July 31, 192 1 , item 1 . 

58. Ibid., August 3, 1921, item 2 and August 13, 1921, it m 4. 

59. ‘Tn the evening a meeting of Anjuman-i-Taraqqi-Talim was held at 
the residence of Munshi Assad-Ullah. A decision with regard to the 
distribution of scholarships was taken in the meeting. One scholar¬ 
ship of Rs. 5/- was given to a college student; 4 (four) scholarships 
of Rs. 20/- each per student reading in IV High and V High classes 
in four different schools; 3 scholarships of Re. I/- each for students 
reading in middle classes and 5 scholarships of annas eight each for 
students reading in primary schools. )hid., 20-8-1921, item 2. 

60. Ibid., September 20, 1922, item 1 and September 22, 1922. 

61. “A meeting attended by Mirza Ghulam Mustafa, Munshi Assad- 
Ullah, Syed Mohi-ud-Din Shawl, Mohammad Sadiq S/O Sheikh Sadiq 
Hussain of Amritsar and other Punjabi Muslims was held at the resi¬ 
dence of Sadar-ud-Din. They wanted to establish a central Anjuman. 
Ibid., dated September 16, 1926, item 2. 

62. Ibid,, dated June 19, 1926, item 3 and dated June 20, 1926, item 1. 

63. Ibid , dated May 24, 1924, item 1. 

64. Ibid,, dated July 16, 1924, item J and July 19, 1924, item 1. 

Also: On the 20th May, 1924; Khwaja Kamal-ud-Din delivered a 
lecture on importance of education. The meeting lasted from 
4.30 p.m. to 7.30 p,m. Khwaja Hassan Shah Naqshbandi, Khwaja 
Banday, Syed Hussain Jalali, Siraj-ud-Din, Munshi Assad-Ullah, 
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Moulvi Sharif-ud-Din and other influential Punjabis were present in 
the meeting. Ibid., dated July 20, 1924. 

65. i6/Vy., dated May 11, 1928. 

66. Ibid., dated May 14, 1928. 

67. Ibid., dated September 14, 1928, item 3. 

68. The main purpose of inviting Khwaja Kamal-ud-Din to deliver a 
speech was to get some financial aid for Khanqah Middle School. 
The Khwaja had written in this connection to Nawab of Bhopal, 
the Nizam of Hyderabad and the other Nawabs; Ibid., July 15, 1924, 
item 3. 

69. Ibid., dated July 20, 1924, item 4. 

70. Both Munshi Assad-Ullah and Mr. G.A. Ashai expressed their resent¬ 
ment against the Mirwaiz in this respect. Ibid., dated September 
9, 1925. 

Also: The Mirwaiz Hamadani had instituted a suit against the Mir¬ 
waiz Kashmir and Mir Abdullah Shah Mutwali for a claim of prea¬ 
ching in Jamia Masjid., Ibid., dated March 9, 1930. 

71. Mohammad-din Fauq, op. cit., p. 89. 

72. “A deputation of 5 members was sent by the “Unjuman” to Shri 
Ghulam Sadaq of Amritsar and another (deputation) of 7 members 
was appointed to go tomorrow at 2 p. m. to the Nawab of Bhawalpur 
for granting some donation to the Unjuman”, Hafiz Mohammad 
Ismail, op. cit., dated October 16, 1918. item 2). 

73. (Lahore, The Zamindar, August 3, 1928). 

74. Ibid. 

75. Information gathered in an interview with Mr. Khushdil, at Aalika- 
dal, Srinagar on May 11, 1973. 

76. Ibid. 

77. Interview with Mr. Khushdil, op. cit. 

78. The name of the Association impels that its function was to make 
Muslims offer regular prayers and make them wear dress accor¬ 
ding to the Islamic laws i.e. a dress which properly covers the head 
and all other parts of the body. 

79. Rais Sher Ali Khan, Jagirdar Rampur'sviewsonthe“An iuman-i- 

Tahaffuz-i-Namaz-Wa-Sastri-Masturat”, (Lahore, Akhbar-i-Kashmir, 
July 25, 1925). 

80. Ibid. 

81. A Muslim priest. 

82. An expounder of the Mohammadan Law. 

83. (Lahore, Akhbar-i-Kashmir, February 21, 1929). 

84. Yezar in Kashmiri means pyjama Since these reformers stressed the 
propriety of wearing pyjamas, they came to be called the F/r^ 
or the priest caring only for pyjamas. 

85. It was in November 1924 that the Mushms of the Punjab thought 
in terms of starting an organization of Young Muslims which could 

compare favourably with those run by sister communities, e.g.. 
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86 . 

87. 

88 . 


89. 

90. 




93. 

94. 

95. 

96. 

97. 


98. 

99. 

100 . 


“Y.M.C.A.” The Society was to start with literary activities which in 
the due course of time would be widened to cover social problems. 
“Letter to the Editor by “M'’, (Lahore, The Civil and Military 
Gazette, November 22, 1924, p. 15. Col. 2). 

Note: The Youngmen’s Muslim Association, Jammu was also 
established on the pattern of the Young Men's Muslim Organizations 
of the Punjab. 


(Lahore, The Zamindar, April 17, 1928). 

Jitiaza-gah is a place where prayers a^'e offered to dead before the 
corpse is buried, and Sahil-gah is a shed or place where water is given 
to the travellers free of cost. It is a pious duty. 

The founders of the Anjuman-i-Islamia were Major-General Saman- 
dcr Khan, Raja Farman Ali Khan, Mistry Yaqub Ali, Syed Assad- 
Ullah Shah and Choudhary Ghulam Abbas, joining it later. Interview 
with Mulk Raj Anand Saraf, op. cit. 

(Delhi, The Muiiadi, June 8, 1926). 

Sixth day after the birth of a child (on this day the house goes on a 
thorough cleaning, the midwife receives her present, the mother and 

child are bathed, the child is named and friends are invited to 
dinner). 

(Delhi, The Munadi, October 5, 1927). 

F.M. Hassnain, British Policy Towards Kashmir, (Delhi, Sterling 
Publishers, Pvt. Ltd.), p. 63. 

File No. 19I5-/I of 1943 (Samvat), Persian (Kashmir Govern¬ 

ment Records), (Jammu and Kashmir State Archives). 

Hashmat-UMali Khan, Tarikh-i-Janimti, p. ,794 vide F.M. Hassnain, 
op. cit. 

F.M. Hassnain, op. cit., pp. 19-20. 

Jbid.,p. 18. 

Begum Imam-ud-Din was, “a woman of determined courage and 
character, revered by her subjects as Madar-i-Mcharban (kind- 
mother) who took up arms and took a vow not to all ow the Sheikh 
to enter her chambers until he fought the invader", see Ibid., f.n. 82, 

p. 26. 


The Department of Shawl-industry in the State. 

Frithvi Nath Kaul Bamzai, A History of Kashmir, (New Delhi, 
Metropolitan Book Co., 1973), p. 668. 

Nab Shah, Wajeez-iiFTawarikh, p. 201, vide F.M. Hassnain, op. cit., 
p. 46. 


101. File No. 313-E <7/1865 (Kashmir Government Records), (Jammu 
and Kashmir State Archives). 

102. Proceedings of the Government of India in the Forein Department for 
the month of May,\905, Secret /, No. 1594 dated Srinagar March 18, 
1905. 

103. Hafiz Mohammad Ismail, op. cit., dated May 28, 1918, item 5. 

104. Ibid., dated May 9, 1918. 
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105. dated June 9, 1921 item 5. ^ 

106. The official members of the Board consisted of the following: 

The Resident of Kashmir, The Revenue Commissioner, the Governor 
of Kashmir, the Home Minister, the Director of Census, the Presi¬ 
dent of the Municipal Committee, Srinagar, the Superinter.dcnt of 
Customs, etc. The non-official members of the Board were; the 
Mirwaiz of Kashmir, Mirza Ghulam Mustafa, Khwaja Hassan Shah 
Naqshbandi, Khwaja Hasan Shah Bar.dey, Munshi Assad-ullah, 
Pandit Hargopal Vakil, Pandit Radha Krishin Koul, Pandit Vcdlal 
etc., Ibid.y dated June 25, 1921, item 4. 

107. R.C. Majumdar and A.K., Majumdar, Ihe Histoi'y of Cult uvc of the 

Indian People, Vo\. XI, (Bombay. Bhartiya Vidya Bhavan, 1969). 
p. 316. 

107A J and K State Archives, “Memo No. 99/C.I,, dated, Jammu, March 
14, 1920”, File No. 200 of 1920 (Old Records). 

107B Ibid., No. 101/C-l- dated March 16, 1920. 

107CThe following batches were arranged for the work: 


1. Allah Dita Siraj Tufail 
Mohammad 

2. Babu Feroze Din Chow- 
dhary Gazanfer Ali 

3. Mirza Mubarik Beg 
Qazi Ziaullah 

4. General Sumandar Khan 
Mohmmad Shah Patoi 

5. Moulvi Umar Din Babu 
Feroz Din 

6. Tufail Ahmad Moham¬ 
mad Sayad Ghulam 
Nabi 

7. Faqir Ullah 

Ibid., File No. 200 of 1920. 

107D. Ibid., No. 104/C.I., dated Ma 
107E. Ibid. 


To move Hafizullah Imam of Masjid 
Sirajan 

To move Imam of Masjid Alaf 
Shah Talab Khatikan 

To move Ghulam Haider, Imam 
Masjid Chamaran 

To move moulvi Rahim Bu.x, 
Imam Masjid Mohalla Qasaban 
To move Tangawalas, Tum-Tum 
wales, Mohammadan shopkeepers 
of Kangar Bazar and Kanak Mundi 
To move Mohammadan vegetable- 
sellers and confectioners 


To move all Khatiks to stop work 
on March 19, 1920 


rch 17, 1920. 


108. 

109. 


Imam is the priest who leads the prayer in mosaoe 
At a meeting held at i •• i ^ rnosque. 

Masjid, during the course of KhmbaTs * M920 “the Imam-i. 
of Caliph of Muslims and also for Th" 

the imam. 

and stability of the Caliphat; prayers were aJso okTdToTthe'vicrn 
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of the warriors of Islam fighting agiinst infidels. The audience were 
greatly impressed. Many of t iem were heard weeping bitterly. Then 
the Imam announced the programme for the next meeting to be held... 
at Chrar-e-Sherif...Syed Jamat Ali Shah was present in the meeting.” 

Ibid., dated June 25, 1920 

110. A place where Id-pra* ers are offered by Muslims. 

111. Hafiz Mohammad Ismail, op. cit.^ dated August 1, 1920, item 3. 

IIIA. J&K State Archives: letter from Superintendent of Police to Ins¬ 
pector General, Police Jammu and Kashmir, File TVb. 200 c?/1920 
(Old Records). 

\\\B. Ibid. 

112. Prendential Address of Jammu and Kashmir Azad Muslim Confer¬ 
ence Party held on 12th, 13th and 14th of Shaban, 1352 Hijra (Re¬ 
printed by Sufi Ahmad Muslim, December 18, 1968), p. 5. 

Also: The following table shows the meetings held and the funds 
collected in connection with the Khilafat agitation in Kashmir. The 
facts and figures have been collected from the Personal Diary of 
Hafiz Mohammad Ismail, op. cit. 


S No. 

Place where the meeting 

Date 

Money 


held 


collected 

1. 

Mai la Baba Sahib 

4.8.1920 

Not given 

2. 

Jamia Masjid Srinagar 

6.8.1920 

-do- 

3. 

Khanqah-Shah Namat-UIlah 




Qadri 

11.8.1920 

Rs. 100.00 
• 

4. 

Masjid Butwani 

12.8.1920 

Not given 

5. 

Jamia Masjid, Srinagar 

13.8.1920 

Rs. 13.00 

6. 

Badshah Tomb, Zainakadal 

15.8.1920 

Not given 

7. 

Jamia Masjid, Srinagar 

20.8.1920 

-do- 

8. 

Marghi Masjid, Zainakadal 

24.8.1920 

-do- 

9. 

Id-gah, Srinagar 

26.8.1920 

Rs. 200.00 

10. 

Qazi Masjid 

27.8.1920 

Rs. 40.00 

11. 

Masjid Butwani—(Lasa Matu, 

a Kashmiri ! 

saint donated one 


shirt) 



12. 

Kalashpora 

28.8.1920 

Rs. 50.00 


112A. J and K State Archives, D.O. Letter No. 350/C.H. from Moulla 
Bakhsh to Chief Mini ster, dated March 17,1920. File No. 200 oj 

1920. . 

112B. D.O. (Confidential) Letter No. 468-C, from the Resident of Kashmir 

to the Chief Minister, Jammu and Kashmir State, dated, Gulmargh, 

August 13, 1920. Ibid. m e 

113. The Mirwaiz-i-Kashmir, Mirwaiz Hamadani, Mirza Ghulam Mustata, 

KhA^aja Hassan Shah Naqshbandi and Khwaja Banday were among 
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those called ]by the Home Minister. Hafiz Mohammad Ismail, 
op, cit,, dated July 1, 1920, item 1. 

114. “...in the meeting Assad Khan, Jan Mohammed and Ghulam Moh- 
mmad, shopkeepers of Zainakadal, were called to his residence by 
the Mirwaiz. He said to them, ‘...on the 13th of Ramazan Khwaja 
Hassan Shah called me and told that since there were disturbances 
in the Punjab our state was free from these things. A better course 
would be to submit a memorandum to the Maharaja, expressing our 
gratitude to him (for maintaining peace in the State)’...After the 
Ramazan was over, Moulvi Sadat came to me a few times, asking 
me to sign the memorandum but each time I put him off. Then 
Khwaja Hassan Shah came himself to see me. I told Khwaja Hassan 
Shah that I would not sign the memorandum in the capacity of the 
president of the Anjuman but in the capacity of the Mirwaiz on the 
condition that the Government first restored to us (Muslims) Father 
M 2 Lsjid...and other confiscated mosques, otherwise I was not prepared 
to have myself decried inside and outside the State...” Ibid., dated 
July 1, 1920; item 3. 

115. Hafiz Mohmmad Ismail records the information thus given him by 
one Moulvi Ghulam Hassan, a teacher of the Mission High School. 

“Mr. Bisco called me, and said that there is a sedition here. I (the 
Moulvi) said, there is no sedition at aP in Kashmir”. Mr. Bisco said, 

“Yesterday there was a public meeting at Rainawari and Qamar-ud- 
Din delivered a lecture in that meeting in which he made references 
to Jalianawala Bagh, Amritsar. “He is a focd. He does not know 
what he speaks”, said the Moulvi. Ibid., July 5, 1920, item 2. 

115A. J and K State Archives, Letter, dated, August 16, 1920, from Chief 

Minister, Jammu and Kashmir, to the Resident of Kashmir, File No, 
200 0/1920. 

116. The information gathered in an interview with Fir Moham.mad Afzal 
Mukhdoomi on August 5, 1974. 

116A. Proceedings of the meeting held in the office of Chief Minister of 
J and K State on September 2, 1920. Ibid, 

117. On Id-ul-Azha, the 26ih August, 1920, Mirza Ghulam Mustafa, the 
Mirwaiz, Khwaja Hassan Shah Naqshbandi and Moulvi Aiiq-Ullah 
had gone to see the Minister and the Governor. The Inspector of 
Police was also there. They complained against the workers of the 
Khilafat agitation. Moulvi Atiq-Ullah said t > the Governor, “They 
are rebels and should, therefore, be arrested.” Hafiz Mohammad 
Ismail, op. c/7., August 29, 1920, item 3. 

118. Mr. Salam Shah said that all agitators should be asked to furnish 

security. If Babu Qamar-ud-dm alone “will be a''ked to furnish 

security, you are going to antagonise the Punjabi Muslims”. Ibid,, 
September 1. 1920, item 2. 

118A. The official records consulted show that only one “akashkol” joined 
and attended one meeting held at Safakadal but was immediately 
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warned and consequently lie abstained from attending the other one* 
Similarly one P. Amar Nath Raina was said to have delivered once a 
short speech at a meeting held at Nawakadal. 

1.9. In a meeting convened by the Governor in connection with the 
Khilafat agitation, Moulvi Abdullah, Deputy Governor, w'as sent to 
persuade Moulvi Mohammad Yussuf Shah to abandon the agitation* 
Muzafar Hussain, Tehsildar, was sent to Syed Mubarak Shah, and 
Nur-Illahi, Tchsildar, to Babu Qimar-uJ-Din. Babu Qamar-ud-Din 
did not sign the order. He said that he was not a State Subject. He 
was sent from outside to spread the Khilafat movement in Kashmir. 
Ibid., September 11, 1920, item 4. 

120. Dr. Abdul Wahid's statement before Riots Enquiry Committee, His 
Highness' Government Jammu and Kashmir—written statements^ part I 
(English), Srinagar Riots Encpiiry Committee(]diramu, Ranbir Govern¬ 
ment Press, 1931); p. 111. 

121. Hafiz Mohammad Ismail, op,cit., June 13, 1924, item 1. 

122. Ibid., July 19, 1924, item 2. 

Also: Hafiz Mohammad Ismail records that some Pandits had 
managed to inform the Maharaja and Raja Sahib that the Muslim 
workers of the Silk Factory would loot the Pandits and pelt the royal 
Palace with stones...” Ibid. 

123. Jammu and Kashmir Government Administrative Report, Sanivat 1981, 
p. 9. 

124. Hafiz Mohammad Ismail, op. cit., July 21, 1924. item 2 and July 19, 
1924, item 3. 

125. Ibid., July 22, 1924, item 2. 

126. Mirwaiz Moulvi Ahmad-UHah Shah, Mirwaiz Hamadani, Munshi 
Assad-Ullah, Mirza Ghulam Mustafa, Khwaja Hassan Shah Naqsh- 
bandi. Doctor Abdul Wahid,Budhay Khan, Mohi*ud-Din Gangu, Saad- 
ud-Din Shawl, Mohi-ud-Din Kawoosa, etc. were instructed to see that 
the peace and order was maintained by the Muslims. Ibid., July 21,1924. 

127. Ibid., dated September 19, 1924, item 2. 

128. On the 21st of July, 1924 the Governor of Kashmir had convened a 
meeting of some leading Muslims of Kashmir in his oflTice. The 
meeting was held at 12 0’ clock in the day The Governor told those 
present at the meeting that the labourers of the Silk Factory had 
broken the law for which they had been severely punished. The 
Governor added that the Muslims had made a Hindu-Muslim question 
out of it and that they were troubling the Pandits...Budhay Khan said 
to the Governor, “Pandits are unnecessarily spreading rumours against 
Muslims with the result that we have so treated...The Pandits should 
also be made to understand that they should not do so.’’ Ibid., July 
22, 1924, item 1. 

129. “...a Sikh reporter had reported that Jalal-ud-Dln, Hakim Jaffar, 
Mohi-ud-Din and Ghulam Ahmed Ashai were responsible for the 
Silk Factory Workers’ strike. The reporter was asked by the Deputy 
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Inspector of Police to get the report confirmed by the authorities of 
the Silk Factory. In case the report was not so confirmed, the 
reporter had to bear the consequences. The reporter got perturbed 
and said to the Deputy Inspector of Police, “Maheshwar Nath Nagari 
made me write this*’. dated June 6, 1924. 

Also, a deputation of Pandits had gone to see Dr. Deu and told him 
that the originator of trouble at Silk Factory was Ghulam Ahmad 
Ashai, Ihid.y August 1, 1921, item 3. 

130. Elan-i-Hari Singh, vide Ibid.y July 25, 1924, item U 

131. File No. 82/A/-94, 1924 (Old English Records), (Jammu and Kashmir 
State Archives) 

132. Editorial, (Jammu, the Ranbir Weekly). 

133. “1 and Khwaja Mohammad Maqbool went to see Munshi Assad- 
Ullah in connection with the annual function of the Madarasa. Khwaja 
Saad-ud-Din Shawl was already present there. We came to know 
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Battle for Freedom 


The year 1931 saw the beginning of an organised freedom 
struggle initiated by the Muslims of Kashmir against the rule of 
autocracy in which they had been suffering untold miseries for 
more than eight decades. The rising of the 13th of July that 
year was not merely a protest against the excesses of certain 
officials with the religious practices of the 'Muslims which had 
occurred one after another in Jammu a few weeks before but it 
was in fact a vehement expression of a deeply felt resentment 
of the Muslims who had failed in the past to persuade the 
rulers to doThem justice. They exploited the incident of an 
alleged de secratio n of the Holy Quran and made it the starting 
point of what eventually turned out to be a long-drawn-out 
political str^gle. Coming out of the state of disarray into 
which they had lain low for long, they pulled themselves 
together, and entered upon an organised battle for freedor* 
from economic, social, political and religious subjugation . 

Causes of Muslim Unrest Culminating in battle for 

_ ->a» .ns whereas 

The Muslims in general, and the of Jammu pro- 

cular, were subjected to the rule of wHrTTranded a 

during the Dogra period in the Statr'^"* "o/ stigma, 

were discriminated against in 

mic,political and religious. The forced laoour and then 
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Muslim unrest in Kashmir may be summarised thus: 

{ci) Economic Causes 

More than 80 per cent of the Muslim population in Kashmir 
lived on agriculture. The peasants of Kashmir had no pro¬ 
prietary rights of land while the peasants of Jammu enjoyed 
full proprietary rights of land. The peasant in Kashmir was 
at the mercy of the State officials because he could be ejected 
at any time by the State.^ The peasants in Kashmir suffered 
most miserably under the entire economic system which was 
“generallv feudal marked by the problem of transition into a 
weak type of capitalism”.^ There seemed to be no hope of 
their salvation from the monopolistic position of the State as 
the proprietor of the land, the system of jagirdari and the 
corrupt and oppressive bureaucracy. After providing subsis¬ 
tence for a fast growing population and the jagirdars, the rest 
of the yield was shared by the officials who lived “free on the 
villagers from whom they levy exactions in the form of a syste¬ 
matic toll”.^ The poor cultivators were squeezed and, thus, 

. almost left in starvation. 

(b) Kar-i~Sarkar {Labour requisitioned for State Purposes) 

The institution of the Kar-i-Sarkar was introduced as a substi¬ 
tute for the begar which had officially been abolished in 1920. 
Under the Kar-i-Sarkar the villagers were required to render 
services for the State whenever demanded. But the officials 
of the Government exploited the institution for their private 
r)urposes. They used to “employ villagers to carry their luggage 
of charge over long distances and indent on the villagers 
" »ces without any remuneration’^.'^ Even the mental staff 
''ernment offices was exploited by their superiors in 
^-^^^^^^ar'i-Sarkar. The severity of the labour 

"’tate purposes was no less than that of 
'*‘6 peasantry under the Kar-USarkar 

" it at present than under the begar"'f 
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(c) Provuicialism and racial discrimination 


The policy of provincialism and racial discrimination followed 
by the Dogra rulers was bound to create an atmosphere of 
hatred, apathy and antagonism amongst those against whom 
such a policy was directed. The Dogras regar ded the people 
of Kashmir as a subject race. As such, there had been a 
provincial as well as communal bias in the policies adopted by 
the GgyernmejxL® Thus, the Government contracts were given 
to the non-Muslims from outside the State at rates lower th^n 
the rates olTered by the local Muslim contractors lor similar 
contracts-.’ Also, the leading commercial concerns were owr.ed 
and run by the outsiders. These outsiders were encouraged 
by the Government at the cost of the native traders and 
businessmen who were in a state of inferior position. Lakhs 
of rupees were loaned to the non-Muslims from outside the 
State for the development of industries in the State. No 
interest or only a nominal interest was charged on the money 
loaned to them.^ The Cottage Industries in Kashmir, owned 
and run by the Muslims, suffered from a lack of capital invest¬ 
ment. The State cared the least to help the owners with 
finance. The Government “did not give any financial assis¬ 
tance to these industries for their develppment, nor did it take 
any interest in introducing new patteDK^^arm^esigns in the pro¬ 
duction of its finished goods”.® Mr. Jamna^' Das Bajai, a 
famous disciple of Mahatma Gandhi deplored the state of 
affairs of the Kashmiri Craftsmen in a speech made on July 11, 
1929 at Pratap Bhawan, Srinagar.^® Mr. Bajaj admitted that 

cottage industry in the villages of Kashmir was not valued 
by the Government”. 


n t e eld of justice those convicted of murder except Dogra 
lan w^re hanged. ^ I he people of Kashmir province/and 
ign ^ ^ areas —wcre ^not entitled to join the arpi;s/ The 
as nuns were also denied the right to possess argl^ whereas 

the„o„.M„uLs of 


branded 


13 o. ^ non-Muslims ot 

Vince. imilarly, the Muslim Bakarwats were 

Hindu Bakarwals bore stigma 

jected to the practice first of forced and the 
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of Kar-i Sarkar and the non-Muslims were exempted from it 
Even in the grant of Jagirs and titles to the privileged subjects, 
the non-Muslims were shown preference over the Muslims.^* 

^(^)/4^crimination in Government Services 

The Muslims were discriminated against in Government services. 
The Muslims complained that they were not given an adec]uate 
share in the Government services even according to the available 
number of educated members of their community. The share 

of the Muslim representation in the State services was far less 
than they actually deserved. 

The following table shows the share of the Muslims in the 
Government services in the year 1930 and 


s. 

No. 

Name of the 
Department 

Total 

No. of 
officials 

Notr- 

Muslims 

Muslims 

Muslim 

percen¬ 

tage 

1. 

Forest 

124 

120 

4 

3.2 


Customs 

159 

150 

9 

5.8 

3. 

Education 

62 

56 

6 

9.6 

4. 

Judiciary 

37 

33 . 

4 

10.8 

5. 

Medical 

220 

188 

32 

14.5 

6. 

Revenue 

148 

113 

35 

23.6 

7. 

Treasury 

201 

188 

13 

6.4 

8. 

Police; 






a) From I.G P. to 

87 

71 

12 

13.2 . 


Sub-Inspectors 






b) Constabulary 

1378 

628 

650 

47.1 


The administration was, in fact, dominantly manned by the 
non-Mushms and in this the share of Kashmiri Pandit com¬ 
munity waS'^ not insignificant. So far as they were concern^, 
“there is not' a single department of the administration except 
the Army froii^^\ which we have been debarred (though there is 
no such bar in^Jhe British Indian Army which contains several 
Kashmiri Pandi^ holding the King’s Commission) which does 
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not owe its reputation, such as it possesses, for efiiciency 
ily to the Kashmiri Pandit element in it”.^^ 



{e) Political Causes 

Politically, the people were deprived of all basic rights and civil 
liberties. There existed no public opinion in the State. The 
right to freedom of sgee^, freedom of press and platform and 
freedom of association were made unlawful. Even the holding 
of a private meeting or a religious meeting was prohibited. 
Such meetings could, however, be permitted only with the 
prior permission of the authorities. Even when a permission 
was granted, the applicants were required to submit before¬ 
hand to the authorities a summary note of the speeches to be 
delivered at such meetings.J^ If an association whose main aim 
was to teach the Quran was permitted to do so, the police were 
ordered to “watch that the Anjuman does not take part in 
political matters”.^’ In the absence of elementary political 
rights and civil liberties no healthy criticism was possible. The 
people were torced to be silent which made them perturbed and 



(f) Religious Causes 

The Muslim subjects suffered from various religious disabilities. 
Several mosques, shrines and other sacred places were in the 
possession of the Government. With regard to the right to 
change one s religion, a Muslim converted to Hinduism was not 
deprived of his right to property and guardianship over his 
children, whereas in the case of a Hindu converted to Islam 
all such rights were lost to him.^» This discrimination/ was 
regarded by the Muslims as outrageously offensive to all sense 
of religious liberty. \ The then existing laws of the State relating 
to inheritance of agricultural land did not permit the daughters 
of the Muslim parents to inherit their property in land and the 
law of primogeniture was also in contradiction with the 
Mohammadan law. The Muslims wanted the Government to 

amend these laws so that they were bre^ght in line with their 
religious laws. / 
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The slaughter of cows was declared an unlawful act by the 
State. Any one found guilty of having slaughtered a cow was 
awarded life imprisonment which was later on reduced to seven 
years. Ruthless treatment was meted out to the Muslims 
even if they were suspected of having committed the crime. 
From the time the law was put into effect upto 1931, “eight 
thousand Musalmans have spent their lives in prison under 
this crime”.’® The Muslim subjects never raised any objection 
to the selling of JatkJxpr^ or pork permitted to be sold in open 
market. What the Muslims wanted was that the punishment 
f^or the cow-slaughter was too heavy and enforced in an 
inhuman way and that it needed to be reformed. The Muslims 
also complained that the State followed an open discrimination 
in the use and utilization of the fiinJs of the Dharmarth Depart¬ 
ment. Out of its funds which rani into lakhs of rupees, the 
State gave liberal assistance to the Hindus for the construction 
of the temples and shrines and for the celebration of various 
Hindu festivals, but no such assistance was ever made avai¬ 
lable to the Muslims."’ This attitude of the Stale was, accor¬ 
ding to the Muslims, contrary to the declared policy of the 
ruler and his “religion of iustice”.-- 

Immediate Causes 

The immediate causes which led to the political disturbances of 
July 1931 can be attributed to the emergence of a group of edu¬ 
cated Muslims with a modern outlcok, the high-handedness of 
the Cabinet Government in the State during the presence of the 
Maharaja in Europe, and the interference of the authorities in 

the religious affairs of the Muslim subjects leading to the insult 
of the Holy Quran. 

N^Emergencc of Educated Young Muslims 

% 

By 1930 Kashmir had seen the emergence of a good number 
of young Muslims who had received higher education at various 
universities in India. TJiese young men came from middle class 
families and formed a middle class intelligentsia with a middle- 
class political outlook.\ During their educational career, they had 
acquainted themselves^ with the political movements of the Indian 
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subcontinent. They belonged to the revolutionary era. Back 
in Kashmir, they faced the problem of unemployment as they 
could not get suitable jobs. They felt frustrated. 

During their unemployment, they “started a Reading Room 
near Fateh Kadal in Srinagar, where most of them used to meet 
and discuss the current topics of the day'V"^ The young men 
were convinced that the Government was not willing to trust the 
Muslims by throwing open to them the doors of administration. 
Many hurdles had been created from time to time in their way, 
the latest being the establishment of the Civil Service Recruit¬ 
ment Board.^ According to the rules made under the Recruit¬ 
ment Board a candidate was entitled to apply for a higher post 
only if he fulfilled the following canditions:-^ 

Firstly, he was supposed to produce a good health certificate 
from the Chief Medical Officer. 

Secondly, he had to deposit fifty rupees at the time of ap¬ 
plying. 

Thirdly, nobody above twenty years could apply. 

Fourthly, only a candidate belonging to a good and noble 
family could apply for a higher post. 

Fifthly, a candidate possessing good health could not apply 

under rules if any of his family members had suffered from any 
contagious disease. 

Finally, candidates had to pass a competitive examination to 
qualify themselves for appointment. 

These rules, regulations and conditions were highly compli¬ 
cated. They had no rational bases. The educated Muslims saw 
no chance to get into services. They contended that these rules 
and regulations were framed with the intention of keeping them 
away from the administration. The Reading Room party sent 
a representation, on September 11, 1930, to the Cabinet Govern- 
ment, acquainting the members with the problem of unemploy¬ 
ment faced by the Muslims. On October 6, the Secretary of 
me Cabinet Government, Thakur Kartar Singh, invited a 
eputation of the Reading Room party to discuss the condi- 
lons prevailing in the State.Accordingl}', on October 16, 
30, Sheikh Mohammad Abdullah and Mr. Abdul Aziz Fazili 
went to attend the Cabinet invitation. In a long discussion 
at ensued the deputationists convinced the Government of the 
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injustice meted out to the Muslim subjects of the State. The 
Sheikh exposed the irrationality of the rules and regulations 
made under the Civil Service Recruitment Board. In reply 
Mr. Wattal, a member of the Cabinet Government, said to the 
deputationists, You have formed a wrong opinion about it 
(Recruitment Board) beforehand. I have done more than enough 
for the Muslims. Previously there was no Muslim in the office 
of the Accountant General.”-® “But what have you done for 
Kashmiri Musalmans ? Mr. Abbas is an outsider and a non- 
State subject. His appointment was made, probably, be¬ 
cause of some influence”, said the Sheikh.-^ He warned the 
Cabinet Government of the consequences in case it showed any 
slackness in protecting the rights of the Muslims of Kashmir. 
The Cabinet members did not, however, attach any importance 

to this warning and considered it merely an expression of frus¬ 
tration of an aggrieved young man.-^ 

Highhandedness of the Cabinet Government 

During his stay in Europe in 1930 Maharaja Hari Singh’s 
a ministration of (he State had been taken over by the Cabinet. 

IS permd is known as the Cabinet Government in Kashmir. The 

of non-Muslims only with not a 
single Muslim in it. The Maharaja had not exercised any wisdom 

or foresight at the time of announcing his Cabinet Government. 
Had he included a Muslim member in it, he would have cer¬ 
tain y respected the sentiments of his Muslim subjects. During 
Its short tenure, the Cabinet Government functioned to the 
detriment of the Muslim community. For example, two posts 
of college Principals, one in Srinagar and the other in Jammu, 
had fallen vacant. The Cabinet Government had invited appli¬ 
cations for these. The application of an outsider, Mr. Mukhtar, 
was recommended by the Education Minister, Aga Syed Hussain 
on the basis ot the applicant s merit and experience in teaching. 
When the selected applications were placed before the Cabinet 
for consideration, it rejected Mr. Mukhtar’s application with¬ 
out assigning any reason. The appointnrjents were made in 
favour of two non-Muslims with no better claims than Mr. 
Mukhtar.^^ Again, at a meeting held in February, 1931; the 
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Cabinet Government took a decision to “prohibit the entry 
into the State of a (Muslim) deputation led by the Nawab of 
Dacca”.But there was no such ban imposed on the Hindu 
leaders like Madan Mohan Malviya. 

Interference with Religion 


Two instances of interference with the religious affairs of the 
Muslims took place in Jammu in April. 1931. On April 29, 
1931, when the Muslims were busy in a prayer meeting on the 
Id-day, a Sub-Inspector of Police, Babu Khem Chand, tried to 
stop the Imam, Moulvi Atta Ullah Shah Bukhari, from reading 
out the Khuiba in which the Imam “spoke of Pharaoh as a 
ciueland tyrant king”. The Sub-Inspector warned the Imam that 
he should stop delivering a political speech. He told the Imam 
that only the Namaz was permitted. The Moulvi said that 

M ^^^ding the Khutba which was as important as the 
amaz itself. The Sub-Inspector's behaviour was taken as an 

meeting was convened the same day at 5 p.m. 

L The meeting was arranged by the Young 

en s Muslim Association, Jammu and presided over by Mistry 

Hussain Baksh. Choudhry Gouhar Rehman, the Secretary of 
the Association said;«i 


‘••dhe conditions under which the Muslims of Kashmir 

cin r^own to the entire world. Our political suppres- 

nnr ^^^^ational backwardness were sufficient to ruin 

cniQiJrT \\7 religious freedom is now being 

remained silent when we saw the State ignoring 

a poverty. We did not utter 

ful Fn things lawful for us were made unlaw- 

to remli ^ ^ Sake, tell us, how long shall we be forced 

live a lir^ Muslims should now make every effort to 

hve a life of peace and honour . . .- 


ment passed at the meeting. The Govern 

misbehavio^ur'^^Th the police officer for his gros 

Mahara'a A ^ copies of the resolution were sent to th 
Maharaja and other authorities of the State. 
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Another incident occurred the same day at Dagore in Samba 
Tehsil about 15 miles from Jammu. A water tank there was 
jointly used by the Hindu Brahmins and the Muslim weavers. 
In order to offer their Id-prayer, the Muslims began to draw 
water from the tank, as had been their practice earlier on, for 
performing the ablutions. When the Hindu Brahmins saw the 
Muslin.s using the water, they came out of their houses with 
sticks in their hand> to prevent the Muslims. The police on 
duty intervened, and made enquiries into “the previous practice, 
finding that in the past also all Mohammadans used to perform 
their ablutions in the tank”.^^ The most disgraceful feature 
of the incident was the way in which the police behaved with 
the Muslims. The enquiries made were in the nature of harass¬ 
ment, and the time taken by the police interference did 
not allow the Muslims to offer their Id-prayer in time. The 
Muslims of Dagore sent a deputation to Jammu to inform the 
Young Men’s Muslim Association about the incident. The 
Association called a public meeting on May 4, 1931 in the 
mosque at Talab Khatikan. The meeting was presided over by 
Ghiilam Hyder Shah, the Imam, A resolution was passed ex¬ 
pressing regrets at the behaviour of the Brahmins of Dagore. 
The Maharaja was requested to take proper action against the 
police authorities for their irresponsible behaviour. 


Tauhini-Quran 



The profanation of the Holy Quran was the immediate cause 
which ignited an unextinguishable fire of revolution for the 
first time in the history of Jammu, and Kashmir State. It so 
^ happened that on the morning of jj^4, 1931 at an hour when 
according to the standing orders, all bedding should have been 
rolled up and put away by the constables of the jail guards 
at the Central Jail, Jammu, a Muslim constable, Fazldad, was 
found sitting on his bedding, reading the Quran. The Head ^ 
Constable, Labha Ram, remonstrated with him and rolle up 
his bedding. When he threw the bedding on his box, the 
Punj Sura fell upon the ground.Thereupon the constable 
immediately proceeded to have three petitions written; two he 
presented to his superior officers and the third to the Young 
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Men’s Muslim Association, Jammu, On June 6, 1931, the 
Maharaja received telegrams from the Muslims of Jammu com¬ 
plaining of the insult and seeking redress. The Maharaja 
commanded Mr. Wakeheld to proceed to Jammu to investi¬ 
gate into the matter. Accordingly, Wakefield went to 
Jammu, conducted an inquiry and found that “no deliberate 
insult was offered to the Quran i-Sharif and what happened 
was a pure accident’’.*^ The Maharaja accepted the findings 
of the enquiry. The Head Constable was blamed for losing 
control of himself and behaving in a manner unbefitting an 
official with a service of over 30 years. The Muslim constable 
was blamed for having deliberately mis-st ited the facts and for 
having thereby caused communal unrest which might have led 
to the breach of peace. The Head Constable was retired from 
his services and the Muslim constable was dismissed. 

The Muslim subjects of His Highness did not approve of the 
punishment given to the two officials. The Muslims argued 
that the dismissal of the Muslim constable from service was an 
exam^e of gross injustice and partiality on the part of ruler. 
The Young Men’s Muslim Association printed big posters 

were sent to all towns and villages where the workers distri¬ 
buted them among the Muslim public. 

Reaction in Srinagar 

LTrethLT'^" ^ of the pos- 

Partv ao5 fh ""tP' Reading Room 

poster?wprll^"'^ through their own w-orkers’’.** The 

There wac ^ ^ number of people at various places. 

There was a commotion in the entire city. The “insult to the 

limQ ‘•’e religious sentiments of the Kashmiri Mus- 

at Iflmi \a ^ protest demonstration was organised 

AhHiiii \ Sheikh Mohammad 

the oermi ^ ^ ^ftcrwards became the unquestioned leader of 
mad Y ^ mtroduced to the audience by Moulvi Moham- 

tiinp most influential leader of the 

m»n o iA appealed to the audience to listen to the young 

n a vised them to respect and value his ideas.^® The 
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Sheikh then made his maiden speech to a gathering of “seven 
thousand people, explaining to them the greatness, eminence and 
superiority of the Holy Quran’\^' Resolutions were passed con¬ 
demning the Hindu officials who had wounded the religious 
susceptibilities of the Muslims. After the meeting, a procession 
led by Sheikh Mohammad Abdullah and Moulvi Abdul Rahim 
was taken out which passed through the streets of the city. 

Instead of assuaging ihe injured feelings of the Muslims, the 
Government considered that the Muslims were seditious. The 
authorities began to persuade Moulvi Mohammad Yussuf Shah 
and other leading Muslims to remain aloof from the public 
meetings and processions. Many attempts were made to nip 
the agitation in the bud, but all in vain. On June 9, 1931 the 
Governor of Kashmir called a meeting of some leading Muslims 
in his office for maintaining peace and order in the city. But the 
meeting was inconclusive because the Muslim members could 
not arrive at any agreed line of action. Some of the reactionary 
elements such as Mirza Ghulam Mustafa and Munshi Assadul- 
lah spoke bitterly against the educated young Muslims. They 
suggested to the Governor to give them drastic punishment.^® 
Rahim Shah Banday suggested that orders should be issued to 
prohibit public meetings within Sheshbukas. It was Moulvi 
Mohammad Abdullah Vakil who impressed upon the members 
that some lasting solution to the problem of unrest among the 
Muslim youngmen should be found out. He said:^^ 

“This is no solution. We must find out some remedy for 
the disease. You must invite young men for a discussion. 
They do not say anything against the law. Let a Commission 
of Enquiry be appointed to investigate into the causes of all 
that has been happening...” 

♦ 

Saad-ud-Din Shawl and Mohi-ud-Din Kawoosa agreed with 
the views of Moulvi Mohammad Abdullah Vakil. When 
nothing substantial came out of this meeting, the Government 
issued a notice prohibiting the holding of public meetings within 
the premises of the Jamia Masjid without the prior permission of 
the authorities. The members of the Reading Room Party attach¬ 
ed no importance to the notice. They continued to hold public 
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meetings there. On June 13, 1931, Moulvi Mohammad Yussuf 
Shah and Sheikh Mohammad Abdullah were invited by the 
Governor to his office for a discussion. In a long discussion, 
the Governor asked the Sheikh why he had been making politi¬ 
cal speeches violating the Government orders. Sheikh Moham¬ 
mad Abdullah with his outspoken boldness told the Governor 
that no law could prevent the Muslims from making speeches 

in the mosque. He warned the Governor of the consequences 

in case the notice containing the prohibitory orders was not 

removed from the main gate of the Jamia Masjid. When asked 

to submit the demands of the Muslims in writing, the Sheikh 

asked for more time for their submission. Even this meeting 
ended in a failure. 


Birth of Leadership 



A leadership was born during these days among the Muslims 
of Kashmir, The youngmen of the Reading Room Party had 
prepared a draft of demands to be presented to the Maharaja. 
On June 18, 1931, Moulvi Mohammad Yussuf Shah sent a cir- 
cu ar etter m the Presidents and the secretaries ii)f different 

attend a meeting to consider the 

June 20 mrl' Prepared by the youngmen. On 

June 20 1931, the meeting took place at the office of the Anju- 

nian i-Nusral-ul-IsIam and the draft of demands was" unani- 

jjk /I 1, persons, namely, Ghulam 

Ahm^ Ashai, Sheikh Mohammad Abdullah, Moulvi Moham- 

Si Mirwaiz Hamadani and Syed Hassan Shah 

Kashmir’^ Representatives of the Muslims of 

ashmir m all public and political matters. 

vounir representatives to the people, the 

meefins at ‘he Reading Room Party organised a public 
was 21, 1931. The meeting 

representat- ^ thousand people. The names of the 

Ahmed announced to the people by Ghulam 

of Saad-i d n* of the draft of demands. The names 

to the r f f ^i^d^Munshi Shihab-ud-Din were added 

tive leqd^^r^i • approved. Thus it was that a collec- 

s lip o seven representatives was born with two main 


M? 
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M figures, that is, Sheikh Mohammad Abullah and Mouivi 
Mohammad Yussuf Shah. 

O' 



3 






This leadership was a combination of divergent outlooks, old 
and new; of religious conservatism and of religious liberalism; 
^of medieval obscurantism and of growing modernism. The one 
was represented by Mirwaiz Mouivi Mohammad Yussuf Shah 
and the other by Sheikh Mohammad Abdullah. In this com¬ 
bination of contradictions all of them committed themselves to 
faithfully plead the cause of the down-trodden Muslims. All 
laid stress on unity and solidarity among the Muslims. Mouivi 
Mohamniad Yussuf Shah advised the people to be above all 
sectional dilTerences and asked them for a united action,'*^ 
V A whenever the same was demanded. The leaders swore on the 
^ ® Holy Quran promising the people that they would remain 
faithful to their cause, and work in solidarity to the last. 

Just at the time when the meeting was about to end, one 
Abdullah Qadeer, a non-Kashmiri Muslim in the service of an 
officer of the Kings Own Yorkshire Light Infantry at Peshauar, 

' ^ who was in Srinagar then, came quite dramatically on to the 

'V platform and requested the persons on the stage that he should 
cO "4 be permitted to express his ideas. Having sought the permis- 
0 sion, Abdul Qadeer made a fiery speech. He said, “We ha\e no 
r ^ machine guns. But we have plenty of stones and brickbats.”'" 

^ / On June 25, 1931, he was arrested under Sections 24 A and 

^ 153-A of the Indian Penal Code on the charge of engendering 

^ ^ communal and racial strife. His arrest created a great stir. 
J The people apprehended that their representatives might be 
arrested. But their apprehension was set at rest by their re¬ 
presentatives, who spoke at various public meetings to boost the 
people’s sagging morale. Speaking at a public meeting held at 
Hazratbal,"*^ Mouivi Mohammad Yussuf Shah said: 






(/ 





‘Tf we are arrested there is nothing for you to fear. If ten 
of us are arrested, the other ten must be prepared to take 
our places. 







On the same day and at the same place, the Governor of Kashmir 
had to address the public. When he rose to deliver his speech, 
the people refused to listen to him. Instead, they proceeded 
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towards the Jamia Masjid where a public meeting was instantly 
organised. At the meeting Sheikh Mohammad Abdullah 
announced that in case he was arrested, Ghulam Nabi Gilkar 
would succeed him to conduct the movement. An important 
feature of this formative period of freedom struggle in Kashmir 

was the task of the leaders to prepare the people for any kind 

of eventuality they might have to face in future. To forge unity 

and organisation among the people was the main object of the 
leaders at that time. 



Muslim Ofputation from Jammu 



A Muslim deputation from Jammu in connection with the 
demands of Kashmiri Muslims which they were advised to pre¬ 
sent to the Maharaja by Mr. Wal^ld during the period of his 
investigation into the causes ofTiUHin-i-Quran in Jammu, was 
expected m Srinagar at any moment. The representatives of 

requested the Governor that thev 
from I- ^ to receive and welcome the representatives 

was turmn'V"'* But thsir request 

r:'S,„“The 

havino of the deputation** 

from Ami, “ fo™**''“'Plioit were taken in boats 

had been h“ f^''“?‘‘'‘''-“oalla where a public meeting 

firsi „ ite K i This occasion was the 

hther o nl o ““Itas of the two provinces 

untd whot Th .»*ought together into one 

The proS "’n Population of the State. 

Stru8g^wer«nl,ns^l"'‘ w'l'-founded political 

iruggie were thus clearly coming m sight. 

« 

Qadeer’s Tri 


h July, 4^ 

-L- _ 

S/onl*cL^t^‘s'- had started on July 6, 1931, at the 

Muslims assem’bleraTJhe ^So'^" huge crowd of 

L" LTpr ~ :rd Te:; 

hearing perplexed the^authoritie, and thfe Chief Justjee “finding 
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the atmosphere highly charged 




ordered the trial to be transferred to the prison. 


ohammadan emotionalism 



On July 13, 1931, the judgement was pronounced at the 
Central Jail, Srinagar. The people had been asked to be 
present on the occasion. Accordingly an estimated mob of 
four to five thousand people had gone to witness the trial. But 
before the hearing of the case started, a crowd of about two 
hundred people had entered the compound and remained in 
peace outside the Jail Guard Lines.^^ By 12.30, the muezzin 
^ gave call to prayer and the people started the Zuhar prayer.^® 

: ’ A little later the District Magistrate, the City Munsif, the 
Superintendent of Police and the Assistant Superintendent of 
Police arrived in cars. No sooner did they come out of their 
vehicles than the people shouted the slogans.^" ^^Allah- 0 ‘AkbaF\ 
Islam ZindabacF'" and Abdul Qadeer Zindabad*\ The police 
w charged them with batons. The infuriated people fought the 
V back with stones and b ^^ckbats. This was immediately 

followed by a face-to-face fight between the people and the 




police. In this fight one, Ghulam Mohammad Halwai, a 


retired police man, bounctd upon ^ police sergeant Ghulam 

Qadir Khan snatching the gun from him. Before he could 
^handle the gun, a police Head Constable shot him dead. In 
order t o que lj_the mob, the police started firing which conti¬ 
nued for fifteen minutes, “killing ten Muslims and injuring 
many others Finding that the people were resolute and 

determined, the authorities suddenly stopped firing and the 
police disappeared. The people rushed into the jail compound 



They took out bedst^ds from the quarters of the jail guards 


V 


placed on them the dead and the injured and carried them to 
the Jamia Masjid. A section of the crowd tried to set the jail 


on fire. But the situation was 
of the fire brigade. 



ed by the timely intervention 


CommuD alism Imposed on lyfugiSfip g 








Co flimun ahsm reared its head at this critical moment. It so 


happened that when a procession of Muslims was carrying some 
injured persons for treatment to the private clinic of Doctor 
Abdul Wahid, a non-Kashmiri Hindu trader, Lala Bhagat 





















'ho ^ O Ol^<LJLe, 


^ (cP fcxt<ZJo ift^ 


c/) 


5 /^ 

^rt\ ■e^ye. 

Kisnen Lnand, passed some '^derisive remarks on the Muslims 
^and the dead and the injured. A fraca^ ensued between the 
Muslims and the Punjabi Hindus with thV result that a tonga- 
driver, Ghulam Nabi was ruthlessly ^ten by the Hindus. 
Unfortunately some Muslimr^ jniscreants to ok an undue advan-J^ 
tage of the situation. They looted the shops of Lala Bhagatk 
Kishen Chand and some neighbouring Hindu shopkeepers.^^ 
When the Muslim leaders heard of this, they regretted the event 
and put an immediate stop to .rgo wdyism r^ la the meanwhile, 
the native Pandits made a common cause with the non-Kashmiri 


\ 







^ Hindus against the Muslims. The relation between the native 

^^Hindus and the native Muslims became strained. Several areas^ 

^^’n the city were rocked by communal strife. Within twcx^ 

y ^ or three hours of the jail incident the entire city presented the 

scene of a deserted battle-field. Everybody looked panic- 

The leaders of the Muslim community were arrested 

^ .and imprisoned in the fort of Hari Parbat. The arrest o 

7^Sheikh Mohammad Abdullah^“ created a great consternatioL 

^ among the Muslim masses. An atmosphere of commotion and 

^l^xcitement prevailed everywhere. As the entire city wasr^ 

^anded over to police and military, the dead could not be^ 

(f U buried because the Government did not permit the Muslims 

^ y to carry the martyrs in a procession from the Jamia Masjid 

^ ^ Khwaja Naqshbandi where they were to 

be buried. - 




of the Martyr^ tAj(^ 



he burial of the martyrs became an issue of controversy 
between the Government and the Muslim subjects. The leaders 

^ that the martyrs would be buried 

^ respect which was due to them for their 

^ r humanity and Islam. Speaking on the 

declared^^3<^-^^^^5^^^^^^’'^^ Mohammad Yuss uf Shah 


"the Gov^ment docs^t permt^ people to join the 
era procession of the martyrs. I want to tell the 
a araja and his Government that the martyrs will be 
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carried in the procession and will be buried with all honour, 

dignity and pomp and show...as divinely commanded 

by Islam. 

The issue was finally decided through the good offices of Nawab 
Khusrau Jung, the Minister-in-Waiting. As per decision, each 
bier was to be accompanied by eight persons. But when the 
funeral march started, thousands of people joined it, forming a 
procession unprecedented in the history of Kashmir. The 
martyrs were then buried with great solemnity, two martyrs 
each being buried in one grave after the manner followed in the 
case of the martyrs of the battle of Uhad,^^ | 

The jail incident of July 13 was immediately followed by a 
reign of repression. The whole city of Srinagar and the suburbs 
were handed over to the army and the police. An unhealthy 
development was the part played by the non-Muslims in general 
and the Kashmiri Pandits in particular who identified them¬ 
selves with the Government and the armed forces. In the 
performance of their duties, the soldiers were, from time to 
time, guided and accompanied by the non-Muslims. The 
Muslims were subjected to every kind of humiliation. Not only 
the active participants in the agitation but also those Muslims 
who had remained unconcerned with it, were made to suffer 
the consequences. Indiscriminate arrests and house-searches 
were made by the military and the police. The Muslims 
walking in streets were ordered to crawl on the road. Military 
parades in the city created an atmosphere of awe and terror. 
The Muslims, both high and low, were asked to shout 
“Maharaja-ki-Jai” and compelled to salute the State flag by 
bowing before it. Those who disobeyed were first beaten and 
then sent to the police station. Muslim passengers in buses 
were thoroughly searched but Hindu passengers were exempted 
from such searches.The Muslims came to be looked upon 
as criminals. Thus the policy of repression was pursued 
vigorously. 

The policy of repression did not, however, show any good 
results. It made the Muslims believe that the Government and 
the non-Muslims were pitched against them. A common 
Muslim at this time had two considerations in his mind. The 
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first consideration was that the leaders were arrested with no 
fault on their part and the second consideration was that the 
Hindus identifying themselves with the Government and its 
armv in suppressing them were no less enemies of the Muslims 
and their cause than the Government itself. With these consi¬ 
derations in view, the Muslim leaders followed a policy of 
caution. They advised the people to adopt an attitude of peace. 

The Muslim leaders warned the Hindus that they should 

0 

abandon th^ir hostile attitude towards the Muslim cause, 
otherwise their altitude was bound to lead to bad consequences. 
It was also made clear by the Muslim leadership that the 
agitation would continue unabated until the grievances of 
the Muslim subjects w'ere redressed and their demands granted. 

The Maharaja meanwhile made a major change in his 
Government. Mr. Wakefield w'as turned out from the State 

and Raja Hari Krishen Koul appointed in his place. Raja 
Hari Krishen Koul assumed the ofiice of the Prime Ministership 
on July 26. 1931. This change was in line with the pro-Hindu 
policy of the Maharaja as well as his Hindu subjects. The 
Kashmiri Pandits thought that Mr. Wakefield was an anti- 
Hindu Prime Minister whose policy had been “a definitely 
pro-Muslim policy.Even the origin of the political 
agitation started by the Muslims was ascribed to Wakefield who, 
according to the Pandits, “had already started work on these 
lines by gathering together rowdy and unsatisfied elements in 
the Muslims The appointment of Raja Hari Krishen Koul 
gave naturally a hope to Kashmiri Pandits who saw in him, 
for the time being, an ally and a protector of their rights, life 
and property. But the Kashmiri Pandits' hopes were soon 
falsified. The trouble in Kashmir was deeply rooted in the 
economic backwardness of the Muslims and other w'eaker 
sections of the non-Musli n population. The success and 
popularity of a Prime Minister depended on the extent of his 
ability to redress the grievances of the people. So far the 
overnment had failed to suppress the agitation or alleviate the 
troubles of the people. Raja Hari Krishen Koul did not, 
owever, give any serious attention to these basic problems. 
IS main objective was to restore the State, by whatever means, 
to t e condition of peace and normalcy. He did not go deep 
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into the causes of the Muslims’ grievances and try to find out 
the permanent solution of trouble in Kashmir. He had rather 
an implicit faith m the policy of repression throughout his 
tenure of office. He believed in the imperialist policy of “divide 
and rule Machiavelli and Kautilya were combined in him, 
with the result that he could neither become a popular Prime 
Minister nor a successful administrator in Kashmir. He failed to 
^rge a compromise wiih the Kashmir leaders, imprisoned in the 
Han Parbat fort.^® Sheikh Mohammad Abdullah alongwith his 
colleagues refused to give an undertaking to the Prime Minister 
that they would refrain in future from making any political 
speeches. The Prime Minister exploited the presence of famous 
nationalist leaders, Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru and Maulana Abul 
Kalam Azad, who had come to Kashmir at the invitation of the 
Maharaja. Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru and Colonel Haksar were 
here to advise the Maharaja on the issue of Indian federal 
scheme and the place of the native states therein. Maulana 
Abul Kalam Azad had been invited in connection with the 
political disturbances in the State. The Maulana gave, on this 
occasion, the following statement which lucidly characterized 
the nature of the Muslim movement in Kashmir. He said:"'" 

If these persons (leaders) are being kept without any fault 
on their part in a wrongful confinement, then the Govern¬ 
ment of Kashmir are making a grave error. It appears that 
the real facts are not made known to the Mahaiaja and 
orders are taken from him after misrepresentation of facts; 
and the whole responsibility for this rests upon the present 
Ministers who are not the real well-wishers of the Maharaja. 
This is the reason that the political atmosphere in India 
has become disturbed by the events in Kashmir. The present 
political climate does not portend well for the success of 
the Round Table Conference obviously because of the horri¬ 
fying events in Kashmir. In* view of the shooting of the 
unarmed Muslims who have been martyrized on wrongly 
acquired orders, it is certain that this episode will have a 
very deep effect on the Indian Muslims and the Muslim 
element in the Congress many turn hostile to it. The people 
interested in such political suits (as in Kashmir) attend in 
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thousands the court-rooms in India and in the Punjab so 
that they may hear the proceedings of a political trial. But 
this necessity has never been felt that they may be shot 
dead. I have learnt that the non-Muslims comprise a 
majority of the C.I.D. staff in the State and that they present 
to the Government the distorted version of the speeches 
delivered by the Muslims. The Maharaja must pay heed 
to this also. If the detenus are found not guilty there is 
no reason why they should not be released unconditionally. 
Let me advise the Kashmir Government that it should not 
deliberately protract the matter but use its wisdom to 
assuage the feelings of the Muslims. The Maharaja must 
call the representatives of the Muslims and listen to their 
grievances. If the Government of Kashmir do not act 
wisely and leniently on this occasion then, before long, it 
will find itself landed up in trouble. I am also grieved to 
see that the matter involved only the State and its Muslim 
subjects but the Hindu press presents it as a dispute between 
the Hindus and the Muslims. I am also much more sorry 
to see such newspapers as I feel ashamed of to name are 
ever ready against the Congress publicity and the news 
bulletins. I also feel sorry at the attitude of the Govern¬ 
ment of India for harping on the same note, both in the 
local papers of Srinagar and outside it, that the events in 
Kashrnir are completely the result of the dispute between 
the Hindus and the Muslims and, at the same time, advise 
the subjects to live in peace and harmony. Though the 
fact is confined only to the oppression exercised by the 
Government on the Muslim subjects in connection with the 
hearing of the trial of one Abdul Qadeer of Allahabad, but 
even the name of it does not figure anywhere and in all 
press and publications it is being shown that the root of 
al this trouble is the conflict between the Hindus and the 
uslims. I have heard all the facts and have arrived at 
t e conclusion that excesses have been committed by the 
oyernment in every respect. I do not want that at this 
critical juncture the relations between the ruler and the ruled 
are strained. The Government must, in whatever way, 
treat the Muslims with consideration. No ruler of 
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a country desires to see his subjects in distress. I would, 
therefore, intercede for the removal of all restraints placed 
on the six respectable persons so that they are released and 
given an opportunity to subn)it their legitimate demands.” 

On July 31, 1931, under the orders of His Highness all the 
political prisoners were unconditionally released. After this, 
the Prime Minister resorted to the policy of divide and rule 
among the Muslims. He called some influential Muslim traders, 
businessmen and gazetted officers to his office on August 10, 
1931 and told them that it was their duty to see that law and 
order was ensured, the political agitation stopped and cordial 
relations with the Hindus were firmly established.®'^ Thus the 
Prime Minister wanted to establish normality through his own 

agents, his intention bemg to play down the importance of the 
Muslim leaders. 

The design of the Prime Minister to create a schism among 

the Muslims was foiled by the leaders. On August 1 1, 1931 a 

meeting of the representatives was held at one Pir Mohammad 

Maqbo'/l s house at Khanyar, Snnagar. The meeting was also 

attended by all those Muslim traders and gazetted officers who 

had attended the Governor’s meeting the previous day. Sheikh 

Moliammad Abdullah denied the charge of the Prime Minister 

that the agitation started by the Muslims was communal in 
nature. Analysing the factors responsible for the political 

awakening among the Muslims, the Sheikh said, “The Muslims 
have committed a great sin, thinking that they are human 
beings...Had they continued to regard themselves as dumb- 
driven cattle as in the past, their relations (with the Hindus) 
would automatically have become friendly.”®* According to 
the Sheikh, the continued repression of the Muslims, the role 
of the non-Muslims identifying themselves with the repressive 
machinery of the Government and the denial to the Muslims 
of the right to have a “direct contact with the ruler in connec¬ 
tion with their grievances’ ,®* were factors mainly responsible 
for the sorry state of affairs prevailing in the State. 
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The Kashmir Committee and the Kashmir Day 

The Kashmir Committee was formed at a meeting held at 
Simla a week after the jail incident in Kashmir on July 13, 1931. 
The meeting was attended by several Muslim leaders of tlie 
Punjab and a few Muslim representatives from Jammu and 
Kashmir and the Frontier Province. Primarily the meeting was 
convened to consider the tension existing between the Kashmir 
Government and its Muslim subjects. The Kashmiir Committee 
was composed of the following membersi^^ 


Sir Sheikh Mohammad Iqbal, Nawab Sir Zulfiqar Ali Khan, 
Khwaja Hassan Nizami, Nawab Ibrahim Ali Khan of 
Kunjpura, Mirza Bashir-ud-Din Mohmud Ahmed (President 
of the Committee), Moulvi Abdul Rahim Dard (Secretary), 
Khan Bahadur Rahim Baksh, Syed Mohsin Shah, M. 
Mohammad Ismail Gazhnavi, M. Nurul-Haq, S. Habib 
Shah, Maulana Hasrat Mohani of Kanpur, Maulana 
Mohammad Yaqub (Editor of the Lhht, L ahore), Doctor 

Cl Shall Daoodi, M. Hassan 

’ la 1 uhrwardy of Calcutta, Sahibzada Maulana Zaffar 

Calcutta, Doctor Zia-ud-Din and 
Mian Jaffar Shah of Peshawar. 


r 

Dr Kashmir Committee was 

A Mohammad Iqbal and Mirza Bashir-ud-Din 
Mohmud Ahmed. The following were its aims:«‘ 

pressure upon the Government of India to 

ofhiim^ securing to them the elementary rights 

of humanity hitherto denied to them. 

State acquaint the ruler with the real affairs of his 

the- Viceroy and the Foreign Department of 

Commi<r*‘^^^r\ for appointment of an independent 

Coramis, M or Inquiry in Kashmir affairs. 

Amritcpr ^ interpretation to the Treaty of 

rieht<; \ ^ ^^Pfived the Kashmiris of their proprietary 

thic 1 * ^ ^ i_ Kashmir Committee wanted to place 

ssue in t e form of a demand before the British Parliament. 
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Fiaally, to make the Kashmir affairs knowa to the entire 
civilized world by writing books on Kashmir in this respect and 
to fnake wide circulation of the same in England. 

The Kashmir Committee started its activities through nego¬ 
tiations with the Government of the Jammu and Kashmir 

State. Many requests were made to the State Government to 
find out some permanent solution of the Kashmir trouble. On 
August 3, 1931, the Secretary of the Committee requested the 
Maharaja to allow a deputation of the Kashmir Committee 
in connection with the Kashmir situation”.But the 
Maharaja rejected the request on the ground that “the visit 
of deputation at this time will lead to the revival of excitement 
in the State . ® With a view to informing the Muslim public 
of the country of the real state of affairs in Kashmir and to 
draw the attention of the State and the Government of 
India towards the necessity of protecting the rights of the 
Moslems of Kashmir”®^, the All India Kashmir Committee, 
having failed to have negotiations with the Kashmir Govern¬ 
ment, announced that the Kashmir Day would be celebrated 
on August 14, 1931. 

Kashmir Day Celebrated 

Accordingly, on August 14, the Kashmir Day was celebrated 
with tremendous enthusiasm both within and without the State. 
Public meetings, processions and peaceful demonstrations were 
the main features of the celebrations. The general nature of the 
resolutions passed in the meetings held in connection with the 
Kashmir Day related to:®® 

(i) The removal of restrictions on conversion from 
Hinduism to Islam and the removal of disabilities with 
regard to rights of inheritance and guardianship over 
the wife and children of a Hindu converted to Islam; 

(ii) Securing the people of Kashmir their basic rights of 
the freedom of speech and expression, the freedom of 
association, the freedom of press and platform and the 
proprietary rights in land to the peasants in Kashmir 
as enjoyed by the peasants in the Punjab; 
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(iii) Securing seventy per cent of the appointments in the 
State services to the Muslims; 

(iv) Awarding of punishments to those persons who were 
found guilty, after proper investigations, of having been 
involved in interference with the religious practices of 
Muslim subjects of the State; 

(v) Establishing of a Legislature in the State; 

(vi) Restoring to the Muslims their mosques, shrines, 
graveyards and other sacred places with the properties 
attached to such p’aces, which were either in possession 
of the State or which were handed over to any third 
party; 

(vii) Reinstating of all officials who had been either dismissed 
or suspended from their services or whose promotion 
had been stopped or who were otherwise punished in 
connection with the political agitation; 

(viii) Compensating the dependents of persons killed, injured 
or disabled during the agitation; and 
(ix) Appointing an impartial Commission of Inquiry to 
investigate into the conduct of civil and military officials 

during the agitation and award punishments to the 
officials found guilty of misconduct. 

The one remarkable effect of the Kashmir day celebrations was 
that the events in Kashmir were projected far and wide on the 
entire national politics in India. Kashmir Day was enthusiasti¬ 
cally celebrated in the entire Punjab®® as well as other places 
in India. 

Ferozpur 

After the evening prayers were offered, the Muslims of Gorakhpur 
held a big public meeting, on August 14, 1931, in the com¬ 
pound of Anjuman-i-lslamia, Ferozpur. The meeting was presided 
over by Chowdhry Moulla Baksh, Rais-i-Ferozpur Conton- 

ment. The following seven resolutions were passed at the end 
of the meeting:’® 


(1) The first resolution 


expressed its protest against the 
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tyranny inflicted upon its Muslim subjects by the 
Kashmir Durbar and looked down upon the State 
authorities for cominitting the deeds of cruelty in order 
to suppress the Kashmir Muslims. 

(2) The second resolution gave assurance to the Kashmir 
Muslims that the entire Muslim India was shoulder to 
shoulder with them In their trouble and misfortunes and 
were also ever ready to give them every kind of help. 

(3) The third resolution expressed no-confidence in “the 
present Inquiry Committee which is entrusted with the 
task of investigating into the injustice done to the 
Muslims of Srinagar”. 

(4) The fourth resolution made a request to the Viceroy of 
India and the Secretary of State for India for the 
appointment of an impartial Commission of Inquiry 
with a view to listening to the grievances of the Muslims 
of Kashmir and do justice to them. 

(5) The fifth resolution regarded the report submitted by 
the Wakefield Committee on “the Tauhin-i-Quran” in 
Jammu as the most unsatisfactory and deemed that the 
Report had further injured the sentiments of the Indian 
Muslims. 

(6) The sixth resolution looked down upon the decision of 
the Additional Magistrate according to which Khem 
Chand, Sub-Inspector of Police who had prohibited the 
reading of Khutba on the Id-day, had been absolved. 
This decision had insulted the entire Muslim com¬ 
munity in India. 

(7) The last resolution said that all the resolutions passed 
in the meeting be published in newspapers and the pro¬ 
ceedings thereof sent to the Kashmir Committee. 

Delhi 

The Muslims of Delhi celebrated the Kashmir Day for two con¬ 
secutive days. On August 14, 1931, at 4 p.m., a big procession 
was organised which marched through Chandni Chowk and 
then assembled at Jamia Masjid. The processionists carried a 
“number of red, black, green and yellow banners bearing inscri¬ 
ptions”. The crowd shouted slogans “long live Islam”; “long 
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live martyrs of Kashmir’’. A resolution expressing sympathy 
with the Muslims of Kashmir and urging upon the Maharaja to 
do justice to them was passed at the end of the meeting. 

Another well-attenced meeting of the Delhi Muslims was held 
at Jamia Masjid on August 15, 1931. The meeting was presided 
over by Hakim Ghulam Kibriya Khan Rais-i-Azam. The follow¬ 
ing resolutions were passed:"- 

(1) The first resolution moved by Maulana Sultan Moham¬ 
mad, seconded and further supported by Maulana 
Mazhar-ud-Din and Maulana Syed Mohmud respecti¬ 
vely drew the attention of the Viceroy of India to the 
grave situation that had arisen in Kashmir where the 
authorities had not only insulted their religion but also 
fired at the mob of an innocent, unarmed and peaceful 
Muslims, killing many of them and injuring hundreds; 
where they (Muslims) were being subjected to various 
kinds of atrocities and oppressions; and where the 
Muslims who predominated in the population of the 
State, were prevented from observing their religious 
rites. The resolution also requested His Excellency that 
through his personal influence the Kashmir Durbar be 
persuaded to restore their usurped rights to the Muslim 

subjects of the State and the wrongs perpetrated on them 
amended. 

(2) The second resolution moved by Maulana Mufti Kifayat- 
Dllah, seconded and further supported by Maulvi 
Mohammad Zubair and Maulana Abdul Hamid respec¬ 
tively drew the attention of the Maharaja of Kashmir 
to the grief and anger caused among the Indian Muslims 
due to the tyrannical behaviour of the authorities to¬ 
wards the Muslim subjects in Kashmir and also due to 
their undue interference in religious affairs, the shoot¬ 
ing of innocent and unarmed Muslims and depriving 
t em of their rightful share in the State service and also 
preventing them from followinj their religious avocation. 

tating that the real facts were not made known to him, 
t e resolution hopefully requested the Maharaja to do 
justice to his Muslim subjects and urged upon him to 
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appoint an impartial Committee enjoying the confidence 
of the Kashmir Muslims for purposes of giving due 

punishment to all those officials who had committed 
atrocities. 

(3) The third resolution, moved by Maulana Abdul Wahid 
and seconded by Syeed Sageer Ali, expressed sympathy 
with the Muslim subjects, including the bereaved and 
the injured, of the Maharaja of Kashmir. 

Randir (Surat District) 

The Young Mohammadan Brotherhood of Randir organised a 
public meeting on August l4, 1931. The meeting was presided 
over by Moulvi Abdul Rahim, editor of the Risala Sadiq, Besides 
the president, Maulana Moulvi Mufti Syed Mehdi Hassan and 
Seth Haji Ibrahim Singapori threw light on the events in 
Kashmir. The following three resolutions were passed at the 
end of the meeting:’^ 

(1) The first resolution, expressing a strong protest against 
the atrocities perpetrated by the Kashmir Durbar on 
its Muslims subjects and the insult to the Holy Quran, 
warned the State for the consequences against the con¬ 
tinued policy of oppression. 

(2) The second resolution drew the attention of the Viceroy 
of India to the unlimited hardships suffered by the 
Muslim subjectsSo Kashmir and demanded not only 
justice for them but also the appointment of an indepen¬ 
dent and impartial Commission with a view to providing 
the victims with an atmosphere of peace and comfort 
so as to assuage their injured feelings. 

(3) The third resolution expressed sympathy with the oppre¬ 
ssed Muslims of Kashmir. 

Gorakhpur 

( The Muslims of Gorakhpur celebrated the Kashmir Day on 
August 14, 1931 at the Jamia Masjid, where a public meeting 
was presided over by Moulvi Nazir Ahmed. A resolution^* 
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expressing a deeply felt grief over the horrible events in Kashmir 
and looking down upon the continued oppression exercised by 
the State authorities on the Muslim subjects in various parts of 
the State, in general, and Srinagar, in particular, was passed. 
The resolution warned the State that until it did not accept the 

legitimate demands of the Muslim subjects, the Muslim excite¬ 
ment in Kashmir and the enthusiasm of the Muslims in India, 
would not subside. 

Bombay 

In Bombay a big procession was taken out from Khilafat House, 
Byculla in connection with the Kashmir Day celebrations. The 
processionists carried flags and banners. The procession assembl¬ 
ed at Esplanide Maidan where a public meeting was held under 
the presidentship of Maulana Shaukat Ali. Another meeting 
was presided over by Maulana Hasrat Shah Kakli. The meet¬ 
ing demanded that an All India Conference should be appoint- 
ed for purpose of inquiring into the causes of riots in Kashmir 

Isl' •» -PP-- •'>' 

Calcutta 


Calcutta Muslims was 

held in the Halleday Park to celebrate the Kashmir Day. The 

Abdullah Suharwardy. Addres- 
Sing the meeting Sir Suharwardy said:^® 

Kashmi/w^^^^^ truth that the present agitation in 

Moham ^^J^unal in character but the grievances of the 
sal if Kashmir were ganuinc and from the peru- 

there wat ^ of wrongs it was quite obvious that 

something rotten somewhere in the State”. 

of the V^cerov meeting drawing the attention 

o he Mutr ^ Kashmir to the grievances 

oHhe Muslims in the State and urging a.speedy redress of the 
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Simla 

At the end of a meeting held in Simla under the presidentship 
of the Honourable Syed Hussain Imam, member of the Council, 
of the State, the following resolutions were passed:'^ 


(1) The first resolution demanded the appointment of an 
independent body to inquire into “the recent troubles 
in Kashmir” and also demanded that a barrister from 
outside the State be permitted to enter the State to de¬ 
fend cases pending in connection with the riots. The 
resolution also denied the charges levelled by the State 
and certain sections of the press that the Muslims want¬ 
ed to capture Hindu States one after the other. The 

resolution demanded a fair justice for the Muslim 
subjects. 

(2) The second resolution condemned the shooting on an 
innocent mob of Muslims by the State and demanded 
the abolition of all such rules as were hostile to the 
reh’gion of the Muslims. The resolution also demanded 
a complete freedom of religion and the social, economic, 
political and moral progress for the Muslim subjects in 
the State. 

(3) The third resolution urged upon the Maharaja to recog¬ 
nize the proprietary rights of land for the Muslim 
Zamindars and demanded an equal distribution of the 
State services and a share in the Ministry in proportion 
to their population in the State. 

The Kashmir Day was, thus, celebrated by the Indian 
Muslims on moral grounds. This moral justification was in 
turn based on the religious affinity between them and the 
Kashmir Muslims. Speaking in favour of their support to the 
Kashmir agitation. Dr. Sir Sheikh Mohammad Iqbal said:^® 

“The Mohammadans of India could no longer remain indi¬ 
fferent to these very just demands of their oppressed brethren 
in Kashmir, and, therefore, they are now determined to 
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carry on this agitation on behalf of Kashmir Mohammadans 
until their grievances are redressed-” 

The Kashmir agitation was also supported on humanitarian 
grounds. It was to support a down-trodden humanity ranged 
against an ill-advised autocracy. The Kashmir agitation, argued 
Dr. Iqbal, was not a communal agitation. It was a part of the 
international liberation movements. He said:"^^ 

“The spirit of revolution has awakened mankind from one 
end of the globe to the other. The Mohammadans of 
Kashmir could not remain unaffected by these world events. 
A Maharaja or a Nawab whoever he might be cannot carry 
on with his Government without the consent of the 
governed.” 

The Muslims of India refused to accept the contention of 
Hindus of India and of the State that the Muslims wanted to 
capture Hindu States one after the other. The Muslims in 
Kashmir urged the Maharaja to follow a policy of religious tole¬ 
ration, a policy which aimed at the socio-economic, political and 
moral progress of his subjects.®® The British intervention in 
the Kashmir affairs was also sought by the Muslims to persuade 
the Maharaja to look into their grievances, and any help from 
the Indian Muslims was welcome in the conduct of their freedom 
movement.®^ 

Kashmir Day in the Jammu and Kashmir State 

Despite the ban on political movements, the Kashmir Day was 
celebrated in the entire State much beyond expectations. On 
August 14, the entire Muslim world in Kashmirobse rved a full- 
day hartal. Men, women and children participated in the cele¬ 
bration. The people wore black badges on their arms, expressing 
the grief over the death of the martyrs. A mammoth public 
meeting, attended by fifty thousand people, was held at the Jamia 
Masjid. It was addressed by many leaders who spoke of the 
importance of martyrdom in the cause of humanity. Also, the 
Maharaja was warned of the consequences of the repressive 
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policy of his Government against the Muslim masses. The follo¬ 
wing resolutions were passed in the meeting:®- 

(i) The removal of oppressive officials from the administra¬ 
tion and those officials who had acted prejudicially to¬ 
wards the Muslims; 

(ii) Punishment of all civil and military officials whose con¬ 
duct was prejudicial towards the Muslims during the 
agitation and who had maltreated the political prisoners 
in order to compel them to give false evidence; 

(iii) Release of political prisoners; 

(iv) Payment of compensation to the dependents of the people 
either killed or disabled by police firing during the 
agitation; 

(v) Immediate dismissal of Raja Hari Krishen Koul and his 
favourites from the State services; 

(vi) Appeal to the Hindus of the State to change their 
attitude towards the Muslims and establish communal 
harmony and friendship with them; and 

(vii) Expression of sympathy with those bereaved whose kith 
and kin were killed during the agitation. 

A careful study of these resolutions will show that they were 
only a shadow without substance. Not a single resolution was 
of any political significance. It was quite clear that the leader¬ 
ship was not yet prepared to push forward their radical 
demands. 

Memorial of Grievances 

On August 15, 1931, the representatives of the Muslims, namely, 
Mirwaiz Moulvi Mohammad Yussuf Shah, Mirwaiz Hamadani, 
Syed Hussain Shah Jalali, Saad-ud-Din Shawl, Sheikh Moham¬ 
mad Abdullah, Ghulam Ahmed Ashai, Yaqub Ali, Munshi 
Shihab-ud-Din, Ghulam Abbas and Gauhar Rehman, waited 
upon His Highness at Karanbagh and presented to him, at 
3 p.m., a long representation stating certain alleged grievan¬ 
ces.®^ The representation was read out by Saad-ud-Din Shawl.®^ 
The memorial of grievances expressed the loyalty shown by the 
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Muslim subjects to His Highness. Many examples of the 
loyalty shown by the Muslims from time to time were quoted in 
it.®^ The rest of the memorial contained, more or less, a series 
of accusations levelled against the Hindu subjects, the Hindu 
officials and the Prime Minister. Other grievances related 


to: 


.86 


(I) The inability of the Muslims to wait upon and see the 
Maharaja in person because they were dubbed com- 

munalists; 

(II) The baselessness of the charge that the Muslims were 
cow-slaughterers and wanted to establish their own 
system of Government; 

(III) Heart-rending, painful and dangerous policy of Raja 
Hari Krishen Koul and his pro-Hindu attitude; 

(IV) Inability of the Government to take action against the 
Hindus for their political activities in favour of the 
Indian National Congress which was an unlawful body 
in the State; 

(V) Inability of the Government to take any action against 
the military officials for their excesses and the jail 
authorities for the severe treatment given to political 
prisoners to obtain confessions from them; and 

(VI) The partial attitude of the Commission of Inquiry 
appointed by the Maharaja to report on the circum¬ 
stances that had led to the jail firing on 13th July, 1931. 

✓ 

It can be said that the memorial of grievances was not a 
politically significant document. The very contents of the 
memorial revealed the lack of political maturity and statesman¬ 
ship on the part of its signitories. Even the grievances expressed 
were not of any substantial nature. The memorial was actully 
a series of accusations against the Prime Minister and the 
tyranny of the State officials, both civil and military. Beyond 
it, fell short of public expectations. It was criticised as “a 
political manoeuvre to bide time, to dislodge a Hindu Prime 
Minister...and thereby to weaken the Maharaja...and that the 
time was not yet ripe for the interference of the Political 
Department of Government of India”.®’ But this criticism does 
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not stand the test of the time for various reasons. In the first 

place, there was no guaran‘,ee that the political demands of the 

Muslims would even be considered, not to speak of granting 
m, m e ight of the mood of the Government headed by 
aja Han Knshen Koul. The main concern of the Govern¬ 
ment was to crush the movement and suppress the agitators 
who were regarded as communalists and seditionaries. Another 
reason was that the political agitation in the State was in the 
process of development. The forces of opposition in collabora¬ 
tion With the Government were arranged against it. The 
eaders did not consider the time fit for presenting any demand 
in t at atmosphere of hostility. Condition of peace and nor¬ 
malcy were felt necessary for presenting the demands. The time 
tactor was the only consideration with them. 

Temporary truce 


On August 26, 1931 a temporary truce in the form of an under¬ 
taking was signed by the Muslim representatives and the Prime 
Minister of the State. Originally, there was no reason for the 
Muslim leaders to have given the undertaking to the Government. 
The truce or undertaking was the result of the frustration caused 
among the representatives by the reply given to their memorial 
of grievances by the Maharaja on August 24, 1931. In his reply 
the Maharaja had very diplomatically turned down every argu¬ 
ment pleaded by the Muslim leaders in their memorial. With re¬ 
gard to the grievances against the Prime Minister, the Maharaja 
delineated appreciably the conduct of the State Executive headed 
by the Prime Minister in the matter of recent jail riots and the 
commendable sense of responsibility with which it discharged its 
obvious duties The Maharaja expressed, therefore, his “un¬ 
willingness to displace the Prime Minister in whom he said he 
had confidence The reply of the Maharaja threw cold water 
on the expectations of the Muslim leaders. They now looked 
at things from the revolutionary point of view. They declared 
boycott again.3t the Commission of Inquiry into the jail firing 
appointed under the chairmanship of Sir Bajor Dalai. As this 
agitation was going on, a surprising development took place 
in the political events in the State. Syed Sir Nawab Mehar Ali, 
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a moderate politician in British India had come to Srinagar to 
try for a compromise between the State and its Muslim subjects. 
His sobering influence brought about an understanding between 
the Maharaja and the Muslim representatives. This understand¬ 
ing came to be known as the temporary truce. By this truce, 
the Muslim represe itatives undertook to completely stop the 
political agitation in future. It was also undertaken that the 
Muslims would remain loyal to the Maharaja; that they would 
not be affected by the outside influence; that they would present 
their legitimate demands in due course of time to the Maharaja. 
The Muslim representatives expressed their gratitude to the 
Prime Minister for his magnanimity which he had exhibited in 
arriving at the understanding. They also pledged to obey the 
laws in force in the State.®" The Government, on the other 
hand, undertook to suspend all stringent measures in operation. 
Pending the report of the Inquiry Commission, the High Court 
was directed to release all political prisoners on bail and their 
trial was suspended. With regard to the State servants dis¬ 
missed, suspended or down-graded in connection with the agita¬ 
tion, the Government undertook to reinstate them on the 
condition that in future they would not take part in any 
agitation. 

People’s Reaction to the Truce 

The temporary truce created a great resentnient in the Muslim 
minds against their representatives. It exposed the lack of politi¬ 
cal foresight of the signatories. From its study it becomes clear 

that the truce was more in favour of the Government than in 

the interests of the Muslim masses. By giving the undertaking 

the lerders had inadvertently put themselves under a poliiical 

bondage. They were bound to obey the laws, however crucial 

those might be. Besides, the truce was a unilateral act of the 

representatives. The people were not consulted at all. It was, 

therefore, the worst type of a middle class bargaining at the 

cost of martyrs’ blood and the people’s sacrifices. Nothing 

in the truce dealt with *’the underlying grievances but only with 

matters arising out of the agitation and its causes”.^^ It was, 

therefore, natural that the masses should resent it. This popu- 

0 
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ar resentment was expressed at a public meeting held at the 

Jamia Masjid on 28th August, 1931 as the representatives an- 

nounced the terms of the truce of the audience. The people 
were irked and spoke ill of their leaders, the main targets being 
n Mohammad Yussuf Shah and Sheikh Mohammad 
bdullah. “When the leaders announced the truce and told 
the public that they would go to Islamabad and other places to 
announce it to the people there, the audience, about seventy 
ousand, raised a great hue and cry against the truce”.^^ 
common Muslim had felt that the leaders were “selfish and 
cared more for their own prestige and power than the interests 
of the poor people’V3 y^e people’s response upset the leaders, 
they explained their position. Sheikh Mohammad Abdullah 
and Moulvi Mohammad Yussuf Shah swore on the Quran that 
they would never betray the nation. The Sheikh pleaded that 
he held the nation dearer than his own life. He said:^*^ 


The Government asked for two months to consider our 
demands. If during this period the Government practised 
deception we shall not sit quiet, nor shall we let the Govern¬ 
ment feel comfortable. You will see it very soon that our 
sacrifice for the nation will puzzle the Government of 
Kashmir, the Government of India and the entire world.” 

But such justification could hardly pacify the revolutionary spi¬ 
rit of the people. The truce was, contrarily, appreciated by the 
vested interests and anti-revolutionary forces such as Jagirdars 
and Landlords.^® The Kashmiri Pandits opposed the truce on 
a unny ground. They contended that the Government should 
not ave parleyed and bargained with the Muslims who were 
rioters, looters and communalists. Their main objection was 

that the Government should have consulted the Pandit commu¬ 
nity before the truce was made. 

The irnrnediate gain of the truce, however, was that forty- 
eight political prisoners were released on bail and proceedings 
against them were suspended till the report of the Inquiry 
Commission was announced. Orders to “suspend all cases 
under sections 107 and 144 of Criminal Procedure Code were 
issue a so . Beyond this, the Government was rather slack in 
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implementing the terms of the truce and it made “undue delay 
in taking action in accordance with them”.®^ The slackness of 
the Government made the Muslim leaders suspicious about the 
fornier’s intentions. They expressed their disappointment over 
the delay. The Kashmir Pandit community was, at the same 

time, exhibiting a hostile political behaviour towards the Mus¬ 
lims They openly-criticised the Muslim leadership in their 
public meetings.®* The method of political extremism such as the 
boycott of Muslim shops and the use of physical force against 
the Muslims were preached. At a public meeting held at Raghu 
Nath Mandir, the Pandits were told that “a Hindu girl must be 
so strong enough as to subdue five Muslim males at a time and 
five Hindu males so powerful as to subdue ninty-nine Muslims 
at a time . Even the Pandits had grown hostile against the 

SXtlhl^M r made the truce 

ith the Muslims without their consent. They said that the 

Dogras were stupid and “the Maharaja was an inefficient ruler 

and his administration, incompetent”.*®® The Kashmiri Pandits 

»ho considered themselves secular narionalists d," 1 ^ 0 ' n 

Of na^i,„L^chart,e:v.MT:« u'^el:' .h^’"'" T" 

Sheikh Mohammad Abdullah m k *^*rcumstances that 
war^lrr KLhniiri plndC*’' terms of the truce. He also 

sarily indulging in anti Musi' dangers of unneces- 

ment took a very sei^^us note nf 

as a pretext to arrest the leaders. '^timings and used them 
^eikh j ^ohammad A bdullah Arrested 



On September~2m 1 cu~i'.,, 

arrested on the ground’that “hef 

broke the understanding by makine^nlrt^"f 

under cloak of religious exhn i Po''t'cal speeches in mosques 

was that the Qadian Party wa's an^x"^”'allegation 
alive in order to prevent the Ah agitation 

for a settlement of the Kashmir gaining credit 

that Abdullah received constant letters from the 
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Punjab calling on him to revive”^®^ the agitation. His arrest 
was made under section 107 of the Penal Code according to 
which he had laid himself open to prosecution. The trial of 
the actual case was, however, postponed until feelings caused 
by his arrest in the people were subsided. 

The arrest of the Sheikh was followed, as usual, by popular 
agitation. A complete hartal was observed from down the 
Third Bridge upto the Seventh Bridge and a partial hartal ia 
the first Three Bridges and the Civil lines.j Public meetings 
were held as a mark of protest against the event. On September 
22, twenty-two thousand people assembled in the Jamia Masjid 
for a meeting. The Government immediately despatched police 
and army to prevent the people from taking out a procession. 
The military surroufidcd the mosque and a crowd of people 
assaulted them with stones. The military reacted, “...fire was 
opened, two killed by firing, one by cavalry when trying to 
disperse the crowd 1 he fourth was also killed and about 
thirty injured.The entire drama was played within “five 
minutes under the command of Thakur Kartar Singh”.The 
city was placed under curfew and section 144 ot the Criminal 
Procedure Code was put in force. But these restrictive measures 
could not daunt the people. Open confrontation between the 
people and the military took place at various places. Despite 
the wainings of the Government, the volunteers organised 
demonstrations and public processions. One such procession 
was organised by women and children at Goakadal. The 
procession was lathi-charged and dispersed. Another one was 
organised by the inhabitants of Basant Bagh. It came into 
direct confrontation with the military. Fire was opened and 
ten persons were killed and many others injured. The dead 
were directly carried to the Jamia Masjid. from there the 

people wanted to take the dead bodies in a procession to the 
burial place but they were not allowed to do so at first. The 
Government order permitted the people to “limit the funeral to 
fifty persons and the people refused to allow fifty persons to 
accompany the body of each dead rioter to graveyard”.^®® 
However, the order was withdrawn and the dead were carried 
in a procession in the afternoon, on 23rd September, to grave¬ 
yard without any clash with the troops.^®® These ruthless 
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killings created an atmosphere of desolation in the city. Srinagar 
looked like an “armed camp”. Every street had a contingent 
of military men and the ever vigilant police asked the people to 
move on and not form into small groups”.^'" But the more 
repression there was, the more rebellious the people became. 

Armed Resistance 


September 24, 1931, saw the first armed resistance of 

Kashmiri Muslims against the excesses of the Government. A 

ay earlier, Moulvi Mohammad Yussuf Shah had declared 
an armed revolt against the oppressors. He had called upon 
e people to assemble at Khanyar armed with any kind of 
weapon. On September 24, the city of Srinagar was pasted 
notices to the effect that the “Mohammadans have no 
quarre with the Hindus but have declared jehad acainst His 
Highness Government”.*^* During the midnight of 23rd and 
1 eptem er, the Governor of Kashmir got warrants issued 
gainst Saad-ud-Din Shawl, Ghulam Ahmed Ashai and Ghulam 

as^cnf^^tf Bakshi. Three Superintendents of Police were 
befnrp ft ° Salting the three wanted persons arrested 

to thf. h contingents of policemen went 

withdraw°tr' had to 

thdraw their action because the houses were already guarded 

auth Jr®! it difficult for the 

theSr after police had gone back, 

to the residedJ and went in disguise 

IL be Jn T ^ ‘"‘^“"yar. The people 

“=l„m p,„° :t'" ir? 

pick-axes kniv#^ u axes, spades, hoes, scythes, 

Idtacea. vT . '=>' ' P '"- Also, people from 

pSr orLief," to come m spile of 

messaees have h * Ptevent incursions of villages to wliom 

blocked at variourplaMs"' Miiit°'''' 

The sninf r ^ ^ exercises were demonstrated, 

appointed for ‘^'°r'die surcharged them. The authorities 

defied. A stat^Tr^^^r openly 

revolution prevailed everywhere. This 

# 
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situation convinced the Maharaja that the people were intent on 
an open revolt. He. however, acted very cautiously. He sent 
at 1 p m. an official deputation consisting of Nawab Khusroa 
Jung, Abdul Rehman Afandi, Khwaja Salam Shah, (Wazir-i- 
wazarat) and Khwaja Nur Shah (a revenue officer) to see and 
discuss the situation with the leaders assembled at Khanyar. 
In order to save the situation from getting worse, the following 
demands were placed before the official deputation for an 
immediate grant by the Maharaja:^*^ 

(i) Immediate release of Sheikh Mohammad Abdullah and 
other political prisoners. 

(ii) All orders issued to the leaders in future should bear 
the signature of the Maharaja, because the Muslim 
leaders had no trust in the Hindu oflScers. 

(iii) The Prime Minister and the Governor of Kashmir 
should immediately be dismissed from their services 
and the excesses exercised on Muslim subjects by them 
should be investigated. 

The above mentioned demands were placed before the 
Maharaja by the official deputation. At six in the afternoon 
the Maharaja met the deputation consisting of Khwaja Saad-ud- 
Din Shawl, Moulvi Mohammad Yussuf Shah and Moulvi 
Abdullah Vakil. The Maharaja said that “he was always 
ready to receive representations constitutionally made but 
declined to dismiss any Minister in response to threat. 
Deputation withdrew disappointed”.In the evening the 
leaders announced to the people at Khanyar the dale on which 
they were asked to meet at the Jamia Masjid where they would 
be told about the future programme. The people left for their 
homes rather disappointed. 

(Burma Ordinance) 

A special notification on the lines of Burma Ordinance was 
issued in the evening of September 24. This Ordinance autho¬ 
rised the military and police officers to exercise special powers. 
From September 25, the city was handed over to the military. 
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The leaders were arrested. Of the three wanted persons, 
hwaja Saad ud-Dm Shawl was arrested on the night between 

Ahmed Ashai and Ghulam Mohammad Bakshi, a salesman in a 
local shop, gave themselves up on September 26, after a 
military demonstration in the city on September 25 1931 ns 
The news of the arrest of Sheikh Mohammad Abdullah and 
the disturbances in Srinagar on September 22 had become 
widely known to the public living in villages and towns of 
Kashmir. On September 23, “hartal was observed by the 
Musalmans in Islamabad for the reason of Abdullah’s arrest 
and the loss of life which had occurred in Srinagar on 22nd 

Large meetings were held “in the afternoon...police attempted 

m vain to make mob disperse after meeting. Troops had been 

to be buried on September 2S I* . ’ permitted 

of Rishi Sahih ct, ^ P the shrine 

on SeXb ^24 ^9?r 

cbaraL wSn I'crowi «T“i,edT1 

Inspector and about eieht m ki^ ^ attacked an Indian 

prayer. VovJtT 

Head constable was beaten to deatl[* <; h 

refuge in the doIiVp. cf-,*- • aeath. Sub-Inspector took 

their way and severelv 'be*lt”h° Mohammadans forced 

State properties.»^» A fire ITas thir® and other 

killing two oersonQ anH • • • opened on the mob, 

immediately brought Shopian was 

agitation „L stZd U O'dtaanee 19-L. Similarly 

The whole of Kashmir ^*^^™tillah and Handawara.^^® 

The Jaml nrn ” revolution, 

meetings rre by these events. Public 

the arrest of the leaders in^k **t®re to protest against 

by the ruthi«s tit"V’’' 

Oovernment Z! warned tht ' 

o that in case the leaders were not 
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released, the Jammu Muslims would start a civil disobediance 
movement.The agitation subsided, though temporarily, in 
the face of armed forces and repressive measures. 


- Government's Repression 



The arrest of the Muslim leaders and the consequent mass 
agitation was followed by heavy repression. Under the special 
Ordinance, 19-L, the entire city and other affected areas were 
handed over to the military. A special Magistracy was also 
established for purposes of deciding the cases arising out of the 
breach of Section 144 and the Special Notification. All except 
Europeans were required to remain within the close doors. The 
army was “ordered to perform a route march...taking with them 
H is High ness’ standard...”^-- The way-farers were asked to 
remain standing on the road and salute the State-flag. Those 
who did not obey the behest were “brutally assaulted by the 
military men who left the ranks for this purpose”.A State- 
flag was also pitched near the Jamia Masjid and every Muslim 
was required, before entering the mosque for prayer, to salute 
the flag first”.The military men behaved in “a scandalously 
inhuman manner by beating and kicking defenceless men . " 
The Cavalry soldiers called on the inhabitants and forced them to 
shout Maharaja-Ki Jai}"^^ Under the Ordinance, ordinary Sub- 
Inspectors of Police were equipped with special powers of arrest 
and detention. Offences committed under the Ordinance were 
summarily tried and the guilty were imprisoned, fined and 
flogged. The flogging centres were not always hidden places. The 
torture was carried out in a most inhuman manner. The convict 
was first stripped naked of all clothes, then tied to a tripod and 
then flogged. Sometimes the flogging was exposed to the public 
eyes both in the city and the towns.The punishment by 
flogging was exploited by the police in their* own interests. It 
became a source of income for the corrupt officials. The people 
paid handsome amounts to escape this tortufe^and insult. In 
addition to this, the cavalry soldiers went abouJyThe town, 
entered the houses, looted them and “abused their women 
folk”.^-® In Shopian Muslim males over ten years of age were 
called to attend the identification parades at the police station. 
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They were kept there for days “without food and water; they 

were beaten and compelled to prostrate before the State-flag set 

up at the military camp”.!-* In order to escape terrorism, many 
villagers ran away from their homes to places of safety, leavin<- 
behind their property. Besides, the Imams of mosques were 
ordered to give an undertaking to the elTect that no poliiical 
speeches would be delivered in mosques. Making political 
speeches in mosques was made unlawful, and punishable A 
special watch was kept over those persons who were supposed to 
have political affiliations. Even persons released on bail were 
not allowed to move about without the prior permission of the 
concerned authorities. They were required to present themselves 
to the authorities whenever and wherever required. 

Far from ending the political crisis, the repressive measures 

only augmented the revolutionary fervour of the people The 
repressive measures adopted by the State to crush the freedom 
movement were criticised in and outside the State. In a meeting 

held at Mussori on September 27, 1931, the Punjab Muslims 

aEs to “ Government for intervention in Kashmir 

tyranny” Muslims of Kashmir from the great 

tyranny Similarly, at a meeting of the All India Muslim 

League held at Delhi under the presidency of Dr. Mufti 

firam^’h'”^'* ‘‘emanded that “the Maharaja should 

press wis lls" subjects”.>3o The national 

tyranny ove the" M of the Government’s 

of Sracte u the best judge 

launcheHv thTM for freedom 

vehementlv c H tribune of Lahore 

wrote:*®* editorial columns “the Hind" 


t'hemTelvcr‘’nTr'^ attitude of those Hindus who call 

oppTetid Musl:r of VTsh'’ 

in their present state of h keeping them 

is bad, it is bad for evervone'’^'^^!i^"^*®’ oppression 

oppressed ^ yone, and everywhere; whether the 

India or in Kash • Muslim; or whether he is in British 

or m any other Islamic state... We hold 
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the view that it is the duty of every patriot to secure justice 
to the Muslims of Kashmir. 

The Aljamiat of Delhi characterised the Kashmir Muslim 

movement thus:^^® 

...This war is, in fact, a war of the oppressed against the 
oppressor and its aim is nothing more or less than to seek 
justice and redress. If the ruler were a Muslim and his 
subjects the Hindus, the war would have been fought on 
similar grounds and entire world of justice would have 
helped the oppressed and opposed the oppressor. 


By this time the freedom struggle in Kashmir had earned a 
considerable moral support from Indian people. 


General Amnesty and Release of Political Prisoners 

On October 5, 1931 the Maharaja granted general amnesty 
to all political prisoners and they were unconditionally released. 
This gesture was not motivated so much by a feeling of mercy 
as by the realization that the policy of repression hitherto 
followed by the Government had proved a total failure. No 
serious and sincere effort had ever been made by his Govern¬ 
ment to resolve the Kashmir issue. The policy of repression 
had brought the State and its ruler under a cloud. Another 
reason that compelled the Maharaja to release the political 
prisoners was the authoritative advice given in this respect by 
the Government of India. In view of the tension between the 
Hindus and the Muslims over the Kashmir issue in British 
India, the British Government wanted the Maharaja to follow a 
policy of reconciliation rather than the policy of harassment and 
antagonism towards his Muslim subjects. This would not only 
restore peace and normalcy in the State, but would also nor¬ 
malise the relations between the two communities in the State. 
The Maharaja had already accepted the British line of action. 

In a letter addressed to the Resident on October 6, 1931, the 
Maharaja wrote:^^^ 
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“I was contemplating the grant of general amnesty on the 
occasion of ray birth day (which fell this year on the 5th 
October) with a view to restoration of absolutely normal 

conditions.” 

In his proclamation of general amnesty, the Maharaja expressed 
deep sorrow at the loss of lives and tragic incidents of the 
previous months. The proclamation said:^^® 

the experience of many persons assembled here (would 
show) that parents have at times to use force in bringing 
refractory children to order. But the parent has not the 
heart to continue to punish the child after it has ceased to 
be disobedient. What applies to the parents in their dealing 

with the children applies to the rulers of Indian states in 
dealing with their people...” 

With the parental touch given to the rule of autocracy, the 
Government withdrew Notification 19'Lof 1988 Samvat. The 
emergency measures were abrogated and the troops were 
immediately withdrawn from the civil and other affected areas. 
The political prisoners convicted under Notification 19-L were 
released. The release of the leaders was the first victory of the 

masses. But the non-Muslims and a few Muslim renegades 
felt unhappy at their release.^^^ 

On October 6, 1931, the Muslim leaders organised a public 
meeting at the Jamia Masjid where a resolution was passed to 
facilitate the Maharaja on his birth day. The resolution also ex¬ 
pressed the hope that “the demands of the Muslim subjects which 
will soon be presented to His Highness, may receive the honour 
of acceptance so that the Muslim subjects also may come out 
of their degraded position and attain a place of honour in their 
own country”.The main task before the Muslim leaders now 
was to prepare a draft of demands which necessitated an atmos¬ 
phere of peace in the State. Moulvi Mohammad Yussuf Shah 
made a fervent appeal to a huge gathering at the Jamia Masjid 
on October 9, 1931, urging upon “all sympathisers both in 
and outside the State to suspend all their activities for the time 
being and take no action likely to create obstacles in meeting 
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the demands of the Muslims”.The Mouivi promised the people 
that the demands would be submitted within a week’s time. 

On the midnight of 12th and 13th of September, the All 
India Kashmir Committee had passed a resolution at a meeting 
held at Simla, recommending to the Muslim representatives of 
Kashmir to submit immediately their demands to the Govern¬ 
ment and inform it that in case the demands so presented were 

not favourably considered, “the truce shall be deemed as null 
and void”.^"*- 

In order to see that the Hindus and Muslims of British India 
remained unaffected from the so-called communalism in Kashmir 
which undoubtedly had put a great strain in the relations 
between the two communities there, the Government of India 
advised the Maharaja “to take definite and immediate steps to 
remedy more obvious grievances of Mohammadan subjects...and 
other measures in which Kashmir laws differ markedly from 
those of British India to the detriment of Mohammadans”.^^^ 
The result of this advice was that the Maharaja proclaimed on 
October 5, 1931 that “if any sections of my subjects desire to 
submit any reasonable requests they will receive my sympathetic 
consideration”.^^'* The Muslims decided in response to this 
call to present their demands on the 14th October. But the 
demands could not be presented in time, the reason being that 
the two draft demands, one prepared by the Ahmadiya party 
and the other by the Ahrars did not reach Srinagar from the 
Punjab in time. They arrived by October 15 and were 
discussed at a meeting attended by the Kashmiri leaders and 
two representatives each from the Ahmadiya and the Ahrar 
party. As a result of this discussion a memorial containing 
the demands of the Muslims of Kashmir was drafted on the 
basis of the two draft demands and then duly presented to the 
Maharaja. 

^oWWqzX Demands Presented 

The political demands were presented to the Maharaja on 
October 19, 1931.*^® The memorial was a historical document 
of great importance It was an embodiment of a long series of 
unbearable hardships and disabilities under which the Muslims 
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had been living. The Muslim community was forced to the 
conclusion that “without the reforms and improvements...the 
lives of the Muslim subjects...will continue to be extremely 

miserable”.^"*® 

These demands were:'^^ 

(i) The establishment of a system of Government based on 
the principle of trust and cooperation between the ruler 
and the ruled; 

(ii) The establishment of a democratic form of Govern¬ 
ment in Jammu and Kashmir in which the Executive 
was responsible to the people; 

(iii) Guaranteeing the people the right to freedom of speech 
and expression, freedom of press and platform, freedom 
to form association and assembly, and freedom of 
religion; 

(iv) The establishment of a legislature in the State; 

(v) The appointment of a Commission of Inquiry for 
investigating into the grievances of Zamindars against 
the tyrannies of the officials of the State depart¬ 
ments of Police, Revenue, Forest, Games and Mulbery 
Culture; 

(vi) The appointment of a Commission of Inquiry for 
investigating into the conduct of civil and military 

officials towards the Muslims during the political 
agitation; 

(vii) The appointment of a Commission to inquire into the 

conditions of the labouring classes and the hours of 
labour put in by them; 

(viii) The establishment of a Military College for the Muslims 

of the State and granting them the right to possess 
arms; 

(ix) The establishment of more schools, middle and primary, 
in the centres of Muslim population; 

(x) The reservation of seats for Muslims in professional 

and technical institutions and in scientific faculties of 
schools and Colleges; 

(xi) Change of-medium of instruction from Hindi to Urdu 
in certain girl schools where Hindi was taught; and 
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(xii) Levying of equal tax on goats and sheep and reclaiming 

the Bakarwals (shepherds of goats) from the taint of 
being a criminal tribe. 

These demands assumed an important place in the politics 
of the State and were hailed throughout the length and breadth 
of the State. On October 20, 1931, a huge public meeting 

was organised at Khanqah-i-Mualla under the presidentship of 
Maulana Mohammad Ismail Gazhnavi, a member of the All 
India Kashmir Committee. The meeting requested the 
Maharaja to grant the Muslims their demands which were not 
many. A resolution was also passed in the meeting to the 
effect that if within ten days’ time the Maharaja failed to accede 
to the demands, the State would be responsible for the reper¬ 
cussions.^'*® Similar meetings were held outside the State also. 
On October 26, the Central Standing Committee of the All 
India Kashmiri Muslim Conference passed a resolution at its 
meeting held at the Barkat Ali Mohammadan Hall, Lahore, urging 
upon the Maharaja to accede to these demands without any 
undue delay as these demands were a spontaneous expression 
of the feelings of the majority of the subjects. The resolution 
emphasised that non-acceptance of the demands “will be a 
source of constant disharmony, unrest and discontent”.The 
Council of the All India Muslim League fully approved the 
action taken by the Aga Khan, Mohammad Ali Jinnah, Sir 
Mohammad Shaft and other delegates at the Round Table 

Conference in London with regard to the Muslim demands in 
Kashmir.*^” 

Political Disturbances and Arrest of Leaders in 1932 

t 

Just after the presentation of the demands, the political distur¬ 
bances were revived and the leaders arrested in January, 1932. 
The factors which led to the arrest of Sheikh Mohammad 
Abdullah and other leaders can be mentioned as follows: 

By October 1931, Sheikh Mohammad Abdullah had become 
the hero of the Muslim masses. His popularity had lessened 
the influence and prestige of Mirwaiz Moulvi Mohammad 
Yussuf Shah who had previously commanded unchallenged 
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respect among his co-religionists. Realising that his influence 
was declining, the Mirwaiz began to drift away from the mains¬ 
tream of the political struggle which he hiniself had enthusiasti¬ 
cally led and supported till a few months before. The 
Moulvi’s grouse against the Sheikh was that the latter had 
assumed the role of a dictator in the conduct of the freedom 
movement. He criticised the leadership of the Sheikh and 
advised his followers not to attend the public meetings addressed 
by him.^^^ The Mirwaiz was soon joined by another religious 
leader, namely, Ghulam Nabi Shah Mubarki. Both started a 
campaign of vilification, on grounds of personal rivalry, against 
the Ahmadiyas who were staunch supporters of the Sheikh. 
The differences between the two leaders became so sharp that 
it looked impossible for the two to ''ome to a compromise. The 
Muslims became divided into two groups, one owing its 
allegiance to the Mirwaiz and the other to the Sheikh. Both 
became bitterly pitched against each other. Both the parties 
fought among themselves. The factional quarrels which 
ensued made life impossible. 

The emergence of factional politics in Kashmir was also due 
to the role played by the non-Muslims, especially the Kashmiri 
Pandits. The non-Muslims had not yet changed their outlook 
on the political movement which had become unimaginably 
popular among the Muslim masses. Despite the advice ten¬ 
dered to them by Sheikh Mohammad Abdullah from time to 
time, to adopt an attitude of neutrality, the Kashmiri Pandits 
became the mentors of Moulvi Mohammad Yussuf Shah in 
his anti-Abdullah and anti-Ahmadiya line of action. Inter¬ 
necine meetings became common between them and the Moulvi. 
The Pandits were ultimately successful in having contributed 
their share to widen the gulf between the two parties. 

The Kashmir agitation started by the Majlis-i-Ahrar of the 
Punjab towards the end of 1931 had assumed great dimensions 
in the beginning of 1932. With a view to bringing pressure 
on “the State Government to remove the disabilities of the 
Muslims and grant their demands”,the Ahrars had des¬ 
patched groups of volunteers to Kashmir to launch Satyagraha 
there. The Ahrars had, thus, created a serious problem for 
the State, especially the problem of law and order. In the 
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Kashmir province conditions remained almost normal. But 

even then the Government had promulgated Notification 19-L 

and imposed Section 144 of the Indian Penal Code. Both these 
nieasures were bitterly criticised by the Muslim leaders, thinking 
that there was no justification for enforcing these measures at 
a time when there prevailed peace everywhere in the province. 

e leaders contended that the Government’s design was to 
harass the Muslims of the State. Having returned from Lahore 
on January 21, 1932, Moulvi Mohammad Yussuf Shah declared 
on January 23 at a public meeting held at the Jamia Masjid 
t^hat twenty-seven thousand Ahrars were ready in Lahore to 
help the Kashmiri Muslims.'” On the same day. Sheikh 
Mohammad Abdullah also addressed a public meeting at 
Khanq^-i-Mualla. He informed the people that Mufti 
la u in oonchi had been forced to sign his warrant of 
deportation from the State. He had been accused of sedition. 
In a public speech at Khanqah-i-Mualla, he had said, “If 

^ tweak his 

ears^. These developments had seriously been noted by 

t e overnment. On January 23 a ban was imposed on 
Sheikh Mohammad Abdullah, prohibiting him to move beyond 
limits of the city of Srinagar.^"" The Sheikh had learnt that 
he was going to be arrested. On January 25 he organised a 

public meeting at Khanqah i-Mualla. Addressing thousands of 
people, the Sheikh announced the names of his successors to 
lead them in case he was arrested.After this speech the 
Sheikh went to the house-boat used as an office (on the Jehlum 
near Father Masjid) to attend to his work. No sooner did he 
enter the house-boat than the police and military surrounded 
him. The Sheikh broke his Ramadan fast and offered himself 
for the arrest. The house-boat was searched. Some documents, 
a little cash and a few articles of furniture were seized and 
kept in the police station at Maharajgunj.’^^ 

The news of Sheikh Mohammad Abdullah’s arrest roused 
the people once again. They organised public meetings, pro¬ 
cessions and hartals. Only the followers of Moulvi Mohammad 
Yussuf Shah and of course the non-Muslims remained indiffe¬ 
rent. The rigour of the movement this time was shifted to 
suburbs where the political unrest among the Muslims was at 
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its highest. A rebel council was established at Handwara.^"’® 
The Council had its own President, Governor and a High 
Court Judge. But the rebel councillors were soon arrested. 
At Uri fire was opened on a crowd of Muslims as a result of 
which “three were killed and several wounded”.These 
Muslims, three thousand in number, were going to offer 
Jumat-ul’Vida prayer at the Jamia Masjid Uri. They carried 
flags. At a particular place they were ordered to disperse. 

Having refused to disperse, they were fired upon.^^® 

While the agitation was going on in Kashmir, an important 
change took place in the administration of the State. In 
February, 1932, Lt. Col. Elliot James Dowel Calvin, an 
eminent British military official, was appointed the Prime 
Minister of the State in place of Raja Hari Krishen Koul. Two 
months after his appointment. Sheikh Mohammad Abdullah 
was released from the prison on May 5, 1932. 

After his release. Sheikh Mohammad Abdullah and his 
political colleagues engaged themselves in the organizational 
work of the party. Until March, 1932 the formation of politi¬ 
cal associations was totally banned in the State. On March 12, 
1932, the Maharaja, on the recommendation of the Galancy 
Commission’s Report, announced the grant of the rights to 
freedom of press and platform to the people of the State. This 
announcement had two-fold importance in that it recognised 
the legitimacy of the demand for basic political and civil liberties 
which the people deserved, and it implied the first major victory 
reaped by his Muslim subjects as a result of their revolution. 
The ban on the formation of political associations having been 
lifted, the Muslim leaders began to consolidate the mass bases 
of the movement. In order to conduct the movement more 
methodically and with strict discipline, the Muslim leaders 
established an organisation and a platform in the name of the 
All Jammu and Kashmir Muslim Conference. The Conference 
also framed and adopted a constitution of its owii.’®^ The 
first annual session of the All Jammu and Kashmir Muslim 
Conference was held at Srinagar on 15th, 16th and I7th of 
October, 1932. Thus the Muslim Conference became the only 
political forum which drew an overwhelming support of the 
entire Muslim community in the State. Henceforth the freedom 
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movement was spearheaded on the basis of the Constitution of 
the Muslim Conference. 

Political Developments from June 1932 to May 1933 

Certain political developments occurred in the Kashmir politics 
alter the release of political leaders in 1932. These develop¬ 
ments ultimately led to the arrest of Muslim leaders for the 
fourth time within a period of less than two years. These 
political developments may be briefly summarised as under: 

(i) The recommendations of the Galancy Commission 
with regard to redressing the grievances of the people 
were published in summar 1932. But the bureaucracy 
sliowed a good deal of hesitation in implementing the 
recommendations. This attitude of the bureaucracy 
began to be criticised by the Muslim opinion and the 
press. The Muslim leaders warned the bureaucracy 
and cautioned them that in case “they do not act upto 
our expectations, we shall start an agitation”.^®- The 
demand for an immediate implementation of the 
Galancy Commission’s recommendations constituted 

significant feature of the political activities during this 
period. 

(ii) The politics of factionalism among Muslim featured a 
marked development in the politics of Kashmir during 
these days. This factional politics had not only degene¬ 
rated into personal fight between Moulvi Mohammad 
Yussuf Shah on the one side and Sheikh Mohammad 
Abdullah and Moulvi Hamadani on the other but also 
it had involved the followers of each side into a severe 
type of party feud. The politics of Muslims became 
‘'a battle field of politicians in which muck-raking and 
mud-slinging were the cheap weapons.”^^^ The fac¬ 
tional politics was at its height in 1933. On April 17, 
1933 one Khalil Wani who was brutally attacked a few 
days before in a scuffle by the followers of the Mirwaiz, 
passed away. This incident added fuel to the fire, 
resulting in pitched battles between the two factions. 
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Arson, loot and puerile behaviour of the leaders ren¬ 
dered the political atmosphere uncertain and hostile. 
Fear and intimidation reigned supreme in the minds of 
the people. Many attempts had been and were being 
made for bringing about a compromise between the 
leaders cf the two groups. But all went in vain. On 
April 17, the City Magistrate asked the two Mirwaizes 
to furnish bonds of good behaviour under Section 107 
of the Indian Penal Code. Mirvvaiz Moulvi Mohammad 
Yussuf Shah refused to do so. He wroie a letter to 
the City Magistrate in which he mentioned that he is 
ready for any kind of order, even if it means an impri- 
sonment”.^®** On April 24, 1933 the Additional 

Magistrate asked both the Mirwaizes either to furnish 
a security of Rs. ICOO/- each or to undergo one year’s 
imprisonment.Mirwaiz Moulvi Mohammad Yussuf 
Shah did not deposit the security and he was arrested 
on April 27 at 5 a.m. at his house by a military guard 
of four hundred soldiers.^®® The arrest ot the 
Mirwaiz was followed by protest demonstrations by 
his followers, both men and women, who shouted 
slogans “Fill the prisons, we are ready”.The situation 
turned worse by the continued scuffles between the 
followers of the Mirwaiz Moulvi Mohammad Yussuf 
Shah and Sheikh Mohammad Abdullah. Shortly after, 
however, the spirits of the followers of the Mirwaiz 
cooled down and they started to make efforts to get 
the Mirwaiz released. The Mirwaiz was released on 
May 3 after a security of one thousand rupees was 
deposited on his behalf, and ‘ he was brought home in 
a State car covered with white cloth”.However, 
the release of the Mirwaiz did not ease the situation 
and the scuffles between the two factions continued 
unabated. 

(iii) Sheikh Mohammad Abdullah held Moulvi Mohammad 
Yussuf Shah responsible for this state of affairs. He 
also warned the Kashmiri Pandits who according to 
him were conspiring with the Mirwaiz against the 
Muslim Conference. In a speech at the Pather Masjid, 
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Sheikh Mohammad Abdullah charged the Mirwaiz 
with hatching a conspiracy with the Kashmiri Pandits, 
the capitalists and the Government, against the 
Muslim cause. This caused a resentment amongst the 
Pandits. However, the Sheikh tried to smooth this 
resentment when on May 7, 1931 he exhorted the 
Pandits to adopt a neutral and non-partisan attitude 
towards the Muslim politics. He said, “The Pandits 
should neither come to me nor should they go to 
Yussuf Shah”.^«» 

(iv) Sheikh Mohammad Abdullah had in January, 1933 
addressed an Id-gathering at the Id-gah on the episdde 
of the Alwar State. A resolution had been passed to 
express solidarity with the Muslims of Alwar.The 
Gove£nm ent had come to believe that ' Sheikh 
Mohammad Abdullah was a Bolshevik aeent.^^^ In 

^ ‘-7-- ■ . - — 

tact in the House of Commons questions had been 
raised whether the Bolshevik agents were exploiting 
the discontent among the Muslim masses. 


The political unrest caused by the factional conflict among 
the Muslims, Sheikh Mohammad Abdullah’s speeches, the 
widespread demand for the implementation of the recommen¬ 
dations of the Galancy Commission and the feeling of the 
Government that the Muslim Conference was prejudiced against 
Kashmiri Pandits sjon g wi th the fear that the Sheikh was 
perhaps following Bo 1 shevil^poIiciesT^firiaBy^rove jdie Govern^ 

note of the entire situation. On May^l, 
1933 GhuTam Nabi Gilkar and Sheikh Mohammad Abdullah 
spoke at a meeting at Khanqah-i-Mualla and expressed the 


fear that the Prime Minister had been advised to arrest the 
latter in order to establish peace in the State. The Sheikh 
advised the people to continue the agitation even if he was 
arrested. Immediately after the meeting was over, he was 
taken into custody and sent to Udhampur Jail. 

The arrest of Sheikh Mohammad Abdullah and his colleagues 
was followed by a policy of severest repression by the Govern¬ 
ment. The Section 144 of the Indian Penal Code prohibiting 
the gathering of more than four persons al a time, was imposed. 
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Despite this, the masses continued to organise public meetings 
and protest demonstrations, demanding the release of their 
leaders On several occasions there occurred clashes between 
the people and the police The women processionists were 
lathi-charged and arrests, flogging and imprisonments were 
repeated. 

Efforts were made by the leaders not imprisoned for the 
release of Sheikh Mohammad Abdullah and other political 
prisoners. On June 3, 1933, a deputation consisting of Ghulam 
Ahmed Ashai, Saad-ud-Din Shawl, Moulvi Mohammad 
Abdullah Vakil, Mohammad Maqbool and a few others went 
to the concerned authorities to negotiate the release of the 
Sheikh and the other prisoners. They were told that mainte¬ 
nance of peace and stopping the agitation was an essential 
condition to the release of the prisoners.On June 12, another 
deputation, of eleven members saw the Inspector General of 
Police, Mr. Peel, in his office where the matter was again 
broached. Mr, Peel agreed to release the Sheikh on the condi¬ 
tion that the members gave a statement in writing that the 
Government had been justified in arresting Sheikh Mohammad 
Abdullah. The majority of the members did not accept this 
condition. Sheikh Abdul Hamid, Vice-President of the Muslim 
Conference, told Mr. Peel that the matter would be placed 
before the Working Committee of the Conference Party and 
that the decision taken therein would be implemented. The 
matter was accordingly discussed in a meeting of the Working 
Committee where the majority of the members, especially one 
Abdul Gani of Delna, opposed the conditional release of the 
Sheikh as desired by Mr. Peel. On June 14, the Home Minister 
called the leaders of the Muslim Conference co his office in 
connection with the growing uncertainty in the State caused by 
the Young Men’s agitation. The leaders were told to get the 
agitation started by the Young Men’s Association immediately 
stopped otherwise the Government would take strong action 
against it.^^^ It was in the same meeting that the Government 
expressed its desire to release the Sheikh on the following three 
conditions:^"^ 
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(0 Organising of public meetings and processions should 
be stopped; 

(ii) Maintenance of peace in the State should be guaranteed 
at least for one year; and 

(iii) No demand for making an enquiry into the excesses of 

the Government should be made after the Sheikh was 
released. 

The above conditions were more or less accepted by the 
Working Committee of the Muslim Conference. On June 15, 
Sheikh Abdul Hamid, the Vice-President of the Conference 
Party, made a public speech at Khanqah-i-Mualla. He prohi¬ 
bited the people from continuing with the political disturbances 
and advised them to remain peaceful if they desired an imme¬ 
diate release of their leader.^^® These lukewarm statements of 
the Conference leaders frustrated the hopes of the people who 
were impatient to see their arrested leader released. Under these 
circumstances a new development took place in the Kashmir 

politics the formation of an association by the young Muslims 
of Kashmir. 

Young Men’s Muslim Association 

The Young Men s Muslim Association was founded by Maulana 
Mohammad Syeed Masoodi. This Association was a voluntary 
organisation of the young Muslims of the Kashmir province. 
Its emergence was formally announced to the people at a public 
meeting held at Khanqah-i-Mualla on June 12, 1933. It was 
an independent organization whose policies and programmes 
were framed by the Young Men themselves. Its main object 
was to bring pressure upon the Government to make it accept 
their demands, including the demand of an immediate release 
of Sheikh Mohammad Abdullah and other political prisoners. 
With these objectives before it, the Young Men’s Association 
started a vigorous agitation in June, 1933 by holding public 
meetings at Khanqah-i-Mualla. These meetings were addressed 
by dictators who after delivering the speeches courted arrest. 
The general nature of the speeches delivered by the dictators 
related to the excesses committed by the Government in crush- 
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ing the agitators and their supporters; the indifference of the 
Government in implementing the Galancy Commission’s recom¬ 
mendations; the demand for a responsible Government and the 
immediate release of the political prisoners. One of the signi¬ 
ficant features of the Young Men’s agitation was the emphasis 
it laid on the inter-communal character of the movement. The 
agitation spread to the villages and towns of the whole province. 
Young Muslims from far-flung areas took part in the agitation 
in Srinagar. On June 23, three young men, namely, Sufi 
Mohammad Akbar, Pir Mohammad Yasin and Abdul Ghani 
from Sopore and Baramullah respectively delivered fiery 
speeches at Khanqah-i-Mualla.”^ At another meeting held at 
the same place on June 25 two resolutions were passed.*"® The 
first resolution regretted the attitude of the non-Muslims 
characterising the freedom movement as a communal move¬ 
ment; and the second warned the Government that the Young 
Men would start a civil disobedience movement in case the 

Government did not release Sheikh Mohammad Abdullah 
within two days. 


^ "The decision to start a civil disobedience movement was 
indirectly endorsed by the leaders of the Conference Party who 
had sensed that the Government was not willing to release the 
political prisoners. The Working Committee of the Muslim 
onference took a decision in this respect, on July 7, 1933, that 
since the Government wanted to lower the prestige and repu- 
ation of the Muslim Conference, it is, therefore, decided that 
an notation should be started.”*’® Sheikh Abdul Hamid was 
nominated as the first dictator. Before the programme of 
direct action was implemented, the Vice-President oftheCon- 
erence Party received a telephonic message from the Prime 
Minister on July 9 asking Sheikh Abdul Hamid why he had 

Minkt *?i,Tk agitation. The Sheikh told the Prime 
Minister that the agitation had become inevitable in view of 

Primp given by his Government. Thereupon the 

in^ er assured him that “the Government was going to 
announce the Sheikh’s release at 4 p.m. the next day”.*®** This 
message was immediately conveyed to the Young _ Men who 
were as e to stop the agitation till the Government announced 
the release of Sheikh Mohammad Abdullah. 
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As no announcement came forth, the Young Men decided to 
restart the agitation. On July 10, the day when Sadar-ud-Din 
Buchh (Mujahid) was the dictator on the stage, a controversial 
and conflicting situation took place at Khanqah-i-Mualla. 
Sheikh Abdul Hamid, Vice-President of the Muslim Conference, 
requested the people to remain in peace as the Governnient 
had assured him that Sheikh Mohammad Abdullah would be 
released in four weeks without any condition. The Young Men 
refused to agree and denounced him vehemently. The Sheikh 
tried to leave the stage several times, but each time he was 
forced to stay. Choudhry Khushi Mohammad, the ex-Revtnue 
Minister of the Jammu and Kashmir State, and Khwaja Salam 
Shah intervened for a compromise but to no purpose.How¬ 
ever, on July 11, it was announced that the question of the 
release of Sheikh Mohammad Abdullah and other political 
prisoners would be discussed mutually by the Young Men’s 
Association and the Muslim Conference, and that the decision 
taken for further action in this regard would be announced in 
due course of time.^®“ In the mean time, the Government took 
another repressive measure, this time by establishing punitive 
pickets at Maisuma for six months. The expenditure required 
to maintain the soldiers was of the order of one thousand 
twenty-eight hundred rupees. This amount was to be realised 
from all the inhabitants of Maisuma, except the Hindus, the 
Sikhs and the followers of Moulvi Mohammad Yussuf ShaH.^®^ 
The leaders of the Young Men’s Association as well as the 
Conference made joint protests against this repressive measure 
and a joint agitation was started. The Maharaja meanwhile 
announced on August 4 the release of all those persons who 
had been imprisoned under the provisions of 19 L. The 
Section 144 of the Indian Penal Code and the curfew orders 
were also withdrawn. On August 7, Sheikh Mohammad 
Abdullah and all other political prisoners were released. The 
Sheikh was received with great honour by thousands of people 
at Srinagar. The Young Men’s Association had made eia* crate 
arrangements for his reception. The Sheikh was taken in a 
procession from Buchwara to the Father Masjid. About 2 p m. 
he received a letter from the Governor specifying the route of 
the procession, from Huzuribagh via Exhibition Road and 
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Nawab Bazar to the Father Masjid.i®* Sheikh Mohammad 

Abdullah became angry. Defying the order of the Governor, 
he said:^®^ 

“...I do not know how many Hari Singhs are there in 
Kashmir to rule over us. One Hari Singh is the Govern¬ 
ment; the second Hari Singh is the Hindus and the third 
Hari Singh is Yussuf Shah and his party. I do not know 
whom I shall have to obey. Fifteen men can use the Hari 

Singh High Street together at a time but it is only Abdullah 
who cannot use the road.” 

The procession passed through the streets chosen by the Young 
Men. After a week, the Sheikh resumed work of the organi¬ 
zation, the All Jammu and Kashmir Muslim Conference. 

On August 13, Sheikh Mohammad Abdullah cautioned 
Colonel Colvin, the Prime Minister, that he would meet the 
same fate as his predecessor Raja Hari Krishen Koul, if he 
continued with the policy of repression. He appealed to the 
Kashmiri Pandits that they should refrain from hatching cons¬ 
piracies against the Muslim movement. Speaking against the 
conspirators the Sheikh said:^®« 

“...whether Sunis or Shias, Muslims are one united whole. 

They believe in one God. They have one Qibla, one 

Kahma, one Quran and one Prophet. No attempt would 
succeed to disrupt this unity...” 

After the political prisoners were released, there prevailed an 
atmosphere of peace and tranquillity. The Muslim Conference 
Party set itself to the organizational tasks; the main task 

A annual session at Mirpur in 

33. After having attended the annual session of his Con- 

erence arty. Sheikh Mohammad Abdullah went to Sialkot. 


Young Men’s Agitation Restarted 

The Young Men s Muslim Association restarted agitation in 
anuary, 934. The following factors occasioned the agitation: 
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The Government dismissed an Assistant Superintendent 
of Police, Hakim Habib Ullali, from his service. The 
Young Men protested against the official’s dismissal as 
a result of which he was reinstated but at the same 
time demoted to the Inspector’s rank.. It was alleged by 
certain quarters among the non-Muslims that he was 
an agent of the Muslim Conference, giving it secret 
information about the Government.^®’ 

(ii) The Young Men’s Association was not satisfied with 
the Constitution of the Franchise Committee. They 
also disapproved of the Government’s indifference with 

regard to the implementation of the recommendations 
made by the Galancy Commission.^®® 

(iii) The factional strifes between the followers of Mirwaiz 
Mohammad Yussuf Shah and Mirwaiz Hamadani 
reappeared during those days. The strifes and scuffles 
between the two groups had disturbed the law and 
order situation leading to the imposition of restrictions 
on Mirwaiz Hamadani which prohibited him from 
offering Id-prayer outside the Aali Masjid at Idgah. 
This was considered by the Young Men as a blatant 
inteference with their religious affairs.^®® 

(iv) The Young Men demanded the basic human rights 
including the right to establish a responsible Govern¬ 
ment.^^® 

The Young Men gave an ultimatum to the Government 
that they would start a civil disobedience movement in case 
their demands were not granted within a specified time. On 
the expiry of the dead-line they constituted a War Council to 
direct their agitation. Accordingly a vigorous agitation was 
launched. On January 28, the Notification 19-L was put to 
operation and the city was handed over to the military. The 
leaders of the movement were exiled for one year. This aggra¬ 
vated the situation involving even the villages. Hundreds of 
people were arrested and punitive fines imposed on them. In 
many instances property was auctioned to realise the fines. On 
February 3, the troops had to open fire on the demonstrators at 
Pulwama as a result of which ten persons were killed. Again 
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on February 6, fire was opened on an uncontrolled mob at 
Bijbehara in which three persons were killed. These develop¬ 
ments added fuel to the fire and the agitation became more 
intense. 

Meanwhile, an unhealthy development took place in the 
relations between the leaders of the Conference and the Young 
Men. Many conscious workers as well as some leaders of the 
Conference Party expressed their doubts as to the propri.ty of a 
rival movement conducted by the Young Men. They thought 
that it was not proper to leave the movement to the mercy of 
the Young Men. The Working Committee of the All Jammu and 
Kashmir Muslim Conference met on February 10, 1934 at 
Sialkot, outside the State territory, in order that the exiled 
leaders might be able to consider the political situation that had 
developed.>»i Sheikh Mohammad Abdullah, the President of 
e Conference, said at the meeting that the Young Men’s 
agitation was harmful. The Sheikh admitted its expediency.”^ 
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was made to shift from villages, where it had grown very 
intense, to the city of Srinagar. In April, 1934, Moulvi 
Mohammad Syeed Masoodi, founder of the Young Men’s 
Association, retuined disguised to Srinagar from Lahore where 
he had been in exile, and re organised the Association which 
had lost its force by now. He found that there were many sus¬ 
pected elements in the ranks. Without antagonising them, he 
assigned them tasks which kept them away from the Central 
Office of the Association. The Maulana had hardly completed 
the work of reorganisation when he was himself arrested on 
April 13, 1934. By this time almost all prominent leaders and 
most of the workers of the Association and of the Conference 
were behind the bars. Ultimately the Young Men’s agitation 
fizzled out when the Maharaja announced the date for elections 
to the Praja Sabha which fell on September 3, 1934. Despite 
the absence of almost all its leaders who were either in jails or 
in exile, Sheikh Mohammad Abdullah decided to fight the 
elections to the new Legislative Assembly. The decision of 
the Sheikh rounds ofT the first phase of the period under the 
present study* 


Trouble in Mirpur, uammu 



Tehsil Mirpur, Jammu, figures conspicuously in the politics of 
the Jammu and Kashmir State in 1932. Mirpur was a back¬ 
ward area in the Jammu province. The Muslims there formed 
a majority of the population in the villages of the tehsil. They 
were subjected to heavy land revenue and exorbitant taxes. 
The civil administration of the tehsil was inefficient and corrupt. 
The revenue officials were extremely corrupt and sluggish. In 
quite a number of cases they “had not lived in nor been to 
some villages for over two years and yet they drew their pay 
and waxed fat’’.^®^ The State army was riddled with commu- 
nalism and apathy. This had given rise to a considerable 
amount of discontent in the villages. Parties of soldiers went 
about in the villages “demanding food which they take and 
often do not pay for it’’.^®^ 

The whole trouble in Mirpur was, therefore, due to the 
rotten administration and economic backwardness of tne 
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people. The nature of the trouble was agrarian in character. 
The disabilities from which the people suffered were described 
as under:'^® 

First, the grazing fee was very high. 

Secondly, rent assessment was much higher than in the 
Punjab. 

Thirdly, too little money subscribed from the tehsil was 
used for developmental purposes of the tehsil. Ninety-four per 
cent of the revenue went into the Maharaja’s pocket. 

Finally, ninety-four per cent of the administration was 
manned by the non-Muslims. The Muslim share in the adminis¬ 


tration was extremely scant. 

The echo of the political agitation which was started in July, 
1931 was heard by the poor peasants of Mirpur too and they 
seized the opportunity and rose against the oppressive money¬ 
lenders as well as the corrupt administrators. In December, 
1931 Sardar Gauhar Rehman, a Jammu leader, issued a mani¬ 
festo asking the peasants in Mirpur “to desist from paying land 
revenue to the Government”.This led a large number of 
peasants to launch a civil disobedience movement against the 
oppression of money-lenders, and the corrupt administration 
which was being conducted on communal lines,The move¬ 
ment which was purely agrarian in origin, assumed, however, 
communal form which created a very tense atmosphere in the 
entire tehsil, and the adjacent areas. The main purpose for 
w ® civil disobedience movement was launched could not 

♦ peasantry. The fire of coramunalism spread 

o I erent areas which soon involved ^\ithin its sweep such 
ar^s as u h Chainpur, Seri Kotli, Bhimber, Rajouri, Kathua 
an ^ easi. Many Hindus and Sikhs suffered loss of life and 

fanaticism worsened the relations between 
fh non-Muslims as a result of which hundreds 

thp p and the Sikhs left their villages, taking refuge in 

JL! f. . “"u The situation been™ so 

Britkh Vf ^ ^ Maharaja was compelled to seek aid of the 
British military to save the situation. 

^ndia sent the military aid on the con- 
1 n at t e civil and military authorities of the State would 
unc ion un er the control and according to the directions of 
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the British military officers and that the Maharaja carried out 
the reforms which might be considered necessary by the 

Government of India to prevent recurrence of the trouble in 
Mirpur^''*^ 

Problem of Exodus 

The problem of exodus cropped up immediately after the 
British troops took over the charge of the administration of the 
tehsil. The first thing which the British, officials did was to 
conduct a general search of the persons who had committed 
murders and stolen property. Many were arrested. It was 
at this point that the exodus began. In order to escape the 
consequences of searches and enquiries, thousands of Muslims— 
men, women and children—fled Mirpur and its neighbouring 
areas to Jehlum where they lived as refugees, enjoying free 
kitchen. 

The problem of exodus created an embarrassing situation 
for the Government of India and the Government of the 
Punjab. The presence of thousands of Hindus, Sikhs and 
Muslims in Jehlum and other parts of the Punjab posed a danger 
to the peace and security of tire British India, especially the 
Punjab. The Ahrars tried to exploit the presence of the Muslim 
refugees hoping to revive agitation in Kashmir so that they 
could regain their strength and infiuei.ce. With this view, the 
Ahrars announced the celebration of the “Mirpur Day m 
support of the civil disobedience movement launched by the 
Muslims of Mirpur against the money-lenders and the adminis¬ 
tration. Many parts in the Punjab and Delhi observed the 
Mirpur Day. Public meetings were held and resolutions passed 

in sympathy with the sufferers. 

In Saharanpur a big public meeting was held on January 22, 
1932 under the presidentship of Maulana Mohmud Hassan. 
Maulana Moulvi Rashid Hassan of Deoband and Shaif Alam 
were among the speakers who exposed the oppressive policies 
of the Kashmir Government and the British against the Muslim 
subjects in the State. The following two resolutions moved by 
Khaliq Sidiqi, editor of the “Sheer-i-Punjab” and seconded by 
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Maulana Rashid Hassan were passed at the end of the 
meeting:-** 




The first resolution expreised a deeply-felt grief over the 
justification given by the Dogra Government for its 
policy of oppression being exercised on its Muslim 
subjects with a view to crushing their struggle for free¬ 
dom for the achievement of the political rights and self- 
respect. The resolution also warned the State that in 
case the policy of oppression was not stopped, the 

us im upsurge (in Kashmir and India) would go on 
unabated. 
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from the virus of communalism/and to facilitate an immediate 
return of all refugees to their homes, the British officers in 
Mirpur took strict measures to ease the situation. The Muslim 
refugees placed before the authorities certain conditions for 
returning to their homes. The conditions were:^®^ 


(0 The Sikhs and the Dogras who had molested a number 
of women during the trouble in Mirpur be punished; 

(ii) Complaints against money-lenders be looked into; and 

(iii) No case against the Muslims should be entertained; 
no action should be taken against those who had left 
their homes; an independent Magistrate from outside 
the State should be appointed to try the cases; the 
British Government should take over the area inde¬ 
finitely. 


These conditions were, however, not heeded by Salisbury, the 
British officer incharge of the district. He tackled the situation 
strictly, arresting the ring leaders and punishing the elements 
active during the troubled days. The rank and file were employed, 
under orders, to help rebuild houses of Hindu and Sikh refu¬ 
gees. This was the only punitive fine levied with the aim of 
securing the earliest possible return of the refugees.^®^ By Apn 
7, 1932 all Muslim refugees had returned to their homes. Any 
subsequent attempt to rouse the people against the Government 
was strictly put down. Thus Mirpur was restored to normal 
conditions. However, in due course of time Mirpur joined the 
mainstream of the freedom struggle in the State. 


Politics of Non-Muslims from 1931 to 1934 




The politics of the non-Muslims of Jammu and Kashmir began 
as a reaction to the mass movement which the Muslims launche 
against the economic injustice and political servility of the 
Dogra rule. From the very beginning the attitude of the non- 
Muslims towards this movement had been one of hostility and 
antagonism. They characterised the Muslim movement as 
communal. Tney had biased notions about the Muslim move¬ 
ment which, according to them, stemmed from the pro-Mushm 















$ 
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policies of the ruler and his Government. The Muslim rising 
against the Maharaja, contended the non-Muslims, was due to 
the following reasons : 

First, the pro-Muslim policies of Maharaja Hari Singh had 
emboldened the Muslim subjects to rise in revolt against the 
ruler in order to get more and more concessions from him; 

Secondly, even C.E. Wakefield, Political and Foreign Minister 
of His Highness, was instrumental in carrying out pro-Muslim 
policies at the cost of Kashmiri Pandits; and 

Thirdly, some simple economic measures such as Land Alie¬ 
nation Act and Relief of Agriculturists (Act) which the 
Maharaja had introduced in the State to free the exploited 
peasantry from the exploiters were misunderstood by the 
Muslims. These concessions had given the Muslims a licence 
to harass and destroy the Hindus with impunity. 

With these bizarre notions, the non-Muslims had failed to 
view the Muslim niass movement in its proper perspective. 
Instead of appreciating the grievances of the Muslims before 
and after 1931 agitation, they dubbed them communalists, 
rowdies and looters. In doing this, the non-Muslims “played 
the historic role of anti-revolution to a finish”,but with little 
success. The non-Muslims also failed to realise that their 
interests were safe only with the masses. Ignoring that the 
mass movement had struck deep roots in the soil of the State, 
they completely alienated themselves from it, and made efforts 
to protect their community’s interests by identifying themselves 
with the Government and its machinery, which is why from the 
very beginning of the revolution they depended largely on 
Government favour. In order to achieve their objectives, they 
set themselves at cross purposes with the Muslims trying 
phrenetically to lessen the political significance of the Muslim 
movement. Their reactionary and anti revolutionary role 
became" evident when they requested the Maharaja to amend or 
repeal the laws regarding the Land Alienation and the Agri¬ 
culturists Relief. They made the malicious propaganda that 
these laws had emboldened the Muslims against their ruler. 
Their request was, however, rejected by the Maharaja.*^^*^ On 
occasions they adopted insidious political methods to bring 
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pressure upon the Muslims to give up their agitation but were 
not successful. Thus, when they boycotted Muslim shopkeepers, 
they wc^re unmindful that a similar boycott by the Muslims 
won amage them more for their trade depended largely on 
t le purchasing capacity of the Muslim customers who were in 
a majority. And when they actually put the boycott to practice. 
It was soon opposed by the Hindu shopkeepers. 

Frorn the very commencement of the freedom movement in 
Kashmir, the Hindu Maha Sabha set its forces of reaction 
against it. The worst part of the reaction was the role the 
Maha Sabha played in provoking the Hindu mind of India 
against the Muslim subjects of Kashmir whom the Hindu Maha 
Sabha dubbed as sheer communalists bent upon destroying 
the Hindu State of the Maharaja of Kashmir. It was this fear 
which led the leader of the Sabha to save the Hindu cause only 
by undoing the freedom movement in Kashmir. Even the 
Maharaja himself would go to any extent in obtaining the 
support of Hindu Maha Sabha against his Muslim subjects. In 
a letter addressed to Maharaja Saheb, Dr. Moonji wrote 

...The Hindu Mahasabha is lonely and forlorn in the 
midst of big Hindu leaders, wealthy merchants and Rajas 
and Maharajas. The Kashmere affair I had hoped would 
open the eyes of the Hindus but I am disappointed. I am 
fighting single-handed and I will keep on the fight till the 
end for the Hindu cause. 

...Your message which you were to send with your Pandit 
Sharn>aji to my Hotel...may I now again request your High¬ 
ness to extend to me your promised help and send the 
amount by cable to my address which is care of Thomas 
Cook and Sons London or care of India Office as 1 have 
told your Highness I shall require not less than Rs. ^wenty- 
five thousand for propaganda work in Eng and.” 

Not only this, the Hindu Maha Sabha organised public 
meetings and passed resolutions in order to denounce the 
Kashmir Muslims as conspirators against Hindu Raj as well as 
the Hindu subjects of the State. For example, at its Akola 
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Session held on August 15, 1931, the Maha Sabha passed the 
following resolution : 

The Hindu Maha Sabha looks upon with fear at the fiery 
propaganda carried on against the Maharaja of Kashmir and 
at the occurrences of riots, murders, loot and incendiarism. 
The Sabha deems that there is a secret conspiracy of influen¬ 
tial men working behind the agitation. The Maha Sabha 
warns the Government of India that in case the outside inter¬ 
ference in the internal affairs of the State is not stopped, a 
misunderstanding will be created. The Maha Sabha re¬ 
commends to the Working Committee that a Committee of 
Inquiry, to investigate into the matters regarding Kashmir, 
be appointed and a report submitted. 

Also, the Lahore Hindu Sabha, Punjab, in its meeting held 
on August 19, 1931, passed the following resolutions 

(1) The Hindu Maha Sabha, Lahore condemns the riots in 
Kashmir and holds the view that these riots are the 
result of a deep conspiracy of Muslim reactionaries. 
The Sabha also is of the opinion that some Anglo-Indian 
newspapers, directly and indirectly, have encouraged 
these riots, but feels satisfied on the fact that peace is 
being restored in Kashmir. The Sabha urges upon the 
Government of India that necessary action be taken to 
suppress this contemplated agitation. 

(2) The Sabha appeals to the entire Hindu community and 

all newspapers to consume their full influence for 

preventing the agitation in Kashmir and recommends to 

the Hindu Maha Sabha to expose, oppose and repel 

the intentions of the Muslim reactionaries against the 
Kashmir state. 

(3) The Lahore Hindu Sabha strongly looks down upon 

the tyrannies perpetrated on the innocent Hindus of the 
Kashmir State. 



The attitude of the non-Muslims towards the temporary truce 
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was antagonistic, their main objection being that the Govern¬ 
ment had not consulted them earlier. It was on this excuse 
that they started an agitation. In the beginning it was not 
forceful and threatening. But it became so with the Pandit 
students of Sri Pratap College joining in it. As these students 
went on strike the Principal of the College took disciplinary 
measures against them. The Government also acted very 
strongly banning public meetings and processions of political 
character. A few Pandits were arrested. The agitation, however, 
came to an end when a few young Pandit leaders intervened 

between the Principal and the students. The students apologi¬ 
sed to the Principal, giving an undertaking that in future they 
would not take part in any agitation. The cases against the 
arrested Pandits were also withdrawn. 


Opposition to MusHmJie 





Opposition to the demands which the Muslims presented to the 
Maharaja on October 19, 1931 was another glaring example of 
the anti-Muslim attitude and political short-sightedness of the 
native non-Muslims of the State. To start with, the Pandits 
prided themselves on being the first to have fought for the 
democratic rights of the people of Kashmir. They said that it 
was they who had first raised the cry of Kashmir for Kashmiris 
and had demanded a legislature, a free press and a free plat¬ 
form.But when the same demands were presented by the 
Muslims the Pandits opposed them saying that they were made 
“avowedly on communal grounds and for communal ends”.'^^ 
They went to the extent of preferring the rule of autocracy to 
the blessings of democratic institutions. They said 


“We should rather do without a free press and a platform 
and the right of representation than make our country a 
hotbed of communal warfare.” 

This was certainly a proof of their political reactionarianism 
which became ultimately responsible for their ov^n set-back. 

By identifying themselves with the Government to the exclu¬ 
sion of the masses, the non-Muslims olaved an anti-Muslim role 
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by rendering every possible service to the repressive machinery 
of the State in the suppression of the mass movement. What 
was uppermost in their minds was to see the forces of revolu¬ 
tion destroyed. The Muslim subjects of the State, according to 
the Hindu viewpoint, had attained a “position of victors under 
a Hindu Raj'’, and the urgent need of the time was to stop them 
from resorting to agitation. That is why the Pandits ever 
opposed the release of Muslim political leaders whenever the 
question was raised with the Government. The demand of a 
complete indemnity for the military, the police and the civil 
officers, and the establishment of punitive pickets at the expense 
of Muslim population in areas where the disturbances had 
occurred, was constantly pressed by the Pandits to keep the 
Muslim masses under suppression. Even the Government of 
India was requested to start proceedings against the Muslim 
press in India that openly abused the Kashmiri ruler and his 
Government.^^^ 


Need for Galaocv Commisfiion and Kashmiri Hindus 



The need for appointing the Galancy Commission was felt by 
the Government of India in the light of the then prevailing 
conditions in the State and the Punjab. The political situation 
created by the Ahrar Party on the Jammu borders had been 

causing great excitement among the Hindus in northern India. 

A clash between Hindus and Muslims was apprehended at any 
moment. The Government of India feared that mass arrests 
of the Ahrar Party volunteers would cause great impetus to the 
agitation against Kashmir Durbar and in that case it would be 
increasingly difficult to deal with the agitation inside the 

State The Government of India was, at the same time, 
anxious to prevent the agitation from becoming more fierce 
among the Kashmiri Muslims.A good deal of pressure was 
also brought upon the Government of India by the Muslims of 
the British India to make it intervene in the Kashmir affairs to 
remove the grievances of the Muslims there. These led the 
Government of India to decide that the appointment of an 
impartial British officer to “deal with such Muslim demands 
as cannot be conceded without further enquiries or which involve 
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Other communities as wejp>^® was urgently called foj>-^ccor- 
dingly the Government of India suggested to the^mharaja to 
accept the services of a British officer so that the Muslim agita¬ 
tion in the British India against the State was discredited. 
Again, an enquiry at that stage “would probably result in 
abandonment of those demands which are clearly unreason¬ 
able At first this suggestion was not accepted by the 
Maharaja on the ground that “the appointment of an officer by 
the Government of India (whether at my request or more so on 
your own), whatever his nationality, will undermine my rule 
and render it impossible’ The Maharaja’s resistance could 
not, however, stand the force of the British pressure in 
view of the tensions which continued to increase in the 
Punjab and in the State itself due to threatening incursions of 
the Ahrar volunteers into the territory of the State. The 
Maharaja accepted the appointment of the Commission of 
Enquiry. (On November 12, 1931 Mr. J B. Galancy was 
appointed fo” preside over the Commission of Enquiry for for¬ 
mulating the proposal to meet the grievances of the Muslim 
subjects and other communities as well. The Commission was 
entrusted with the task of enquiring into and report on various 
complaints regarding religious and general matters also. 


Hin du Boycott of the Galsm cv Commission 




The Galancy Commission was boycotted by the Hindus. There 
were no good reasons justifying the decision for the boycott. 
However, two following objections on religious grounds were 
raised against the competence of the Commission 


(i) That no question regarding cow-slaughter should be 
raised before the Commission. 

(ii) That no amendment should be made to the Hindu Law 
of Inheritance because the Law had an important place 
in the Dharm Shastras according to which nobody was 
authorised to interfere with it. 

The Hindu Maha Sabha leader, Dr. Moonji, in a letter 
addressed to J.B. Galancy drew the latter’s attention to the 
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^ers^o na j_ ngh^pf the Hindus, suggesting to him that these 

rights might not be alTected in any way because they concerned 

the entire Hindu society of India and not only the local Hindnc 
of the Kashmir state.--« ^ 

On January 12, 1932 a formal boycott of the Galancv 
Commission was declared. The nominated n.ember. Pandit 
Prem Nath Bazaz, was asked to resign from the Commission. 
But Pt. Ba^az refused toj;eiign. Instead, he continued to 

participate in the deliberatjons of the Commission against the 

wishes of his community for .which he incurred great displeasure 
and opposition. On January 23, the Hindus of Jammu respon¬ 
ded to the Galancy Commission’s first session, held at Ajaib- 
garh, with a complete hartal. They protested against the 

Commission s decision to include in its agenda the question 
of the Hindu Law of Inheritance in case of conversion. They 
made their representative, Lok Nath Sharma, resign the 

membership of the Commission^. ° 

shed ^Tht’was publi- 

ff the rlptt.'^ thT; stane"dvt" 

u ^ ^ vigofous agitatioH as a mark of 

protest against the report. The Commission had recommended 
am)ng other things that :-** ommended 

p/Ze-K -r CK(h ^ 

Tne qualification for . 

no be pitched unnecessarily hi^h- 

All vacancies should be effectively advertised and a 

similar action should be taken «,wn ^ .. ^ 

shins intenH»a . • ^ regard to all scholar- 

system in such a way as to n ^ supervising that 

of any community from being ^glecJ^^^^ 

Ka"srXu?"d r 

a„d a. .,e sa.e 


(i) 

(ii) 


(iii) 


(i) Efficiency be retained 


as the main standard for employ* 
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(ii) 


(iii) 

(iv) 

(v) 


(vi) 

(vii) 



(ix) 


ment to Government services. 

Special privileges and scholarships be provided to 
Hind US for education and training in various trades and 
industries. 

Hindus be granted land for cultivation and be regarded 
as agriculturists. 

The Dharmarth funds b e expend ed on their betterment. 
In order to mitigate the problem of unemployment 
among the Hindus,_the St^te should take upon itself the 
stabTisHment of industries. 

Hindi be introduced as a medium of instruction for the 
Hindu girls in Government schools. 

Hindus be given preference over other communities in 
regard to Government work contracts. 

Sale of mutton be prohibited on the occasion of Hindu 

festTvaT5"^hd other sacred days. 

The agriculturist Relief Act be amended._____. 


ad) Ag itation 



h 








The-Rotf-a:gTtaiion was""'ar^atural outcome of 'the disappoint¬ 
ment caused among the Pandits by publication of the Galancy 
Commission Report. They regretted the report with reg ard to) 
the lowering of educational qualifications for Government 
services in favour of Muslim subjects. They saw that they could 
no more get a large share in these services as they used to in 
the past. They were also shocked by the fact that “the Muslim 
majority had after all asserted itself even under Hindu rule”.^^^ 
They became apprehensive that the Commission had deprived 
them of their means of livelihood. “Our bread is being snatched 
from us”, they cried. Out of this fear they started the agita^ 

tionpopylarly known as the Roti Agitation. 

I^ti Agitation was formally started in May, 1932. It was 

organised by the educated young Pandits, both employed and 
unemployed. Public meetings and processions were organised 
at Sheetalnath, Kallishwari Temple and Raghunath Mandir. 
Th e main feature of the Roti Agitation was the emplovg ueot 

i^ch njqi ^of G^ p jdhjjjj^ich ^s picketing of the offices 
and the SatyagraSir"^"T^^ general^^ntent of the speeches deli- 
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vered at its meetings related to an extreme displeasure of the 
Hindu community against the Maharaja and the Galancy 
Commission. 

On May 5, 1932, at 9 am. the first dictator. Pandit Kashyab 
Bandhu was arrested on the charge of having delivered an objec¬ 
tionable speech at Sheetalnath. On the same day two other 
Pandit workers were arrested for sticking posters. Damodhar 
Bhatt and Pandit Ved Lai Vakil were also arrested.-’^ The 
arrest of Kashyab Bandhu was immediately followed by a com¬ 
plete hartal by the Hindu shopkeepers. The agitation grew 
more intense. It was joined by the college students and school 
boys of the Pandit community. They attended the public meet¬ 
ings and took part in the processions which had become a 
routine programme with the Pandits. 

9i^HZi4^Jhg-J!MditLst^e^^ ^^ of the Gove rnment 

oflibes. Speeches were delivered in front of the Secretariat and 

the Accountant General’s office. In picke ting techjiiques, the 
college and school students played a leading role. Many students 
were struck off the rolls. These measures only added fuel to 
the fire. Thus, on May 20, the young Pandits made a forcible 
entrance into the offices of the Electric Department, the Food 
Supply Department, the Accountant General’s Department and 
the State High Court where the y topsv-turveved t he files and 
papers and stopped the clerks from performing their func- 
tions.225 The_pick^rs were arrested and awarded punishment 
of imprisonment and caning. By May 24, the Rot] Agitation 

ad ost much of itsJeniEp^ But it was revived soon byTKe^al . 
oabha, an association of teenagers. 

Bal Sabha Agita tion u — 

* ^ Sabha, an association of tne young school boys of 

"Sanfsed wi(h a view farlharing the agita- 

fiinrt "^Sitation had become almost de- 

<;innc 17 ^ ^ ^ Organised meetings and took out proces- 

^ s activities it became a nuisance in the entire city 

d^nionstrations were nothing but rowdy- 

in nrno ^ Young boys moved from place to place 

essions s outing slogans, invading the compounds and 
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buildings of Government offices and the State High Court and 

making the work there very difficult, if not impossible.^^s As in 

the case of their elders, the Government took serious action 

against these young boys. The ring-leaders and most active 

workers were arrested and kept in police stations for some time 
where they were caned and then released. 

The Roti Agitation was an attempt made by the Kashmiri 
Pandits, under an organised and well-thought-out plan, to thwart 
the labours of the Galancy Commission. Its main aim was to 
force the Maharaja to modify the recommendations according to 
the wishes of the Hindu community. It was an agitation the 
like of which was unknown in the history of the Pandit commu¬ 
nity. It was conducted in an organized manner under an elabo¬ 
rate programme which included the organization of public meet¬ 
ings, processions, speeches, publication of political literature 
such as pamphlets, posters and hand-bills and even verbal 
messages. Ths agitation lasted for about a month and during 
this period more than one hundred volunteers were arrested in 
Kashmir. In Jammu, the Hindus took out the funeral of the 
Galancy Report in a procession. In an encounter which follow¬ 
ed between the police and the processionists three Hindus were 
killed and fifty injured in police firing.--^ The agitation came 
to an end when all the persons imprisoned were released on the 
basis of an undertaking from them that they would not resort to 
unconstitutional methods to get their grievances redressed. 

From the point of view of its utility and importance, the Roti 
Agitation was nothing more than a middle class mentality exhi¬ 
bited by the Pandits. The agitation was started mainly to 
arrest the implementation of the recommendations of the 
Galancy Commission which had recognized the claim of other 
communities to the Government services as well. In this sense, 
the Roti Agitation was nothing but a tactical move on the 
part of its leaders to pressurize the Government to, at least, 
retain the status-quo for their community in matters of the 
administrative jobs of the State. Logically speaking, the con¬ 
tention of the Kashmiri Pandits that “the whole philosophy of 
the remodelling of the administration can be summed up in the 
sentence “whoever is in the Kashmiri Pandit must be out”^‘® 
was not based on rational grounds. The Pandits had ignored 
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the fact that “the question of unemployment of the middle 

classes is as acute at present in British India as it is in 

Kashmir.”229 in British India the problem of Government 

services among the minority communities had also figured in 

Indian politics. But the issue could not be decided without the 

consent of other communities. The demand that the Kashmiri 

Pandits should receive a guarantee of the security of services for 

t irty years on the analogy of the Anglo-Indian community was 

regarded by Tej Bahadur Sapru as unsound in principle and very 
difficult to work. He said:-^® 

“...There is, however, one demand which strikes me as being 
new as I have no recollection that I read anything like it in 

A ^ 1 papers. On the analogy of the demand of the 

Anglo-Indian community that they should receive guarantee 
or the services for the next thirty years, you have put for¬ 
ward a similar demand. Whatever the Government may 

muX Anglclndiancom- 

munity, I may point out to you that it is a demand which 
oes not carry with it the consent of other communities 
Speaking for myself. I consider the demand of this cTa^acte; 
o e very unsound m principle and very difBcult to work.” 

The Roti Agitation against fralpnov n • • 

politically unsound and raCnally incorrLt 

roti, it did not have any other uSttr V”^^ 

achieved for its own coLln tv I-' 

communal in nature. The leaders ofT''!™'"! 

made appeals to communal nr • movement had 

Hindu Maha Sabha for extending 

Pandits in their agitation a-ainst the n '^''"hmiri 

Port.=®* But even communalism ftile^ rT^ Commission’s Re¬ 
cause with the result tint th,. k a ' justify the Pandit’s 

end without gaining •■ad -o meet its 

had its origin not in the or. ^ fact is that the movement 
in “the unfortunate even^c"^'"^"^^^ demand for bread but 

cials, that led to an aoir by some misguided offi- 

to an agitation on behalf of the Kashmiri Pandit 
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community against the promulgation of the recommendations of 
the Commission.^^^ 



The Hindus looked at the Jammu and Kashmir State from the 
religious point of view. For them it was a Hindu State, ruled 
by a Hindu Prince. There wa^ Hindu Raj in the State. The 
ruler of this State was a remnant of the great “Surya Vansha of 
Sri Ramchanderji, symbol of the ancient Kshatriya valour, 
pride of Hindu race and the defender of the Vedic Dharma..”"^^ 
With this concept the Hindus thought it their duty to defend 
the State and the Hindu religion from the Muslim agitation 
which they characterised as a “mischievous and revolutionary 
agitation, designed, inspired and fomented by a handful of 
disloyal Muslims in complicity with outside Pan-Islamic propa¬ 
ganda agencies who abhor the idea of a Hindu kingdom in 
Northern India.Naturally the Kashmiri Pandit community 
took pride in identifying themselves with the Government and 
the ruling class on the basis of religious affinity between the two. 
Pandit Kashyab Bandhu wrote:^^^ 


“By virtue of their religious and of the common interests as 
also by reason of their deep and abiding sense of loyality 
Kashmiri Pandits are identifical with Government...Kashmiri 

Pandits are proud of this.” 

« 

The Kashmiri Pandits, in fact, formed a wrong opinion about the 
freedom struggle started by the Muslims in Kashmir. They 
failed to recognize the revolutionary character of the movement. 
They knew that economic necessity d.ove the Muslims to rise 
spontaneously against the Government in 1931. But in their 

zeal to defend the Hindu State from the wrath of revolution 
which “aimed at the achievement of democratic rights without 
driving the ruler out”,^^® the Kashmiri Pandits were very 
eager to see the Muslim movement destroyed root and branch. 
They did not tire of criticising the emerging leadership of the 
Muslims. They called the Muslim leaders self-styled who want¬ 
ed to establish a Muslim dictatorship in the State under which 
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‘ the Hindus could live in Kashmir only as Muslims or at their 

mercy”.^®’ Even the communists were not spared by the Pandits 
to have strong hand in the agitation.®®® 

It was due to this obsession in their minds of Muslim rule and 
of the establishment of a representative system of Government 
in the State that the non-Muslims abhorred the very idea of 
revolution. On the contrary, they fought for petty concessions 
(which included a demand for a larger share in the administra¬ 
tion of the State) and the over-all interests of their own com¬ 
munity. On October 24, 1931, a deputation of the Hindus 
waited upon His Highness and solicited him to appoint capable 
men to high posts, irrespective of communal considerations. 
The deputation complained against the top-heaviness in the 
administration, the indiscriminate expenditure, the inefficient au- 
dit and the retrenchment of high-paid offices. The motive behind 
these demands was to create an impression in the mind of His 
Highness that an efficient administration was possible only if 
men of ability and good scholarship belonging to their com- 
munity were appointed to high positions. To prove their point 
of view, they laid stress on the historical role which their com¬ 
munity had played in the history of the administration of the 
a e m the past. They had always a low opinion about the 
Muslim efficiency and ability in matter of Government jobs 
According to them, the Muslims were favoured with Govern¬ 
ment jobs not on the principle of efficiency bat on the only con- 

“a "erTh“ ’'‘■''’“Shout their political 

fh ^ interests dearer to their life 

than the freedom from the rule of injustice and rtnnr • a 

which the Muslims as well as the non-Muslims were smarting. 

Kashmir Movement and Pan lslamlsm (Hindu point of Vieu) 

re'nomtsLTrBr'ilTndtte 

Sabha. Sardar San" Singh a sS^hT/' ““"a 

this view. According to these leadm f“ontributed to 

went back to the December 192 Q IT ^ 

er, session of All-India Muslim 
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League at Allahabad when its President Dr. Sir Mohammad 
Iqbal ‘‘pronounced his theory of dividing India into Muslim 
India and Hindu India and taking the North-West part of India 


for Muslim Confederation”. 

The theory that the Kashmir movement was a part of the 
Pan-Islamic Movement in India was expounded by Bhai 

Parmanand on the following grounds:^^® 


First, a session of the All India Kashmiri Muslim Confe¬ 
rence was held in December, 1930 under the presidentship of 
the Nawab of Dacca. The Nawab delivered a fiery speech declar¬ 
ing that it was a matter of shame for the Muslim majority in 
Kashmir to be ruled by a Hindu minority. The members of the 
Young Men’s Muslim Association, Jammu, who had attended 
the Conference went away to Kashmir, greatly imbued with the 
Pan-Islamic views of the authors of the Conference, and started 

the agitation. 

Secondly, the Muslim newspapers published in British India 
a series of articles raising the cry of Islam in danger, and thus 

excited the Muslim subjects to stand against the Dogra raj. 

Thirdly, the Kashmir movement was not for Muslim rights 
and demands but was against the Hindus. The acts of loot, 
incendiarism, and murder committed by Muslims were sufficient 

proofs in this respect. 

Fourthly, the announcement made from Simla that the 
Kashmir Day would be observed all over India was a part of the 
Pan-Islamic programme. 

Finally, the Maharaja ignored, under some secret and un¬ 
known influence, the cause of his Hindu and Sikh subjects who 
had been supporting him throughout the agitation. 

Armed with these arguments, the Hindu leaders in British 
India launched a vigorous campaign against the Kashmir mass 
movement. Many allegations were levelled against Muslims 
for their disloyalty to the Maharaja who, according to them, 
always treated his Muslim subjects with favour. The Maharaja, 
it was argued, was liberal to Muslims in matters of appointments 
and legislation such as the Land Alienation Act passed at the 
cost of Hindu subjects. But such arguments did not hold water. 
As a matter of fact, all high appointments in the State went to 


a 
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the non-Muslims, or, in case of Muslims, to those persons who 
were imported into. Kashmir from outside the State either on 
the recommendation of the Government of India or by the 
Maharaja himself. For example, NawabKhusroa Jung, Minister- 
in-Waiting, was appointed by the Maharaja only to oblige him 
as a friend. Moreover, the Muslim Ministers whose number 
never exceeded two during the entire period of the Dogra rule 
used to be non-Kashmiris. They had no sympathy with the 
Kashmiri Muslims. They were concerned more with their per¬ 
sonal ends than with the problems of the people. The Muslim 
subjects were never happy with them because these Ministers 
always toed the line of their masters. They had no effective 

say even in matters of administration and existed in name 
only. 

Muslim Demands, A Pan-Islamic Document ? 

The memorial of the demands presented to His Highness by his 
Muslim subjects on October 19, 1931, was e(|ually branded a 
Pan-Islamic Document**'*^ whose main purpose was to get the 
laws of the State changed to suit the Tabligh Movementr^- 
The leaders of this school of thought tried to disparage these 
demands, stating that they typihed reactionarisra and fanati¬ 
cism of Muslim orthodoxy. For example, the demand relating 
to religious freedom was criticised as sheer fanaticism on the 
part of the Muslim subjects. The demand relating to services was 
termed a “spur to their Proselytising Movement”‘^^ to force the 
Kashmiri Pandits to turn Muslims for securing the jobs they 
were after. Even the demand for democratisation of the political 
institutions was attacked from the communal point of view. 

MS i Q demand asking for the establishment of a represeniive 

orm of Government in the State, argued the Hindu leaders, 
as f out on the lines of Mohammad Ali Jinnah’s 14 
m s as ing for a democratic constitution but demanding that 
sea s s ould be reserved in the Ministry and the legislature for 

Muslims in proporUon to their numbers.”^^^ 

Viii criticism against the demands for elementary 

establishment of democratic institutions had 
su stance in it. The argument of the Hindu leaders in 
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British India that the demands of Muslim subjects in Kashmir 
were an expression of a Pan-Islamic ideology whose ultimate 
aim was to establish a theocratic State there reflected their own 
fixation. The fact is that the Muslims of the Jammu and Kashmir 
State never made any political alliance with a view to establish¬ 
ing any political system which they could not even dream of. 
No doubt they had been receiving moral and material support 
from the Muslims in British India but this support was not 
conditional. They appealed even to the non-Muslims for such 
support. An impartial study of the Muslim political movement 
shows that the leaders never made a reference either in their 
speeches or writings to such phrases as “Pan-Islamic” or “Mus¬ 
lim rule”. Their main concern was to fight an autocracy with 
its related institutions under which they had been facing untold 
sufferings. They wanted to bring about a political reform under 
the aegis of their ruler. The allegation of their disloyalty against 
their ruler was off the point and refuted by the Muslim leader- 
skip.^"*^ 

Call for United Action 

The call for a united action was voiced by anti-Pan-Islamists to 
preserve the integrity and independence of Hindu State of 
Kashmir against any attempt at its annihilation. The non- 
Muslims in British India, both Sikhs and Hindus, were led to 
believe that the Kashmir agitation was an avowed Pan-Islamic 
movement which was also supported by British imperialism. 
The argument advanced in favour of this contention was that 
the Government of India wanted either to Europeanise the ad¬ 
ministration in Kashmir or to Mohammadanise it.^^® In order 
to save the State from such designs, the only alternative open 
to them, it appeared, was to fight the main enemy, the Pan- 
Islamism, to its finish. This was possible only by a united action. 
Accordingly, an appeal was made to all hitherto scattered and 
disintegrated Hindu communities for a joint fight to save the 

Hindu State of Kashmir. This call, it was agued, was neces¬ 
sitated by historical compulsion. It was to prevent the mother¬ 
land from being divided into parts by Pan-Islamists who 
wanted “to establish a strong Pan-Islamic belt from the Nile 
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far beyond the banks of Sutlej and Jamuna”.-^’ To fight 
Pan-Islamism was, therefore, a common cause for the Hindus 
and the Sikhs because “the peril of Pan-Islamism stares the 
Hindus in the face quite as much as the Sikhs’’."^® A similar 
note of appeal was issued by the Hindu Maha Sabha to the 
Hindus all over India asking them to wake up and resist the 
Pan-Islamic campaign against “one of the foremost Hindu States 
and the helpless Hindu minority within it”.'=^® The Sabha also 
pointed out the strategic importance of Jammu and Kashmir 
tate and appealed to the Government of India for its protec- 
t^^on. According to the leaders of the Maha Sabha, a well-protected 
or er tate at a position of utmost strategic importance in- 
t^ervening India and foreign powers”“o^ the only guarantee 

rnalicimK^^^Tif* peace of the country. Such propaganda was 
mahcious The movement in Kashmir was not even remotely 

to estabL'^r^h Pan-Islamism and its aim was not 

Hindu Maha Sabha had started already a war against the poli- 

InL anTt^M League in British 

of he Sabha w^r ^ f ^he contention 

permiLd to haT t ^^e politics of separatism was 

^Uhe flt o?To '^Lole of India would fall 

that the Hindu Maha I ® 

India TnTm JrTa. r!, '^^ Pan-Islamism in British 

gle in KashmTr w T'T f^«dom strug- 

constituted an overwTelmine because they 

movement nr.Tc ^® majority. At no time did the 
State in the of the establishment of Islamic 

rea ed aitt^r • '^^^ers in India also 

against thTm^vemVaTirraT"’"'' ml 

the Central T po*ci ♦ ^ Kashmir. The Muslim members of 

Villayat-Ullah ^^^ting presided over by K.S.H.M. 

propaganda and dedfreTIhTTtf '^ivulcnt 

Muslims in the State ^‘^‘^“satiou made against the 

Mahatma Gandhi that he • accusation against 

its verv ineen. ” T ^ advocating the Hindu RaJ”.^^®^ From 

invited fu,, ^ 'be movement in Kashmir had 

non-Muslims to join the struggle against injustice 
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and oppression and had repeatedly made it clear that they 
wanted a responsible Government to be instituted under the 
aegis of the Maharaja. 

Ahmadiyas and Kashmir Movement 

The Ahmadiyas played not only an important role in the strug¬ 
gle for freedom in Kashmir but also contributed a considerable 
share to the growth and development of tlie Muslims’ awaken¬ 
ing in Kashmir. The religious leader of the Ahmadiya com¬ 
munity in Kashmir, Moulvi Mohammad Abdullah Vakil, one 
of the leaders of the freedom movement, was instrumental in 
arousing the people from the slumber of ignorance and help* 
lessness. Through his religious preachings, he acquainted the 
Muslim masses with the conditions and causes responsible for 
their economic miseries, general backwardness and political 
servility. 

Immediately after the Kashmir movement took its practical 
shape on July 13, the Ahmadiyas in the Punjab constituted the 
All India Kashmir Committee. The Committee was given full 
powers and authority with regard to Kashmir affairs. Its doors 
were thrown open to all those shades of public opinion among 
the Muslims of India who were ready to render every possible 
assistance to the cause of Muslims in Kashmir. 

The Kashmiri Muslims’ cause was pleaded admirably by the 
Kashmir Committee. Without the support of the Ahmadiyas 
the Kashmir movement in its initial stages would have become 
slack, to say the least. The Ahmadiyas rendered all manner of 
help, personal, material and moral, to the leaders of the move¬ 
ment. They published political literature on Kashmir for propaga¬ 
tion, and gave top-most priority to the political events in Kashmir 
in the columns of their official organs, such as The Alfazl and 
The Sunrise, In this way they familiarised the national and 
international opinion with the Kashmir affairs. Their efforts 

were aimed at securing national and international support in 

favour of the Kashmir movement. 

The All-India Kashmir Committee rendered valuable service to 
the Kashmir movement through its mainfold activities. The 
Committee sent from time to time deputations to the Govern- 
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ment of India, pressing for an early solution of the Kashmir 
dispute. Similarly efforts were made through correspondence 
and negotiations with the Kashmir Durbar for the settlement of 
the problems between His Highness and his Muslim subjects. 
In order to help the political victims, the Committee made avail¬ 
able the services of several lawyers to plead their cases free 
of charge. On national level, the Committee defended the 
Muslim cause against the attacks of the enemies of the Kashmir 
movement. It was the only forum which opposed the Hindu 
Maha Sabha, the defender of Hindu Raj in Kashmir, defying its 
allegations regarding the Kashmir movement. 

In the use of political methods, the All India Kashmir 

Committee believed in non-violence and constitutionalism. The 

Committee always made appeals to the Kashmir Muslims that 

in their fight against the reign of injustice and oppression 

they should avoid resorting to violence against any other 
community. 

The Ahraadiyas were pro-British. They believed in British 
intervention in the Kashmir affairs.“^^ They were also 
deadly against the appointment of Commissions of Inquiry by 
the Maharaja. Such Commissions, they argued, functioned with 
utmost partiality and under the official dictations. That was 
why the Committee opposed the findings of the Dalai and 
Middleton Commissions as “unsatisfactory, partial and 
unacceptable to the Muslims of Kashrair”.-^^ The Committee 
also furnished guidelines to Kashmir leaders, especially during 
the initial stages of their struggle, for the conduct of the 
movement in particular directions. 

w 

Dissensions in the AlMndia Kashmir Committee and Its Recons- 


Dissensions developed among the members of the Working 
ommittee of the All-India Kashmir Committee after two 
years o its smooth working. The Committee came under 
scat ing criticism from different quarters. General anger was 
expressed against the Ahmadiya members who were accused 
o aving unnecessarily monopolised the Committee. The 
po itica events which took place among the Muslims in the 
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Jammu and Kashmir State and British India also contributed 
to the disintegration of the Kashmir Committee under the 
Ahmadiya control. The following factors were responsible for 
this change: 


(i) The Mirwaiz of Kashmir Moulvi Mohammad Yussuf 
Shah had started a regular anti-Ahmadiya campaign 
in Kashmir which not only caused harm to the move¬ 
ment but also created an unbridgeable gulf between the 
Muslims. This development created an embarrassing 
situation both within and without the State. The 
Moulvi’s declaration that he would not join his old 
colleagues unless and until the Ahmadiyas were turned 
out from the Muslim Conference had a shattering effect 
on the All-India Kashmir Committee under the control 
of the Ahmadiyas. 

(ii) The formation of the Committee in July 1931 was 
immediately followed by the coming up of the Ahrar 
Party in the Punjab. The Ahrars were dead set against 
the Ahmadiyas and hence the Kashmir Committee. 
Ideologically, the Ahrars were anti-imperialist. They 
believed in direct action and sent volunteers in symp¬ 
athy with the Kashmiri Muslims. Soon they became 
popular among the masses. The Ahrar agitation 
was thus responsible for relegating the Kashmir 
Committee to the background. The struggle for 
achieving supremacy over Kashmir affairs marked an 
important feature between the Ahrars and Ahmadiyas 
later on. This struggle resulted in an open confronta¬ 
tion between the two organizations, in which the 
Ahmadiyas suffered greatly. 


The complaints against the Ahmadiyas’ dominance over the 
affairs of Kashmir Committee and the conflicts between the 
Ahmadiyas and the Muslim leadership in the State by 1933, 
were the factors that demanded the President of the Kashmir 
Committee to resign from his responsibility. New elections 
were held to the offices of the Kashmir Committee and Dr. Sir 
Mohammad Iqbal was elected its President. The Ahmadiya 
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members were disappointed for the change did not suit them. 
Instead of extending cooperation to the President, they showed 
an attitude of indifference and non-cooperation. They recog¬ 
nized exclusively their loyalty to their religious leader, Mirza 
Bashir-ud-Din Mohmud Ahmad. This attitude on their part 
made the functioning of the Committee for Dr. Iqbal very 
difficult, with the result that Dr. Iqbal resigned from the 
residentship of the Committee. He issued a statement, 
a vising the Muslims of British India that if they were anxious 
to guide their Kashmir Brethren they are free to reconstitute 
the Committee at a mass meeting”, reasons of Dr. 

q a s resignation from the Committee were the differences 

between him and the Ahmadiya members over the following 
points:“^^ 


(1) Should membership depend only upon a payment of 
subscription or should it also require the approval of the 
present (newly constituted) Kashmir Committee ? 

U) Should there be one Vice-President or several Vice- 
Presidents ? 

( ) Should there be one Secretary and one Assistant 

ecretary or only two Secretaries, with divided spheres 
of work ? ^ 


tion payment of subscrip- 

He akoT to qualify one for membership, 

one appointment of several Vice-Presidents with 

to rerr> ^ Assistant Secretary. His purpose was 

committee • * Committee on more democratic lines, a 

boX hV” I '^as shared by every- 

Ahmadivnc "'^^ted to break the monopoly of 

8“tall his proposals fell 
through at a Working Committee meeting. It wL argued 



;innr ^ pcrsoH should depend on the 

ahi o t e Kashmir Committee, so that undesir- 
e e ements were kept away from entering the 
Committee and hamper its work. 
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(ii) The appointment of several Vice-Presidents would limit 
the Working Committee entirely to the office-bearers. 


But the above proposals were not acceptable to Dr. Iqbal. 
These proposals were another form of the Ahraadiya domination 
which Dr. Iqbal was out to undo. He declared that only a 
truly representative body with the people’s consent could exist 
as the All India Kashmir Committee. This challenge startled 
the Ahmadiya community. They also showed their willingness 
to resign from the Kashmir Committee if it was thought that 
their ‘‘continuance on the Committee will be detrimental to the 
Kashmir movement”.Nothing came out of it, though a 
compromise was struck between the members by the interven¬ 
tion of Miiza Bashir-ud-Din Mohmud Ahmad, the Head of the 
Ahmadiya community.The Muslims of British India had 
already formed their opinion in favour of the reconstitution of 
the Kashmir Committee under Dr. Iqbal’s presidentship. 
Accordingly, on July 2, 1933 a public meeting was held at 
Lahore, under the presidency of Mian Abdul Aziz, the President 
of the Lahore Municipality, to consider the question of 
the reconstitution of the Kashmir Committee in the light 
of Dr. Iqbal’s suggestions. The meeting passed a resolution 
expressing its complete confidence in Sir Mohammad Iqbal, 
endorsing his suggestion for the reconstitution of the All-India 
Kashmir Committee to enable it “to be in a position to carry 
on effectively the work necessary to secure for the Moslems of 
Kashmir their legitimate and proper rights and their responsible 
association with the administration and Government of the 
country...”^®® The meeting also authorised Dr. Iqbal to nomi¬ 
nate members of the reconstituted Committee. By a resolution 
passed at the meeting the Muslims of Kashmir were assured 
that “the Moslems of India considered it their duty to render 

them all possible assistance”.^®^ Another resolution appealed 
to the Kashmiri Muslims to sink all their differences and 


sectional feuds, and present a united front to all their adver¬ 
saries for the common cause. By July 18, the elections of the 
office-bearers of the reconstituted Kashmir Committee were 
completed. 

Efforts were made by the Ahmadiyas that the meetings of 
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the Kashmir Committee be held under the old Kashmir 
Committee. But they were disappointed because it was argued 
that such a course was not in the national interests of the 
Muslims.-®^ Any attempt to set up a rival Kashmir Committee 
was thought to be harmful to the Muslim cause as a whole. The 
Ahmadiyas, however, continued to convene separate meetings of 
the old Kashmir Committee under the presidentship of Mirza 
Bashir-ud-Din Mohmud. This process continued for two years. 
By 1935 both the Kashmir Committees, the old and the new, 
under Dr. Iqbal officially recognized by the Kashmir Muslims, 
had almost become defunct because the people had started 
to adopt an independent line of action on democratic lines. 


Ahrars and the Kashmir Movement 


The Majlis-i-Ahrar-i-Islam-i-Hind was a political organization 
founded on the ruins of the Khilafat movement in the Punjab 
at the end of the twenties of the present century. A group of 
Muslim leaders who had participated in the Khilafat Move¬ 
ment since 1920 and who “very often cooperated with the 
Congress in its normal activities”^” after the collapse of the 
Khilafat movement formed a Consultation Body for purpose 
of carving out a suitable line of action for itself. At the sug¬ 
gestion of Maulana AbulKalam Azad, a meeting of the Con¬ 
sultation Committee was held on the Congress stage during 
is annual session on 29th December, 1929 at Lahore. The 

Consultation Committee was attended by Maulana Habib-Ur- 

<? Syed Daood Gazhnavi, Maulana 

Kh ■ Bukhari, Maulana Mazhar Ali and 

hv "rif . 11 , ^ ^hman Gazi. The meeting was presided over 

Of the organization 

Ahm Iz suggested by Maulana 

Abul Kalam Azad and it was in this meeting that the Ahrar 

established. Maulana Syed Atta-Ullah Shah 
Bukhari was elected its first President/^®^ 

midHip was a combination of lower 

• uslims. It was limited to the Punjab and was 

outlook. It had its own Constitution. It parti¬ 
te m elections and returned some of its representatives 
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to the Assembly. The Majlis had establised its various branches, 

in towns and districts of the Punjab. The Ahrar Party believed 

in nationalism, secular democracy and representative insti- 
tutions. 

The members of the Majlis-i-Ahrar-Mslam-i-Hind,26Mmme- 

diately after their release from prison in July, 1931, were 
attracted by the Kashmir movement. The main reason for 
this attraction was the receipt of a circular letter written by 
Mirza Bashir-ud-Din Mohmud Ahmad, President, the All 
India Kashmir Committee. Addressed to all Muslims of 
British India, the letter asked them to become members of the 
Kashmir Committee which had then been constituted in 
sympathy with the Kashmir Muslims. The leaders of the 
Majlis-i-Ahrar refused the invitation and, on the contrary, 
they decided to consider the possibility of supporting the move¬ 
ment independently. In this connection, the leaders of the 
party met at Bombay to consider whether they should or 
should not take the Kashmir issue in their own hands. 
Maulana Abul Kalara Azad, the famous Congressite, was also 

present in the meeting. When asked what his opinion was, 
he said:^®® 

“The Ahrars must handle the Kashmir issue for the sake 
of Hindu-Muslim cooperation. They should also place 
before the Maharaja democratic demands for the sake of 
the progress of the State. I believe that the Maharaja of 
Kashmir, after a little struggle is made, will grant the demo¬ 
cratic demands.” 

The suggestion was readily taken. There were two apprehen¬ 
sions in their minds which prompted them, aside from the 
Maulana’s suggestion, to support the Kashmir Muslims along 
a separate line. The first was the dominance of the Ahmadiyas 
over the Kashmir politics. The Ahrars believed that the ulti¬ 
mate aim of the Ahmadiyas was to convert the Muslims of 
Kashmir to the Ahmadiya sect. Their concern was to save 
the Muslims from such conversion. The second fear was that 
the Kashmir movement would suffer in case the Ahmadiyas, 
with their communal politics, were permitted unchecked control 
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over the Kashmir movement. They wished that communal 
harmony was maintained at all costs while the struggle for 
freedom was carried on. 

In order to achieve these two objects the Majlis-i-Ahrar made 
a formal declaration of its support to the Muslims of Kashmir. 
On the 15th of August, the Executive Committee of the Majlis 
met at Lahore under the presidentship of Maulana Ahmad Ali 
and, in the light of the resolution passed at a public meeting 
held at Lahore on August 14, 1931 under the presidentship of 
Dr. Sir Mohammad Iqbal^®’ decided to take the agitation into 
its own hands. The following decision was also taken at the 
same meeting:-^^® 

This meeting, in order to start the Direct Action, appoints 
Mazhar Ali Azhar, the Dictator and the President of the 
Inquiry Committee and authorises him to go to Srinagar for 
purpose of making an inquiry into the grievances of the 
Muslim subjects as well as the causes of the present agitation 
there. This committee also authorises him to find out ways 
and means essential for normalising the conditions of the 
Muslims of Kashmir and for bringing about reconciliation 
between the various inhabitants of the State being necessary 
for peace, progress and good Government in the State. 

Mazhar Ali Azhar sent invitation letters to all political parties 

in India, asking them to suggest to the Majlis any possible 

solution for the Kashmir problem. At the same time, he wrote 

to the Maharaja to say that the Ahrar Party was not against 

him. The Ahrars wanted to see cordial relations established 

between him and his subjects. The letter also said that “the 

aim of the Ahrars is to help the Kashmir people in their struggle 

for free rights so that they might progress both educationally 
and economically”.2fi9 

On August 15, 1931 a statement containing demands in con¬ 
nection with the Kashmir movement was issued by the Majlis-i- 
Ahrar, Lahore, under the signatures of Habir-Ur-Rehman, 

Mazhar Ali and Daud Gazhanavi. The demands 

were. 
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The Majlis-i-Ahrar does not consider Kashmir agita¬ 
tion as a Hindu-Muslim problem. The condition of 
the peasants and the workers in Kashmir is far more 
disastrous and horrible than that of any peasant and 
worker in India. All men of opinion, whichever com¬ 
munity or religion they belong to, must have their 
heart felt sympathies with these people in the State, 
not for the sole reason that they are Muslims. At this 
critical hour nobody should shirk to help them. In 
case, for any reason, the mischievous sections among 
Hindus and Sikhs are bent on seeing the Muslims 
oppressed or branding the present agitation communal, 
the Majlis will not support, on false pretences of 
nationalism, the savagery and inhumanness of these 
soul-less sections. The Majlis invites, therefore, all non- 
Muslim communities for a common action and under¬ 
takes to receive their support with open arms for 
emancipation of the oppressed people of the State. 

The Majlis-i-Ahrar has no intentions to dethrone the 
Maharaja and establish the so-called Muslim rule in 


territories under the sovereignty of the Government of 
Kashmir. The Majlis feels that all agitations which 
are aimed to discredit Majlis-i-Ahrar or any other 
Muslim association are based on conscious mischief. 
“The Majlis-i-Ahrar is not ready to invite British inter¬ 
vention in the affairs of the State and feels that, in 
this regard, all misunderstandings should be cleared. 
Instead, the Majlis feels that the British Government 
is responsible for involving the people of Kashmir in 
the present misfortune. 

“The Majlis-i-Ahrar feels that the Government ot 
Kashmir will use peaceful and legitimate means to 
overcome the present trouble and create a human 
atmosphere in the State.” 


The Ahrars wanted, primarily, to try for a peaceful solution 
for the Kashmir trouble, but finding that this led them no¬ 
where, they had to resort to active but non-violent agitation. 
In fact, the Majlis-i-Ahrar decided to send volunteers (Jatbo) 
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to Kashmir only after the Maharaja of Kashmir had rejected 
their request of favouring their deputation to enter the State 
territories for purpose of holding an independent investigation 
into the alleged grievances of Kashmir Muslims. The order 
of the Kashmir Government was defied. The first Jatha was 
sent to Suchetgarh under the command ofMazhar Ali Azhar 
and Choudhry Afzal Haq, an M.L.C. But when the Jatha 
reached Sialkot its leaders were permitted, through the good 

offices of the Governor of Jammu and the Deputy Commissioner 
of Sialkot, to enter the State to see things for themselves.-"'^ 
But the leaders of the Majlis did not succeed in their mission. 
In the Kashmir province they were not received with that hon¬ 
our and enthusiasm which they expected or deserved.""- The 

main cause of their failure was the disagreement between them 

and the Prime Minister of Kashmir over the question of the 
establishment of a responsible Government in the State. The 
leaders told the Prime Minister that "a bilateral meniure of 
reforms enabling the people to share the responsibilities of 
Government would ease the situation and confer lasting pea« 
upon the counY’.™ The Prime Minister turned down 1 

r/ppoi'ntrnt.^' 

Sialkot, Mazhar Ali was arrested 

The arrest of Marhar Ali was followed';'^ a^cL'm 17,"T' 
ud-Din at Sialkot which became the c!2e of 7 Ah 

ia:b:r“re'a;poi“n«:‘7t‘f • an^Cord: 

With these arrangements, the Ihrart kunch 

agitation. Hundreds of the Tntt 'auncheo a vigorous 

hut were immediately arrested and"'7 

Jammu. The utmost effort on the part of .he'c"'' 7*'“ 

only Ahrlr ara!"‘ •“ 

for the Government of U " embarrassing situation 

government of Jammu and Kashmir. The situation in 


When the Jatha reached 
along with the volunteers. 
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Jammu was iucreasingly worsened by the agitation which 
occurred then in Mirpur, The State Government failed to 
bring the situation under control with the result that the 
Kashmir Durbar “represented to the Government of India their 
inability to prevent effectively the ingress of Jathas or to control 

the situation arising out of their entry.In response to 
the Durbar’s request, the British troops were despatched to 
Mirpur. But the communal riots there and the problem of 
exodus which had arisen out of the troubles at Mirpur had at 
the same time created a difficult situation for the Punjab 
Government. As hundreds of Hindus, Sikhs and Muslims had 
emigrated to the plains of the Punjab, their presence created an 
atmosphere of tenseness between the Muslim and non-Muslim 
inhabitants of the Punjab province. A communal trouble was 
expected to break out between the two communities at any 
time which might involve the whole of British India. This 
apprehension forced the Government of India to promulgate 
the Kashmir Ordinance No. X of 1931 on November 4, 1931. 
The purpose of the Ordinance was “to prevent assemblies of 
men from proceeding from British India into the territories 
of. . . . Jammu and Kashmir and promoting disorders 
therein”.-^® The Ordinance applied to all communities equally 
and was extended to the whole of the Punjab. By the end of 
March, 1932 most of the Ahrar leaders were arrested under the 
Ordinance and put in different jails of the Punjab. But the 
Ahrar agitation did not die down. 

The Kashmir Prime Minister and the Ahrars 

The role of the Prime Minister of Kashmir, Raja Hari Krishen 
Koul, in dealing with the Ahrar agitation was that of a 
double-dealer. The Ahrar agitation would not have assumed 
great diirensions had the Kashmir Prime Minister followed a 
policy of straightforwardness. His Machiavellian diplomacy 
was responsible, to a great extent, not only for the end of 
his own official career but also for bringing the State to the verge 
of destruction. He lacked in political foresight and believed 
more in double standards, The British thought that a compro¬ 
mise with the Ahrars would be in the interest of both the 
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Kashmir Durbar and the people. The Government of India 

went to the extent of suggesting to the Kashmir Durbar to 

send to Jammu and Sialkot a party of sensible Muslims to 

reassure Punjab Muslims that discussions and negotiations 

with the Durbar are proceeding satisfactorily and that inroads 

of Punjab Muslims into the State will only damage Kashmir 

Muslim cause”.”’ Accordingly a deputation of Kashmir 

Muslims consisting of Khwaja Saad-ud-Din Shawl and Moulvi 

Mohammad Yehyah was sent to Jammu to convince the 

Ahrars that negotiations with the Durbar were proceeding 

satisfactorily. But the deputation returned without any 
success.^’® 

Another effort for a settlement between the Majlis-i-Ahrar 
and the Kashmir Durbar was made by Syed Sir Mehr Ali Shah, 
a Punjabi moderate politician. During his stay in Kashmir Syed 
Mehr Ali Shah found the attitude of the Kashmir Government 
quite oscillating. He left the State for Lahore in the state of dis¬ 
satisfaction, and attributed the failure of his mission to the 
double standards of the State Government regarding the con¬ 
duct of Kashmir affairs with the Ahrars. According to him the 
role of the Kashmir Government and its Prime Minister in 

.' 2 "? agitation was deceptive. He observed 


(i) 


(ii) 


(iii) 


(iv) 


The Kashmir Government, on the one hand, allowed 
Ahrar delegation to go to Kashmir and, on the other 
hand, they had been engaging agents to work up pro- 

against Majlis-i-Ahrar. 

The Government of Kashmir tried to conspire with the 
All India Kashmir Committee for causing a division 

uh among Kashmir Muslims and bring 

about a conflict between them. 

A member of the ruling family, Sardar Kanwar Singh, 

m<.nf ^ persuaded some Govern- 

o cials to bring pressure to bear upon the 

° India Kashmir Committee to go to 

Th. the Muslims there. 

Prime Minister had not been straight 
the Ahrars throughout their stay in Kashmir. The 
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Prime Minister had held out certain promises to them 
without meaning to fulfil them, and had brought the 
Ahrars to disrepute among the public. 

(v) The Prime Minister was responsibie for all this policy 
of the Durbar. 

The policy of double-dealing and the enforcement of the 
Kashmir Ordinance in the Punjab to crush the Ahrar agitation 
did not, however, prevent the Ahrars from continuing the 
agitation. The agitation continued, though less intensively. At 
the same time, efforts to arrive at a peaceful settlement between 

the Ahrars and the Kashmir Government were once again 
renewed. 

In the beginning of December, 1931 Maulana Kifayat- 
Ullah, President of the Jamiat-ul-Ulema-e-Hind and its Secre¬ 
tary, Maulana Syed Ahmad sought an interview with Maharaja 
Sir Hari Singh who was then in Delhi. He was accompanied 
by his Prime Minister, Raja Hari Krishen Koul. The inter¬ 
view was granted on December 2, 1931. In the course of 
discussion, the Jamiat leaders pointed out to the Maharaja that 
no discussion on Kashmir affairs was possible without the parti¬ 
cipation of the Ahrar leaders. Since almost all of them had 
been put in different jails in the Punjab, it was requested that 
they should be permitted to assemble together in one gaol in 
order to facilitate negotiations. The responsibility of conduct¬ 
ing the negotiations between the Kashmir Government and the 
imprisoned Ahrar leaders fell on group of negotiators who came 
to be known as peace-makers.^®® Accordingly, on December 
22, 1931 the peace makers held the first meeting with some 
selected leaders of Majlis-i-Ahrar^®! who had been brought to 
Borstal Gaol at Lahore from different prisons. As a result of 
this meeting, the Ahrar leaders placed the following conditions 
before the peace-makers on which to negotiate with the Kashmir 
Government:^®- 

First, the establishment of responsible Government in the 
Jammu and Kashmir State. 

Secondly, the parleys between the Ahrars and the Kashmir 
Government should be concluded in a responsible manner. In 
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other words, a represeatative of Kashmir Durbar should also 
join the deliberations. 

Thirdly, ways and means should be found out for obtaining 
justice for Muslims of Kashmir and securing peace and prospe¬ 
rity for them. 

In the negotiations between the peace-makers and the Govern¬ 
ment of Kashmir, one of the conditions was accepted by the 
Prime Minster. In the meanwhile, a new arrangement was 
made for bringing about a settlement between the Ahrars and 
the Kashmir Durbar. The Government of the Punjab deputed 
Khan Bahadur Sikandar Hayat Khan to negotiate the peace 
terras between the Kashmir State and ti*e Ahrars.This 
arrangement was dexterously exploited by the Kashmir Prime 
Minister in shifting his burden from his own shoulders on the 
Punjab Government. It also gave him a pretext to avoid any 
further negotiations with the peace-makers. On December 25, 
1931 Raja Hari Krishen Koul replied to Maulana Kifayat- 
Ullah that since the negotiations between the Ahrars and the 
Kashmir Government were being conducted by the Punjab 
Government, any further correspondence in this connection 
should be addressed to the Punjab Government. The Prime 
Minister advised the Mufti to see Sir Sikandar Hayat Khan and 
Sir Henry Craik in this respect. On January 5, 1932 Mufti 
Kifayat-Ullah and Maulana Syed Ahmad had a meeting 
with Sir Sikandar Hayat Khan, who refused to discuss the 
matter in his official capacity. The peace-makers were thus 
rendered Quite helpless. Mufti Kifayat-Ullah then wrote to 
the Prime Minister of Kashmir: “The Ahrar leaders were respon- 

f' ^ Kashmir agitation. It was desirable that 

urther discussions should take place with them direct and a 

be appointed to conduct such negotia- 
lons. , reply the Prime Minister wrote that the 

impnsone ea ers were under the control of the Government of 

proper for the Kashmir Government 
in those discussions by direct representation.^®^ 

me Kashmir Government thus imnmned itself from any 
urther responsibility and the peace talks came to an end. 
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Ahrar and Jamiat Alliance 

The political alliance between the Majlis-i-Ahrar and the 
Jamiat-ul-Ulema-e-Hind was a natural consequence of the 
developments which had occurred from the beginning of the 
agitation to the end of the peace-making efforts made by the 
Jamiat leaders. The leaders of both parties became convinced 
that the Kashmir Government was not sincere in solving the 
troubles of the Muslim subjects. For the Ahrars renewal of 
the agitation was rather impossible because the operation of 
the Kashmir Ordinance in the Punjab had “suppressed the 
Ahrars with iron hand. The Ahrars’ offices had been locked 
up. Its volunteers were ruthlessly beaten and suppressed.”^®® 
By January 15, 1932 almost all prominent leaders, workers 
and thousands of volunteers were put in prisons. On March 
20, 1932 Mufti Kifayat-UJlah and on March 21, the Secretary 
of Majlis-i-Ahrar, Hafiz Sardar Ali, and the President of the 
Majlis, Maulana Abdul Majid, were arrested. The Ahrars 
were thus left without any leader to guide the agitation. The 
Majlis-i-Ahrar leaned to the Jamiat-ul-Ulema-e-Hind for guid¬ 
ing the agitation and provide it with leadership. Maulana 
Shams-ul-Haq issued a statement, declaring that ‘the Majlis- 

i-Ahrar will in future be guided by the Jamiat-ul-Ulema-e-Hind 

and will associate itself with the Jamiat’s programme”.^®^ The 
alliance between the two organizations was complete. This 
alliance infused a new life into the agitation against Kashmir 
Government. The new feature of the agitation was that the 
followers of both the parties renewed the agitation. This time 
the feeding centres of agitation were the areas outside the 
Punjab, which was under the Ordinance. Public meet¬ 
ings, processions and other demonstrations were organised at 
various places in the country. Jatha volunteers began their 
march to Kashmir. But before they could reach the State, they 
were arrested. The firm measures taken by the Government o 
India suppressed the agitation. By the end of 1932, the agita¬ 
tion began to collapse when most of the volunteers in the 
Punjab tendered apologies to the Government there. By 
middle of 1934, the agitation had completely lost its force. I^ 
got virtually extinguished in the Punjab in 1935. By this time 
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the people of the Jammu and Kashmir State had started to 
conduct the movement in terms of broader secular lines with¬ 
out getting involved into the inter-party rivalry of the Punjab 
Muslims. 
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Struggle for Responsible Govenunent 


The twentieth century began with the rise of new nationalism 
in India. The policy of reactionarism of the British imperialism 
under Lord Curzon’s Governor-Generalship gave rise to the 
militant nationalism of the extremist section of the Indian 
National Congress. After the death of Sir Syed Ahmad Khan, 
the founder of the Aligarh Movement, the Musli ms of India 
established in 1906 a separate organisation known as the All 
India Muslim League. The Indian politics came under a 
clear-cut division between the Congress and the League. The 
political separatism of Muslims was encouraged by the British 
rulers when it gave recognition to the Muslim claims of com¬ 
munal representation on the central legislature under the 
Government of India Act, 1909. Then the first Woild War 
broke out in 1914. These developments were significant. The 
extremist movement had roused political consciousness among 
the Hindus of the Jammu and Kashmir State. The Arya 
Samajists were appreciably successful in enlisting the support of 
the non-Muslims in favour of the militant nationalism of the 
Congress. But this support was not exploited by them for 
the removal of the evils of the system of Government in their 
own State. Their effort was to identify themselves with the 
mainstream of freedom movement launched by the Congress 
without antagonising the ruler of the State. The Muslims had 
never allied themselves with the Congress or the Muslim 
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League. They had risen on several occasions against the rule 
of injustice in the State, aiming at the redressal of their com¬ 
munity’s grievances. Before 1931 they had never launched 
any organised movement for responsible Government in the 
State. They could not even exploit the Khilafat movement 
for this purpose. It was only towards the late twenties of the 
present century that a few Kashmiri Pandits demanded a 
legislature and right of representation. But they did not 
organise an effective movement for the purpose. They only 
got a few articles published in the columns of some newspapers 
outside the State. 

The demand for responsible Government was for the first 
time voiced by the Muslims as a vital part of their struggle for 
freedom. Under the pressure of the Muslim agitation, the 
Maharaja made an announcement that if any of his subjects 
designed to submit reasonable demands they would receive his 
sympathetic consideration. In response to this announcement, 
various communities submitted their memorials containing 
their demands. The memorial presented by the Kashmiri 
Muslims was “conspicuous for the fact that political demands 
contained in it were of national character.”^ 

Character of the Muslim Demands 

The memorial containing the demands of the Muslims envisaged 
the future political system of the Jammu and Kashmir State 
based on the principle of representative form of Government, 
providing “the increasing association of the State subjects in 
the administration of the State on the lines of progressive repre¬ 
sentative form of Government”.^ It visualized a legislature 
consisting of seventy members, including thirty members nomi¬ 
nated by the ruler. Out of the nominated block, fifteen mem¬ 
bers including ten members who were to represent the Rajput 
ruling community, were to be non-officials and the remaining 
fifteeen to be nominated officials. The franchise was suggested 
to be as wide as possible and practicable and the method of 
election to be direct one.^ 

The memorial provided for an Executive appointed by the 
ruler from among the elected members according to their 
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numerical strength in the legislature. The Executive was to 
remain in office for live years. Any member of the Executive 
was to vacate his seat if seventy per cent of the members of the 
Assembly passed a vote of no-confidence against him. The 
Ministers were to remain responsible to the ruler but they were 
at the same time to respect, under the ruler’s instructions, the 
opinion of the majority in the legislature and act in conformity 
with it in practice.^ The Ministers were bound to furnish any 
information to the members of the Assembly concerning their 

departments, but no information could be asked with respect 
to the reserved subjects. 

The Legislative Assembly as visualized by the Muslim 
Memorial was the sole authority for making laws. It was 
provided that no law which was not passed by the Assembly 
and no old law which was not abrogated by it should be 
enforced in the State. The Assembly was to have power over 
purse. A fixed percentage of the total income of the State 
was to be set apart as a privy purse for the ruler and his family. 
It also demanded the privileges of the members of the Assembly.^ 

Fundamental Rights 


The significant character of the Muslim demands was the 
demand for fundamental rights of the people of the State. This 
demand was important in that it was in line with the famous 
resolution on Fundamental Rights of the people of India 

passed by the Indian National Congress at its session held at 
Karachi on March 25, 1931. It was for the first time “the 
ongress tried to define the social and economic contents of 

^he objective of the Congress was 
a in or er to end the exploitation of the masses political 

^ economic freedom”.^ The resolution 

with ^ Consisted of various clauses dealing 

India ® ^^^ricmic and political freedoms of the people of 

demands cont?nerin T 

freeHnm rvf i •• memorial consisted of the right to 

of assemblaat obtained in British India; right to freedom 

assemblage and association; right to freedom of speech and 
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press; right to equality and equal treatment before the law foj? 
all State subjects^ without discrimination on grounds of religion, 
caste, creed and colour. 

Local self Government 

The Muslim memorialists visualized the establishment of demo*, 
cratically oriented local-self Government institutions such as 
municipalities, town-area-coramittees and notified town-area- 
committees with majority of elected members in the State. The 
memorial provided for an elected President from among elected 
non-official members of the municipal committees. It also 
provided that only ten per cent of the total membership of a 
municipal committee should constitute the nominated strength. 
Where the total strength of a municipality was less than ten 
members, nomination of one member was suggested provided 
that the elected majority was not affected at any cost.^® 

The memorial submitted by the Rajputs did not relate to 
constitutional problems at all. Soon after the submission of 
the memorials by different communities, the Maharaja appoint- 
ted a commission under Mr. Galancy to enquire into the 
grievances of his subjects and to make such recommendations as 
it thought necessary. 

Constitutional Reforms Conference 

With a view to associating the people more closely with the 
administration of the State, Mr. Galancy was entrusted, 
November, 1931, with the task of formulating proposals for 
the constitutional reforms. A Constitutional Reforms Com¬ 
mittee consisting of two officials and twelve non-official mem 
bers representing various communities residing in the State, 
was appointed by the ruler for this purpose. The Conference 
began its work on March 14, 1932 and had fourteen sittings. 
The only member who did not participate in the deliberations 
of the Committee was Choudhary Ghulam Abbas of the 
Muslim Conference Party. 
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Composition of the Constitutional Reforms Conference: An 
Evaluation 


The composition of the Constitutional Reforms Conference was 
undemocratic. It was not a truly representative body of the 
people. Out of the total strength of its members, both official 
and non-official, only seven members were Muslims. The 
Muslims who formed the majority of population in the State 
were, thus, treated at par with the minority communities. 
Even representatives of the people and the rest were nominated 
by the ruler from among the vested interests such as Jagirdars, 
Zaildars, etc. Thus only a little more than two per cent of 
Muslims represented the popular will on the Constitutional 
Reforms Conference. The same treatment was meted out to 


the Pandits whose sole member, Pandit P.N. Bazaz, who had 
already worked with Mr. Galancy on the Grievances Commission 
against the wishes of his community, was retained on the 
Constitutional Reforms Conference.^^ Various non-Muslim 
interests were given representation on the Constitutional Con- 
erence. But no representation was given to the peasants, the 
commercial classes and the labourers and workers. In the 
a sence of these important elements, the Constitutional 
e orms Conference lacked a truly democratic and represen- 
ative c aracter and the whole affair seemed only a one-way 

^affic. Two objections were raised to the composition of the 
n erence. The first objection related to unrepresentative 
character of the Conference, and the second to the fact that 
even the selection of the members was not made on proper 

J^oth these objections were rejected by the ruler on 

the following grounds:^^ 

First, the Government did not want to decide the question 
constitution-making by means of a majority vote. The 

members of the Constitutional Reforms 
tn , of communal strength in proportion 

niimVi * ation would have unnecessarily increased the 

er o members which would not achieve any uselul 
purpose. 

Secondly, the same representatives of the Muslims of 
rinagar and Jammu cities and of the Pandit community who 
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had already served on the Galancy Commission had been 
asked to continue the work on the Constitutional Reforms 
Conference simply because they had by no reason lost the 
confidence of their communities or electors. 

Finally, the recognised associations such as the Anjuman-i- 
Islamia and the Yuvak Sabha had sent their representatives to 
the Reforms Conference but where there was no association in 
existence the principle of nomination was adopted. 

Problems before the Constitutional Reforms Conference 


The first problem which the Constitutional Reforms Conference 
faced was the question whether an establishment of a Legisla¬ 
tive Assembly was or was not desirable in the State. The other 
problems related to the question of the composition, powers and 

functions of the Legislative Assembly and the question of 
franchise. 

As for the establishment of a legislature in the State, the 
Muslim community had already demanded it. The Pandits had 
also expressed their desire for the establishment of a legislature 
if it was not corrupted by the canker of communalism* 
Their main anxiety was to see that any constitutional scheme 
should guarantee safeguards for the minorities. The non-Muslims 
of Jammu and the Frontier areas doubted the propriety of an 
early establishment of a legislature on the ground that the politi¬ 
cal conditions in the State being unstable, any radical change 
would not be wise “until the Government have asserted the 
majesty of law and sound means for protecting the lives and 
property of the minority communities”.^^ There were also 
differences of opinion among the members of the Constitutional 
Reforms Conference with regard to questions of the composition 
and functions of the Legislative Assembly and the franchise. In 
the absence of an agreed formula, the President of the Constitu¬ 
tional Reforms Conference made his own recommendations 
regarding the proposed constitution. The proposed Constitu¬ 
tion provided the composition, powers and functions of the 

Legislative Assembly and also the basis on which the problem 
of franchise was to be determined. 
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position of the Proposed Legislative Assembly 


The President of the Constitutional Reforms Conference, Mr. 
Galancy did not feel it desirable to propose an unwieldy 
Assembly.^® It was, therefore, proposed that one member 
should represent one lakh of population. On this basis thirty- 
three members were proposed to be directly elected by the people, 
including the people of Ladakh and Gilgit. The election to 
the Legislative Assembly was proposed to be held on communal 
lines because joint electorate was thought to be a dangerous 
experiment. The principle of weightage was adopted to safeguard 
the interests of the minority communities. No reservation of 
seats was proposed for the depressed classes. On these bases 
the number of elected seats proposed was to be distributed in 
the following manner : 


Serial No. 

Name of Province 

• 

Muslims Hindus Buddhists 

Sikh f 

1. 

Jammu 

7 

7 — 

1 

2. 

Kashmir 

11 

4 — 


3. 

Frontier Areas 

2 

— 1 



Total 

20 

11 1 

1 


Nominated Members 

There was a wide difference of opinion among the members of 
the Constitutional Reforms Conference with regard to the 

r nominated members in the proposed Assembly. 

^ provided that two-thirds of the elected 

Th nominated to the Assembly. In addition to 

^ ^ was authorised to appoint five Ministers as 

t Assembly. The total strength of the 

mpTYih ^ Assembly was to be not more than sixty 

ers w 1 C me uded thirty-three elected members, twenty- 

rnembers and five Ministers. The principle of 

nnt proposed to apply to those interests which were 

a ere or t e elected membership. Jagirdars, Zaildars and 
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commercial as well as other vested interests came under this 
category.^® 

Powers of the Proposed Assembly 

In matters of legislation, it was proposed that all Government 
Bills except those which related to reserved subjects and foreign 
relations should be referred to the Assembly for ratification. 
With regard to the private Bills, it was proposed that no such 
Bill should relate to any reserved subject, or involve the 
imposition or increase or reduction of any new tax: or old tax 
without the previous sanction of His Highness; that such a Bill 
should not affect the religious rites, usages, endowments or 
personal law of any community. Such a Bill could be introduced 

only if it was supported by two-thirds of the elected members 

of that community and had obtained the previous sanction of 
His Highness. No private bill intending to affect the rights 
granted to Jagirdars and Pattadars^^ in their Sanads^^ Pattas 
could be introduced in the Assembly without the previous 
sanction of His Highness. Full powers were given to the ruler 
to make and promulgate ordinances during emergency. The 
ruler was also authorised to pass a Bill which was declined by 
the Assembly. 

Financial Powers 

^ The proposed Assembly was given the right to discuss budget 
and the grant of monopolies, to ask questions and make 
suggestions with regard to matters relating to taxation. But the 
reserved part of the budget was excluded from being discussed 
by the Assembly.^® 

Franchise 

Ten per cent of the total population was recommended to be 
enfranchised by the Constitutional Reforms Conference. It was 
said that this percentage was frequently adopted as a working 
rule in the British India. Accordingly, all those persons who 
paid an annual land-revenue of twenty rupees, or who posses- 
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sed an immoveable property of one thousand rupees in value, or 
who belonged to a learned profession such as judiciary or 
medicine, or who were retired Government servants receiving a 
monthly pension of not less than twenty-five rupees or who 
were title holders, Zaildars, Lambardars, Safaid-poslies'^^, Jagir- 
darsy and PattadarSy enjoying an assignment of not less than 
fifty rupees per month, or w'ho had passed the Matriculation 
examination, or a corresponding vernacular examination, were 
proposed to be enfranchised. The same qualifications were 
recommended for those persons who wanted to contest election 
to the Legislative Assembly,-^ 

The Constitutional Reforms Conference also made a recom¬ 
mendation, suggesting to the ruler to appoint a Franchise 
Committee for purposes of examining the franchise qualifications 
of the voters. 

Franchise Committee 

On May 31, 1932 the Maharaja appointed a Franchise Commit¬ 
tee which consisted of four members including Sir Barjor Dalai 
as its President. When the Vice-President of the Franchise 
Committee, Mr. L.W. Jardine was recalled by the Government 
of India, Sir Ivo Elliot, a retired member of the Indian Civil 
Service with a wider knowledge of Franchise Problems, was 
appointed the Franchise Officer on March 24, 1932. The 

Franchise Committee was authorised to collect statistics, conduct 
interviews and receive representations.^^ 

During the course of examining the witnesses, different 
opinions were expressed by various communities and interests 
with regard to the composition of the Assembly, qualification 
of the voters and the powers of the Assembly. 

Non-Muslims Opinion on the Composition of the Assembly 

During the course of examining the witnesses, the non-Muslims 
generally favoured an Assembly having a total strength of sixty 
members. The Hindu Maha Sabha, Jammu, suggested that the 
Assembly should have forty elected and twenty nominated 
members including five Ministers. It also favoured a special 
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representation for Rajputs because of their historical importance 
and because of being a ruling race of the State.^^ Besides, it was 
in favour of the non-Muslim majority in the Assembly. 

The Hindu Yuvak Sabha of Kashmiri Pandits suggested that 
more than half of the nominated seats should be allotted to the 
non-Muslims.^^ Similar suggestions were made by other 
influential leading Hindus also.^® 


Non-Muslims on Franchise 


With regard to the problem of Franchise, the Hindu Maha 
Sabha regarded the ten per cent enfranchisement as absolutely 
unnecessary. On the contrary, it suggested that the question of 
enfranchisement should be decided on the basis of the quali¬ 
fications of a voter. The Hindu Yuvak Sabha favoured only 
five per cent of the total population to be enfranchised. It 
opposed the idea of adult suffrage on the ground of the 
general as well as educational backwardness of the people.^^ 

As for the property qualifications, the Hindu Maha Sabha 
pleaded the right of vote for all those persons who either paid 
an annual land revenue of twenty rupees, or possessed an 
immoveable property of one thousand rupees, in value in 
Municipal towns and Notified Areas, and four hundred rupees 
in villages. The possession by a joint family of five members of 
immoveable property worth two thousand and five thousand 
rupees in villages and cities respectively, entitled all the members 
of such a joint family to vote.^® 

The Hindu Yuvak Sabha argued that all those persons who either 
paid fifteen rupees as rent, or a pensioner in receipt of a monthly 
pension of ten rupees either from the State Government or from 
the Government of India, or the State subjects drawing pen¬ 
sion either from the regular army of the State or from the British 
army, or payer of a Municipal tax amounting to fifty rupees per 
annum, or the State-subject title-holders either from the State or 
from the Government of India, or ZaildarSy Lambardars, Safaid- 
poshesj Jagirdars, Pattadars and Guzarkhans enjoying a rent-free 
estate worth not less than twenty rupees a year, or the State sub¬ 
jects or domiciled persons in the State who were combatants in 
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actual employ or on pension either in the State or Government 
of India, should be given right to vote.-® 

With regard to educational qualifications, the non-Muslims 
generally favoured the right of vote to all those persons who 
had either passed the Matriculation examination or some equiva¬ 
lent corresponding examination of vernacular standards. They 
also wanted to enfranchise any person who knew the reading 
and writing of one of the four languages, that is, Hindi, Urdu, 
urmukhi and Dogri. None of the witnesses including the 
Muslims were in favour of the Kashmiri language. The Muslims 

were in avour of the right of vote for all those persons who had 
passed the primary examination.®® 

The non-Muslims did not agree with the enfranchisement 
of Bakrwals (shepherds of goats). However, the Hindu Maha 
a a suggested that only those Bakrwals should be enfran¬ 
chised who were permanently settled and paid an annual land 
revenue of twenty rupees. 

There were three categories of State subjects, namely. Class 

T r ^“bjects in the Jammu 

th^ Hindus were in favour of giving 

stte subject One 

AssembW Th "" elections for the 

cateeorv HiH r "°"-^‘'^““-“‘>«-State-subjects of Class Three 

^mf H A 'dative Hindus. They 

thcTr ^ representation in the Asembly because of 

their numerical weakness in the State. 

Mah Frontier areas were concerned, the Hindu 

of ^ necessary to enfranchise the people 

renreLnt.r^ r l favour^ the 

in f^vonr Th-'' nomination. The Muslims were 

m favour of direct representation of the people of the Frontier 

^rCaSt 


Rccomendations of the Franchise Committee 

submitted its report after more than 

which recommended the following qualifications 

Which entitled a person to vote;^^ 

Zaildars, Safaid-poshes, Imam of mosque, Mufti (an expounder 
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of Muslim law), Qazi (Muslim Judge), Adhishthata (Ruler, pro¬ 
tector or Governor of a temple),(7raA7/A/ (preacher of the sacred 
book of Sikhs) of Gurudwara, an ordained Minister of a 
Christian Church, a recognised title-holder, a pensioned officer, 
non-commissioned officer, soldier of His Highness’ regular 
army, a pensioner in receipt of a monthly pension of ten 
rupees from the State, Doctor, Hakim, Vaid, lawyer, school 
master. Matriculate or Munshi or Moulvi or Prajna or any 
higher degree, the owner of land, paying an annual land revenue 
of not less than twenty rupees, a tenant paying an annual 
rent of not less than twenty rupees, the owner of immovea¬ 
ble property worth six hundred rupees, a person paying an 
annual grazing fee to the Government to the tune of twenty 
rupees and not a Bakrwal, Ilaqadar, Jagirdar, Muafidar, Guzar- 
khan holding an annual assignment of not less than twenty 
rupees in value. 


Changes Made by Franchise Committee to the Proposed Scheme 
of Constitution Recommended by the Constitutional Reforms 


Conference 


Many changes were made in the original report regarding 
the constitutional scheme as proposed by the Constitutional 
Reforms Conference by the Franchise Committee. The Fran¬ 
chise Committee did not agree with Mr. Galancy on the en¬ 
franchisement of ten per cent of the population. The Franchise 
Committee thought it “entirely against the constitutional his¬ 
tory...and to think in terms of adult suffrage in a country 

I * m 

which has never yet had any widespread electoral system. 
The Committee did not form constituencies but it turned 
the physical divisions of the State into constituencies, mak¬ 
ing each division a single member constituency. Some 
constituencies were so devised as to provide an extra electee 
member for a larger group and a nominated member for ^ 
smaller group of minorities or majority as might be the case. 

With regard to the frontier areas of Ladakh and Gilgit, the 
Constitutional Reforms Conference had recommended the direct 
election of two Muslim and one Buddhist members. The 
Franchise Committee rejected the direct election in those areas 
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on the ground of their physical difficulties.®' Therefore, the 

principle of nomination was recommended for Ladakh and 

Gilgit) giving them three Muslim and two Buddhist seats in the 
Assembly. 

The jurisdictional jagirs of Poonch and Chenani which had 
not even been considered by Mr. Galancy for franchise were 
recommended two Muslim seats by election and two Hindu seats 
by nomination. One official nominated by Ilaqadar of Chenani 
was also recommended by the Committee. 

♦ changes were made by the Franchise Committee 

o Mr. Galancy’s scheme of constitution. Whereas Mr. Galancy 
a recommended twenty-seven nominated members including 
ve misters, the Franchise Committee recommended a Legis- 

w rr.o h?T /h"' »f »Wch .hirty-tlL 

be elected and forty-two nominated (the latter included 

non-official and twelve official members). The 

Ln-MusIirnrH-T^"!! Muslims and 

and 

Criticism 

mittee L^sfie^either thTlST Franchise Com- 

of His Highness. The n^ive ‘ nffid" °°“-Mnslim subjects 
port had enslaved them to thf> complained that the re- 

the Assembly. The Muslims Muslim members in 

for having given “undnf* • u * Franchise Committee 

and relegate numerical a to arbitrary fixed constituencies 

the authors of the constitutin' n weigh with 

Leaving'^ut^ffie Preponderance of the Muslims. 

bers aL 25 » fthere will be 32 Muslim mem- 

these choose to join Jh^Hild'^'^ Buddhists; should 

J Hindus, they cannot outvote them; but if 
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their policy does not antagonise the Sikhs and Buddhists they 
can secure an absolute majority without winning the support of 
some other sections. A majority requires 38 votes; the Hindus 
with the officials added can only have^^”. 

The justification given by Sir Elliot was not based on reason. 
There was nothing new in the constitutional scheme which the 
authors of the two reports had proposed for the State. The 
authors of the reports were Englishmen and were well acqua¬ 
inted with the working af the Constitutions and the legislatures 
based more or lesson similar principles in British Indian Pro¬ 
vinces. In British Indian Provinces the nominated members 
had almost always sided with the Government against the 
popular wishes as “they (the legislatures) were not properly 
representative of the whole population; the official and nomi¬ 
nated members—who generally voted with the Government- 
lent a colour of unreality to the proceedings of the Councils.” 
The proposed Assembly was bound to prove no exception in the 
Jammu and Kashmir State to this British Indian practice. The 
Franchise Committee greatly whittled down what little recom¬ 
mendations Mr. Galancy had suggested. Thus in proposed 
Assembly the recommendations for an elected majority was re¬ 
placed by an official majority. 

Besides, the, Franchise Committee’s recommendations were 
unsound and defective. By providing the qualifications for 
the electors, it only enfranchised ‘^not more than three per ^nt 
of the population”.^® By applying the principle of nomina¬ 
tion to the Frontier areas of Ladakh and Gilgit, the Com¬ 
mittee denied the democratic right to the people of these areas. 
The principle of nomination was bound to help the growth o 
reactionary forces in the Assembly. Similarly, a vast majority 
of Bakrwals was deprived of the vote mainly because they were 
nomadic tribes. As the bulk of the Bakrwals constituted a p^^^ 
of the Muslim population, their disfranchisement caused a great 
resentment among Muslims. Again, the denial of a direct vote 
to labourers, peasants, commercial and trading interests was 
another glaring defect of the Franchise report. The changes 
made were taken very seriously by the political leaders. 
ing the feelings of the country. Sheikh Mohammad Abdulla 
issued a statement on January 29, 1934, saying:®® 
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“The people of this country did not spill their blood for 
such a mock-show. Sir J.B. Galancy though not agreeing 
with the legitimate aspirations of the Muslims had recom¬ 
mended an elected majority in the proposed Assembly in 
unambiguous terms. It was no business of the Franchise 
Committee to turn down this recommendation. What hopes 
can the people of this country have in this kind of Assembly 
where the dead weight of the official and nominated majority 
will always be ready to crush the popular voice.” 

In 1934, the Durbar with scant regard for the popular voice 
gave a constitution in the form of the Jammu and Kashmir 
Regulation No. I of 1991 Sam vat on the basis of the recom¬ 
mendations of the Constitutional Reforms Conference and the 
Franchise CommUtee. 


The Constitution of Jammu and Kash 



ir, 1934 


On April 19, 1934 the Maharaja announced that his intention 

was to provide for the association of my subjects in the matter 
o legislation and the administration of the State”.^“ After having 

^he^Franphut^r of Mr. Galancy’s report and 

the Re I report a Legislative Assembly under 

l^th effeer r ‘ the people 

first Gene TS declaration by the ruler. The 

Assemh,r September 3. 1934. The 

Assembly was inaugurated by His Highness on October 17. 

Composition of the Legislative Assembly 

Of these composed of seventy-five members. 

ten Hindus a h ♦ elected including twenty-one Muslims, 

members of "v. other forty-two were nominated 

Leeislatur<*r'^^°”a^°f'^*®®“ were nominated non-officials. The 

lative Assp ki***^^ Council of Ministers and the Legis- 

three vear /• normal life of the Assembly was fixed at 

bjr Lreari" “ ‘'= by the ruler or dissolved 

' The power to prorogue and summon 
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Assembly into session was vested with the ruler.^^ But the 
power to adjourn the Assembly lay with the President of the 
Assembly whose appointment to and removal from the oflBce 
was vested with the ruler for the first four years after which 
period the Assembly could elect its own President with the 
approval of the ruler.^^ 

Powers of the Assembly 

The Assembly was given limited powers in the sphere of law¬ 
making. These powers fell under four heads: Legislative, 
Interrogatory, Deliberative and Financial. 

Legislative Powers 

The legislative powers of the Assembly extended to the making 
of laws for all persons, places, courts and things within the 
State. A Bill passed by the Council and the Assembly could 
become a law only after it was signed by the ruler.No Bill 
dealing with the following reserved subjects could be introduced 
in the Legislature:^^ 

(i) Relations, treaties, conventions or agreements between 
the State and His Majesty the King Kmperer of India, 
or between the State and the Government of India or 
with Foreign Powers or any native State; 

(ii) His Highness or any member of the Royal Family or 

the management of their household; 

(iii) Matters concerning with Ladakh and Gilgit frontiers; 

(iv) Rights of Jagirdars or llaqadars which were granted to 
them by Sanads; 

(v) The organisation, discipline and control of the State 
army; 

(vi) The Dharmarth Department and State Department under 

the charge of Minister-in-Waiting; and 

(vii) The provisions of the Regulation No. 1 of 1991 Samvat 
and the rules made thereunder and their repeal or 
modification. 
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The Assembly had no power to make, repeal or alter any 
regulation made through an ordinance during emergency or 
where the legislation was required in any matter affecting peace 
and good government of the State.It was also unlawful for 
the Assembly to enact any measure which calculated to impose 
any disability on any community.No Bill intending to affect 
the religious rites, usages, endowments and personal law of any 
community could be introduced, considered or enacted unless 
previous permission of His Highness and the consent of not 
less than two-thirds of the members of the Assembly from the 
community which was likely to be affected by the Bill was sought 
by the mover of the Bill.^’ 

Legislative Powers of His Highness 

His Highness was vested with the overriding powers in the 
sphere of law-making. He had retained his prerogatives in many 
directions. All powers Executive, Legislative and Judicial—were 
inherently retained by him. Nothing which was contained in 
the Regulation No. 1 of 1991 Samvat could affect or could be 
deemed to have affected the right and prerogative, proclamations 
an ordinances by virtue of his inherent authority.^® Under 
ections 29 and 31 of the Regulation Act 1991 Samvat the 
m er was empowered to exercise veto power over the legislation. 

us when a Bill was introduced or any amendment to a Bill 
was moved or any resolution was moved or proposed to be 
move or any question asked or proposed to be asked, the 
ruler could veto the same maintaining that it was not in the 
interest of the State to do so. He could even stop the proceed¬ 
ings of any Bill for the reason that the Bill was likely to affect 

tranquillity of the State or any part thereof, 
t e Assembly refused leave to introduce any regulations or 
pass m the form recommended by the Council of Ministers any 
regu ation, the ruler could give assent to the regulation against 
e wis es of the Assembly on ground that the regulation was 
essential for the good Government, safety and tranquillity of the 

a e. uch a Bill would become a law as if it had been passed 
by the Assembly. 
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Deliberative Powers 

The deliberative powers of the Assembly extended to the moving 
of resolutions, motions of adjournment and asking of ques¬ 
tions. Rules were made under the Regulation No. 1 of 1991 
Samvat for the discussion of matters of general interest in the 
Assembly. No discussion was permissible if it reflected upon 
His Highness or the matters placed under the reserved subjects 
or a Judge of High Court or any matter which was subjudice. 
In all other matters the members enjoyed complete freedom of 
speech. No member was liable to any proceedings in any court 
of law for what he had spoken or voted in the Assembly."*^ 

Resolutions 


Every resolution was required to be in the form of a specific 
recommendation addressed to the President of the Assembly. 
A resolution was also required to be clear and precise, raising a 
definite issue and not containing arguments, inferences, ironical 
expressions, defamatory statements and references to the conduct 
or character of any person except in his official or public capa¬ 
city.Any resolution could be disallowed by the President 
without assigning any reason other than that in his opinion the 
resolution or a part thereof did not comply with the rules. 

Questions 


The members had the right to ask questions of the Executive. 
But this right was subject to various restrictions. Questions 
were required to be so framed as to provide information. Any 
question containing arguments, inferences, ironical- expressions 
and defamatory statments was not possible. Questions asking 
for an expression of opinion or the solution of a hypothetical 
proposition were not admissible under rules.The President of 
the Assembly might disallow any question if in his opinion it 
was contrary to the rules. Any member could ask supplemen¬ 
tary question for further elucidation of any matter of fact 
regarding which request for information had been made in his 
original question. Supplementary questions could be disallo- 
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wed by the President if in his opinion they infringed the rules 
or standing orders. 

Motions for Adjournment 

Motions of adjournment is a means for raising a debate upon a 

question of urgent public importance. This has been accepted 

as a rule in all parliamentary democracies. The rules made 
under the Legislative Assembly provided that leave to make a 
motion of adjournment for purposes of discussing a resolution 
on a definite matter of public importance could be asked after 
Question hour and before the business of the day was entered 
upon. Leave to move a motion for adjournment was permissi¬ 
ble only if twenty members or more were in favour of it.^^ 



Finaocial Powers 


The budget was laid before the Assembly in the month of October 
or in any of the subsequent months if the Assembly could not 

meet on due date.®* The members were free to discuss budget 

and to move any resolution to it. They could also ask questions. 

Ir T U any remark 

or suggestion made by a member. But no member could discuss 

ture wL-^h ° question with regard to the expendi- 

eraLhi! ^ Ta law. such as pensions and 

ilnkin^Furrh " l°ans and 

as DoUtical ^ ll^e expenditure which was classified 

aoDrnnr' f e ^ qaostion arose whether any proposed 

toZy ZZ did not relate 

?rT eLlui ^ '^as final.- A proposal 

could be moved revenues or moneys 

Anv meacii °° recommendations of the Executive. 

not bT n “ d Public revenues could 

of the CouncH of 

latL^ aT oriT9I^sln^^^ given under the Regu¬ 

lations of the people. Thei; «nUtrs?L‘’oTch7ract« "andTm"- 
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perfect operation within the first five months of their existence 
made the elected members convinced that “the way in which 
the popular demands, even when supported by all the represen¬ 
tatives really elected by the people...is highly discouraging and 
has disillusioned many a conservative politician in the past”.®® 
The elected representatives, both Muslims and non-Muslims, 
were disenchanted with the Constitution and they felt the need 
for a fresh constitutional change in the State. This feeling 
gave rise to a joint action for the demand of a responsible 
Government in the State. 

Assembly Elections (1934-1938) 

Elections to the Legislative Assembly were held three times, 
including one by-election, from 1934 to 1940. The first election 
took place on Monday, the 3rd of September, 1934. The elec¬ 
tion was a landmark in the political history of the people of 

Jammu and Kashmir State. The main contesting political parties 
in the field were the All Jammu and Kashmir Muslim Con¬ 
ference led by Sheikh Mohammad Abdullah, the Azad Party 
Muslim Conference of Moulvi Mohammad Yussuf Shah, the 
Yuvak Sabha of the Kashmiri Pandits, the Hindu Maha Sabha 
of Jammu Province and some other independent candidates. 
The candidates had to submit their nomination papers along- 
with a security deposit of rupees one hundred and fifty 
Returning Officers of their concerned constituencies upto May 
12, 1934. By the end of May, the list of the candidates whose 
nomination papers were found correct and declared eligible to 
contest the election was announced to the public. An interva 
of three months was given to the candidates, affording the^ 
sufficient time to acquaint themselves with the constituencies 
and carry on their election-campaign. 

Election Campaign 

On the 4th of May, 1934, the All Jammu and Kashmir Muslim 
Conference, under crucial circumstances,, took finally the deci¬ 
sion to fight the elections. The Conference was faced wit 
certain acute problems. The most difficult, among them, was 
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the problem of conducting the campaign which needed a number 
of selfless and devoted workers for canvassing, speaking and 
other incidental work. In view of the fact that most of the 
leaders and other experienced workers were still in prisons, the 
launching of election campaign posed a difficult task for the Con¬ 
ference. The Conference was faced with the financial crisis also.^^ 
Despite these difficulties the Conference organised teams of avail¬ 
able workers having capacity to make the campaign a success 
and deputed them to the different parts of the valley where they 
acquainted the electorate with the programme and instructions 
of the party. The campaign was carried on by means of can¬ 
vassing, meetings, processions, speeches, slogans, handbills, 
posters, persuasion and door to door advocacy. The most im- 
portant means of campaigning was the election tours undertaken 
by Sheikh Mohammad Abdullah who had by this time become 
the charismatic leader of Kashmir Muslim. Besides, the official 
organ of the Muslim Conference, "the Sadaqat" played an im¬ 
portant role in the conduct of the election campaign. Since 
no election manifesto was published by the party, the instruc- 
citipc conveyed to the party units in villages, towns and 
publicitv'^^to^th* * oi the Sadaqat. It also gave wide 

doH ical . 1 . Sheikh and his 

SSn cl manifesto. The 

PartTwas the Azad Muslim Conference 

Conferree t t TTu """ ^^at of the Muslim 

against its ability to organise itself 

Th? IcZ lr Conference. 

• » I ” campaign conducted by the non-Muslims con- 

SMed nearly .he sinrilar „.e,hods as Uiose used by tJrMusirs. 
Polling and Results 


State inclu'lfi °° the 3rd of September, 1934. The 

State ncluding Poonch was divided into 33 constituencies hav- 

Isfiane?'.! .r"'r“"Snencts’ w^Je 

and Jammu. e'^es of Srinagar and 

these ^7 Polhng-booths in all. Out of 

s were fixed for the city of Srinagar and 6 for 
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the Jammu city. The remaining 138 polling stations were as¬ 
signed to the rural areas. For casting the vote, the Lothian 
Committee Scheme of Coloured Boxes was introduced. Under 
this scheme a voter, whether literate or an illiterate, was not 
required to make any mark on the ballot paper against the name 
of the candidate for whom the voter wished to vote. The 
voter was simply required to place the ballot paper in secret 
in a box marked with a definite colour which had been assigned 
to a particular candidate or a party. 

The results of the election were announced on September 4, 
19'^4. Out of the total 33 elected seats, 11 candidates, both 
Muslims and non-Muslims, were returned unopposed from 
eleven constituencies. In the remaining 22 constituencies the 
number of rival candidates varied from six to two in each con¬ 
stituency. So far as the Muslim constituencies were concerned, 
out of 21 seats nine were nominees of the All Jammu and 
Kashmir Muslim Conference. All the seats for Srinagar city 
were won by the Conference. The Azad Party of Moulvi 
Mohammad Yussuf Shah did not get a single seat. Of remaining 
tw^elve, one went to a Jagirdar three seats to Zaildars mdiv/o 
Pensioners. Six seats were won by non-party men belonging 
either to business or zamindar classes,®^ who had the support of 
the All Jammu and Kashmir Muslim Conference. A sharp contest 
between the Muslim Conference and the Azad Party Muslim 
Conference marked a special feature of the polling day in two of 
the polling costituencies of Srinagar city where crushing defeat 
was inflicted on the Azad Party’s candidates. The overwhelm* 
ing victory of the Muslim Conference confirmed its popularity 
among the Muslim masses. 

The non-Muslims had been allotted twelve elected seats m* 
eluding the two seats for the Sikh community. Besides the 
independent candidates, the parties which contested elec¬ 
tions were Sanatan Dharm of Young Men’s Association 
(Yuvak Sabha) of Kashmir Province and the Hindu Maha 
Sabha of Jammu Province. Of the J2 seats allotted to the non- 
Muslims, the Sanatan Dharm bagged all the 3 seats it had 
contested; the Hindu Maha Sabha won 5 out of 7 it had con¬ 
tested and 4 candidates were returned unopposed®^ including two 
Sikhs. 
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By-election 1937 


by-election to the Legislative Assembly took place in 
1937. It so happened that in October 1936, Sardar Budh Singh 

relation from his membership. His action was im- 
mediately followed by all the elected members of the All Jammu 

Ahdnll^w Moulvi Mohammad 

Abdul^lah Vakil. Following the acceptance of these resignations 

the Government announced that the by-elections would take 
place in July, 1937. 

i" the 6elS ^ '’■-f'P^senta. 

didates of the r r ^ ^ result of the elections aii but two can- 
dates of the Conference were returned unopposed There 

ZrZr in MuiafaTJabS 

rivals so rseS'ThT'” "'T Conference defeated its 
didates wT/orflited " Thus "" 'O”- 

maintaining its strength in th a Conference succeeded in 

however, had decided not to^cTnTesf'the^^'f^' 

place the Sikh community returned S 

opposed. Sardar Dhyan Singh un- 


Second Assembly Election 1938 

By the time the second electinn i 

many changes had taken place in Se^Doir°“ 

two previous elections Lludina the k ? Kashmir. Th 
ample training and cxo^rienee t ^ .u election had given a 
electoral system Thev haH ^ Psople in operating th 
as the value of the vote an. importance a" we 

it. The second election was a ^ of the institutions related t 

Muslim Conference la tritS r u ^Portance for th 

politics had been shewing for Iff ^ 
tant change which the leaders of tht'r^^ 

All and S J^r *Cfn. r ' r”"'"' orsanisarinn, ,h 

Muslim, in „4, be thrown open to non 

he freedom movement on nationa 
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listic lines. This consideration weighed heavily on the minds 
of the Conference’s leadership in the selection of its candidates 
at that time. Naturally it led to the change in the method of 
selecting the candidates. A new method was, therefore, devised. 
According to it, applications were invited from the best and 
deserving political workers for securing the party’s nomination. 
Dozens of applications were received at the party Headquarters 
at Mujahid Manzil. These applications were examined, scruti¬ 
nized and carefully considered by the Provincial Election Board. 

On April 20, 1938, the Board announced the nomination of 
five members for the city constituencies of brinagar. The rest 
of the candidates were given nomination by the Central Election 
Board of the Conference. In all twenty candidates were given 
party tickets. Many new faces replaced the old ones. Among 
the new faces were Moulvi Mohammad Syeed Masoodi, Hafiz* 
Ullah (advocate), Sofi Mohammad Akbar of Sopore, Khwaja 
Ghulam Nabi of Anantnag, Qazi Abdul Gani of Delna, Allah 
Rakha Sagar of Jammu and Mohammad Khalil Kitchloo o 

Kishtwar-all of them being promising and conscious 

figures.®^ 

The results of the election were announced on June 1, 1938. 
The Muslim Conference won nineteen out of twenty Muslim 
seats it had contested. It had lost one seat because the form of 
one of its candidates had been rejected at the time of scrutiny due 
to some minor error of corrective nature made by the condidate 
at the time of filling up the form. More tnan half of the consti 
tuencies had returned thier candidates unopposed. In the consti 
tuencies where their candidates were faced with cut-throat contest 
with those candidates who stood as independent candidates after 
they had failed to get the party tickets, the conference comple 
tely routed them, and the Muslim Conference continued as be 
fore to have its monopoly over the popular benches of the 

Assembly. The Azad Party Muslim Conference had not even 

mustered the courage to stand for the contest against the 
Muslim Conference led by Sheikh Mohammad Abdullah. The 
election results reconfirmed the established mass basis of the 
Conference among the Muslims. 
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Non-Muslims and the Second Assembly Elections 

Two well knit political organisations of the non-Muslinis, one the 
Sanatan Dharm Yuvak Sabha of the Kashmiri Pandits and the 
other Hindu-Sikh Naujawan Sabha of Jammu Province, besides 
independent candidates, were in the field. The Yuvak Sabha 

O"'of i‘s candidates, Pandit Amar 
Nath Kak was returned unopposed. The real contest was in 

f'*>■ constituency of Srinagar 

Ibha P T of T of tl'c Yuvak 

the Sahha P '"Olcdat and an ex-representative of 

date and th/ .'; “ ""'O “O iatiependent candi- 

tt?;on,es, r "O"" Constituency where 

cand St ir '^onl. an independent 

interest of llndb MeCTud P 

a youngraan with progressive ‘ (Hanjura). 

the Yuvak Sabha. who was the nominee of 

Of": Ckiab:aiLdi"da::“'"^r' 

role played by the mncr. »• * success was due to the 

nant position in the Sabha^ T still a domi- 

which had crept into Hind factionalism and groupism 

ing the Sabha ftom wif^n " 1^1°“''' "od- 

election of the Sabha’s enndvt ^ adverse impact on the 

where the election took 2c ^ Constituency 

constituency of Sd^gar T„ - ‘he city 

Sabha for his defeat in the P? revenge on Yuvak 

tended his suppor:U Sey kIT' 

candidate. Pandit Kilam against the Yuvak Sabha’s 

Constituency where he Personally to the north Kashmir 

lo fact YuvL SaWardefrIn”,^'’" Konl. 

Kilam. ® due to the role played by Pandit 

Evaluation 

A careful study of the pIa .* 

Assembly within a neriod r”* ‘h® ^*^‘® Legislative 

P d of four years from 1934 to 1938 would 
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reveal that communal politics reigned supreme both among the 
Muslim and the non-Muslim communities. Both of them ex¬ 
ploited religion for catching the vote. No political party, whether 
the Muslim or the non-Muslim, seemed to have attained politi¬ 
cal maturity and democratic consciousness. None of them had 
also performed a truly educative role in informing the people of 
its programmes and policies. Each political party had, on the 
other hand, faithfully followed the system of separate electorate 
as provided under the Act giving them a free licence to indulge 
in communal politics. Here the religion played its decisive role 
in determining the voter’s choice and preference. Religion was 
exploited not only by one community against the other but 
also by the same community against its own coreligionists. This 
trend was markedly in sight among the Muslims of Kashmir. 
For example, the first election saw the two Muslim rival parties, 
the Muslim Conference and the Azad Party Muslim Conference, 
crucially pitched against each other. The most surprising thing 
seen was the way two parties exploited religious sentiments o 
the voters, relegating the real issues relating to socio-economic 
problems of the people to the background. The behaviour o 
the contesting parties became so untoward that the fight for vote 
had become virtually a war between believers and non-bel^vers 
or what has been termed a ‘‘war between Islam and u u 
(infidelity)”.®® Even the Ballot Box was religionised by the Aza 
Party. While making appeals to the electorate for vote, t e 
Azad party denounced the Muslim Conference as an organization 

of unbelievers. It campared the Ballot Box of black 
which was allotted to its candidates to the Hajarul Aswa ( 
black stone of the Kaba in Mecca) and called upon the 
electorate that it was a sacred duty on their part to cast t c 
votes in the black coloured boxes. The black coloured cxe 
were, however, contrarily compared, by the Muslim Conference, 
to a black-faced man, an evil, a man of disgrace, and there ore, 
a betrayer. The white coloured ballot box which was 
to the Muslim Conference was compared by the party to a 
of enlightenment blessed with the grace of Allah and a naan 
honour and belief.®^ This sort of political behaviour had reduce 
both the electioneering and religion to a mere trifling. 
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Similar trend was visible among the non-Muslims. Thus 
religion and reaction went together. The fact is that both the 
Muslims and non-Muslims exhibited the height of communal 
character of their political career. This state of affairs was not 
conducive to the growth and development of a sound political 
system which both the communities had pledged, in their own. 
way, to evolve in the State, 

During the second election held in 1938, one could find no 

substantial change in the voting behaviour exhibited by both 
the communities in their campaigns and canvassing. The same 
old methods were repeated and religion was inextricably mixed 

With it. 


However, there v/as surely a new development in sight in the 
politics Of non-Muslims. The factionalism and groupism which 

had divided the Yuvak Sabha from within its organization was 

treely exploited by the conservative elements more in their own 

L a°whll‘f*heir community 
as a whole. This development was responsible for the rise of 

S'!, / That is why the erst- 

while unity of thought and deed among them was absent during 

reactionary party and a^ centre abandantly “a 

the reactionary elements became its duty and Dharma” 

province was not immune from communalism. 

But all did not go wrong with the Assembly elections One 

political parlies 'i^modeep SteKl”!,*"' 

a nMinm ^hf X! "'T ">0 W' of 

the period under studrwere noTonIvX ‘‘“”"8 

;Xmn. rnXmteXe Xr XTd" 

and autocratic Governments for dXdes ToLh"" '"'“""““I’'' 
of self-assertion. Since the , “f "i''- ^ 'P'"' 

Conference helped the evolulionX “ 

the elections geLrated atmlll* u ^ organised party system, 

rnosphere of political awakening among 
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the masses. The casting of vote gave a sense to the people 
that power rested with them. The party whatever its form or 
ideology, became the centre of political activity of the masses. 
The main contribution ot the vote to freedom movement in 
Kashmir was that it made the people understand that the power 
of ballot could secure to them a political system based on 
democratic principles as against the forces of autocracy and 
despotism. Whatever the means employed for the achievement 
of this goal were of lesser importance than the goal itself. This 
had already been experimented and was still in operation in 
British India where even the most secular political organizations 
exploited religion, caste and regionalism for purposes of secur¬ 
ing power. The Jammu and Kashmir Stale could be no excep¬ 
tion to this process. 

/ 

Struggle for Responsible Government 

The struggle for the achievement of a responsible Government 
was the crux of the freedom movement in Kashmir. The idea 
of responsible Government in the Indian native States had its 
origin in the famous annual session of the Indian National 
Congress held at the banks of River Ravi, near Lahore on 
December 31,1929, where Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru rejected 
the offer of “Dominion Status” for India describing it merely 
as a “Snare”. Declaring nothing less than complete inde¬ 
pendence to be the goal of India, Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru 
said:®^ 

“...Independence for us means complete freedom fr^*^ 
British domination and British imperialism. Having attaine 
our freedom, I have no doubt that India will welcome al 
attempts at world cooperation and federation and will even 
agree to give up part of her own independence to a larger 
group of which she is an equal member...India could never 
be an equal member of Commonwealth unless imperialism 
and all that it implies is discarded.” 

Besides, Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru “condemned British imperia¬ 
lism, Kings and Princes”.^® The ruling Princes of Indian Stales 
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were asked to extend the benefits of responsible Government 
to the people. 

The demand for the establishment of a responsible Govern¬ 
ment in Jammu and Kashmir State made for the first time 
by radical Muslim Youngmen in 1934 assumed gigantic impor¬ 
tance in 1935 when a protest against the dissatisfactory character 
of the Legislative Assembly was launched by the popular 
representatives. On March 29, 1935, twenty*nine elected 

members excluding the elected representatives of Kashmiri 
Pandit community presented a joint memorandum to the 
Government, requesting it to change the Constitution in such a 
way as to make the executive responsible to the Legislature.^^ 
The memorandum declared that the Constitution did not even 
fulfil His Highness own desire according to which people were 
to be associated with the administration of the State. 

The Kashmiri Pandit members of the Assembly did not sign 
t e meinorandum for the reason that the establishment of a 
responsiWe Gov^nment in the State would mean the replace- 

^ Muslim rule.’- The Liberal Group 

^u members signed the memorandum on the 

con 1 ion t at in the event of the responsible Government 

being established in the State the minority safeguards would be 
fully considered.’^ 

'» memorandum. The 
Conference met on February 
L ^Lible “ isolation asking the people to observe 

resohiiion al ^®^nment Day throughout the State. The 
rS if ! “ ne. Constitution and an Assembly 

Moot's f roTf Ooeernment to crush the 

S^n'miferotr M“uslL'c'''r‘ 

Jammu in order to ,evie» thi wf'fc‘of f f' 

sion that thp a ui ^ Committee had come to the conclu- 
s °ai„ !rif„w““'‘’'’: ““flee l“w had caused the 

SofTna fLoff ““I" ““d •'■e '“led.” The 
Working Committee:’® ^ ^ Muslim Conference 
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(i) To observe Responsible Government Day on May 8, 
1936. 

(ii) To make an appeal to the non-Muslims for extending 
their support to the movement and also to invite them 
to join the movement for the achievement of responsi¬ 
ble Government. 

Accordingly Sheikh Mohammad Abdullah issued an appeal to 
all the non-Muslim countrymen, inviting them to participate m 
the movement for responsible Government. Except for a few 
progressive Hindus, the non-Muslims in general did not respond 
to Sheikh Mohammad Abdullah’s call. Instead they opposed 
the movement on the basis of the fear of insecurity. They 
followed the example of the minorities in the British India, 
where the fear of insecurity under majority rule had propelled 
them to “a sense of insecurity and apprehension that justice as 
a democratic postulate was hardly to be realised under a mere 
majority rule under Indian conditions”.” The distrust for 
responsible Government was coupled with a conflict of motives. 
On the one hand the non-Muslims in the State were incline 
towards the Congress movement, and, on the other hand, t ey 
showed reactionarian attitude to the movement for responsib e 
Government which the Muslims had initiated and was, more 
or less, in consonance with the Congress programme an 
ideology. Like the minorities in British India, the non-Musluns 
in Kashmir were not in favour of the movement unless an 
until they were given assurance by the majority of the popu a* 
tion that the minority safeguards were guaranteed to them m 
any future constitutional scheme. Many times this guaran ec 
was offered to them. But they were not convinced by met® 
words and promises. The Kashmiri Pandits, barring a few, 
played a leading role in opposing the movement for responsi e 
Government. They went even to the extent of suggesting t® 
all minority groups in the State to unite and organise an 
Jammu and Kashmir Hindu Conference for fighting 
political and other demands separately.^® Even the responsi e 
members of their community opposed the introduction o 
responsible Government in the State by doubting its 
Shri Shiv Narain Nanda, a member of Legislative Assem y» 
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declared that since the Assembly had proved useless for the 

Hindus, the demand for responsible Government would also be 
useless.*^® 


Safeguards 


The question of safeguards and minority rights was raised by 
the non-Muslims on many occasions. The Muslim leaders 
asked them to present a list of the demands which constituted 
their rights and safeguards. But no political organisation of 
^e non-Muslims could present any safeguards or rights. 
. it was only a Pandit leader, Shri Jia Lai Kilam who 

capacity issued the following fourteen points 
w 1 C , according to him, constituted the minority safeguards:^® 


( 1 ) 

( 2 ) 

(3) 


(4) 


(5) 


( 6 ) 


Adequate protection should be guaranteed to the reli¬ 
gion and religious places of the minorities. 

Adequate protection should be guaranteed to the 
anguages and culture of the minorities. 

Subject to the general laws of the land freedom to carry 
out religious processions and freedom to observe reli¬ 
gious rites should be guaranteed to all. Nobody should 

be subjected to any disability or disqualification for his 
religious beliefs. 

Merit and competition should be the sole test for 

lTmit“eH“®"* K ° Posts provided that for a 

limited number of years one-fourth of such posts may 

reserved for backward classes belonging to 

i" 'as*’ -hey Wl to get a shafe in 

open competition. 

be Service Recruitment Board should 

merit making appointments to Govern¬ 

ment posts. 

j*.. scholarships should be open to compe- 

creed or caste, provided that for a 

\A of years one-fourth of such scholarships 

• ^ ^ reserved for the backward classes belong- 

cViar various communities in case they fail to get a 
snare m open competition. 
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(7) The minorities should be free to run denominational 
institutions and they should be held entitled to all sorts 
of grants-in-aid. 

(8 Nationals belonging to minorities should be free to 
follow any legitimate calling. No restrictions should be 
placed on their way to take any legitimate profession as 
they choose. 

(9) No Bill or measure should be introduced in the legisla¬ 
ture if it seeks to affect the religious usages, customs, 
religious endowments or spiritual laws of community so 
long as it is not supported by four-fifths of the members 
of the said community. 

(10) No Bill or measure should be introduced in the 
legislature which seeks to impose a disability upon any 
community. 

(11) Two-fifths of the elected seats in the legislature should 
be kept reserved for the minorities... 

(12) The election should be held on the basis of joint 
electorates provided that for a fixed period of time 
electoral colleges be constituted for minorities to nomi¬ 
nate their own candidates for reserved seats. Such 
candidates will alone have the right to stand on behalf 
of that community to contest reserved seats. 

(13) A convention should be established that not less than 
one-half of the State Ministers should be recruited from 
the minorities. 

(14) All State aid or help in the shape of taqaws etc. and 
Government honours, etc., should be distributed on the 
merit of each case without reference to any communal 

considerations. 

The demand for minority safeguards was an attempt on the 
part of the non-Muslims to foil the rising tide of the democratic 
process. The tendency to demand safeguards was in fact 
encouraged by the British rulers in India with a view to endear¬ 
ing the Muslims and other minority communities to their policy 
of divide and rule. This policy was followed by the native 
princes in their States in order to defeat any attempt at popular 
revolution. The Jammu and Kashmir State proved no excep- 
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tion to this policy of divide and rule. The minority communi¬ 
ties here tried to justify what had already been regarded as 
undemocratic to the policy of a true nationalism of the Indian 
National Congress. In their pursuit for securing safeguards 
and other minority rights, the non-Muslims were as worse 
reactionaries as those in the British India whose politics always 
created obstacles in the way of secular nationalism in India. 
Though the opposition of the non-Muslims created many diffi¬ 
culties for the protagonists of responsible Government in the 
State, they could not deflect them from their path. The move¬ 
ment for responsible Government assumed gigantic dimensions 
from the day “the Responsible Government Day” was observed 
under a scheduled programme. 

Responsible Government Day 

On May 8, 1936, “the Responsible Government Day” was 
observed throughout the length and breadth of the State. The 
day was featured with the organisation of large public meetings, 
processions and other forms of demonstrations. For the first 
time in the history of the State, peasants and labourers joined 
the masses in their fight for freedom. Except a few countable 
figures such as Sardar Budh Singh, Pandit Prem Nath Bazaz 
and one or two other non-Muslims, the Hindus in general 
remained aloof from the movement. 

At a public meeting held on May 15,1936 at Amirakadal 
a resolution was passed expressing regret at the composition of 
the then existing Legislative Assembly which was considered the 
main cause of trouble in the State. The resolution added that 
since the Assembly had been and was being used by the 
Government as an instrument for crushing the people’s aspira¬ 
tions, the only remedy for rectifying the evil was the establish- 
mern of a Responsible Government in the State.^i The 

a araja was requested to replace his system of adminis- 
ra ion by introducing responsible form of Government under 
ich the “minorities will have full protection”.®^ 
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Non-Muslim Reaction 

The non-Muslims reacted adversely to the idea of Responsible 
Government in the State. They expressed doubts as to the 
wisdom of granting Responsible Government to the people in 
the absence of minority safeguards. A joint statement issued 
by two Kashmiri Pandit leaders, Pandit Sheo Narain Fotedar 
and Pandit Jia Lai Kilam, declared their non-cooperation with 
the movement. They said:®^ 

‘‘We shall not join any such demonstration...We request 
His Highness the Maharaja Bahadur that no such demands 
as do not provide for the protection and the future security 
of his loyal minorities in the State may be conceded.” 

According to the leaders of the minorities the cry for Respon¬ 
sible Government was useless and the demand for its establish¬ 
ment was meant only “to snatch the Government from them”.®^ 
It was this fear that was in fact responsible for this opposition 
to the introduction of a democratic system of Government in 
the State. 

Muslim Views on Responsible Government 

The idea of establishing Responsible Government had become 

a matter of faith with the Muslim subjects. They believed that 

it was incumbent on the ruler to part with his autocratic power 

and transfer a larger share of administrative responsibility to 

the people. This conviction had made them all the more 

resolute in their stand. So far as the question of the minority 

safeguards was concerned, Sheikh Mohammad Abdullah gave 

the minorities an assurance on behalf of the Muslim masses 

that they were “prepared to give you the same safeguards, 

weightage and all that is necessary in the Constitution for the 

minorities that Indian National Congress is prepared to give to 

the Muslims of British India and other minority communities. 

Perhaps we would be more liberal. Let the dead past bury 
the dead...”®® 

Knowing about the benefits of cooperation with the non- 
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Muslims in the fight for Responsible Government, the Muslim 
leadership was convinced that without this cooperation the 
movement would lose much of its nationalistic colour. What 
perplexed the Muslim leadership was the conditional approach 
of the non-Muslims towards the movement. It was an attitude 
of parochialism and political conservatism apt to retrograde 
political advancement. Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru did not 
approve of this attitude. He advised them that “they should give 
up their narrow communal outlook and think of their own 
welfare in terms of the welfare of Kashmir as a whole, that is 
to say of the great majority of the people of Kashmir. I would 
advise them not to seek any special protection or weightage or 
reservation of seats in the State services, no special electorate 
or the like...They will get far more through goodwill and 
cooperation with other communities.”®® 

The appeal of Sheikh Mohammad Abdullah and the advice 
of Jawaharlal Nehru was to make some dent on the minds of 
many young Hindus, and they made a common cause with the 
Muslim though majority of them kept themselves isolated. 

Struggle for Responsible Government Within the Assembly 

The struggle for responsible Government within the Assembly 

was the outcome of the way in which the Assembly had been 

working for the preceding three years making it evident to the 

elected members that the Assembly was nothing more than a 

mock-show. The official and nominated non-official members 

who were m a majority always sided with the Government, 

thus making it impossible for the elected members to function 

e ^ctively. Moreover, the way in which the non-official Bills 

eso utions were treated by the Government made the 

popular representatives realize that their voice was a cry in the 

wi erness. Many non-official Bills and Resolutions suggesting 

economic and social development lapsed for want of time, and 

lose moved were either defeated or withdrawn. So there 

were general walk-outs by the elected members against the 

P r lal attitude of the Government towards the wishes of the 
people. 

On October 5, 1936 the leader of the Kisan Party repeated 
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his opposition to the Food Control Regulation (Amendment) 
Bill and suggested to the House to refer the Bill to the people 
for eliciting their opinion before it was introduced in the House. 
Mirza Mohammad Afzal Beg of the Muslim Conference Party 
supported the leader of the Kisan Party, Sardar Budh Singh, 
informing the House that the Bill had already been referred to 
the people and that two hundred and fifty-six opinions were 
received against and one hundred and seven in favour. The 
Government benches were not convinced. The resolution 
moved by Sardar Budh Singh was then put to vote. It was 
defeated by forty-one to twenty-four. The Revenue Minister 
was then given leave to introduce the Bill which was finally 
passed by the official and nominated non official majority 
against the wishes of the elected representatives of the people. 

On October 6, 1^36 all elected members except three 

Kashmiri Pandits staged a walk- out from the Assembly as the 
Finance Minister opposed Mirza Mohammad Afzal Begs 
resolution recommending to the Council that the pay of officers 
drawing more than five hundred rupees a month be reduced by 
fifty per cent. The mover of the resolution contended that 
there existed a top-heavy administration, and by reducing the 
salaries of highly placed officials “the moneys thus saved cou 
be spent for various developmental schemes which the State 
needs above everything else”.®® The leader of the Muslim 
Conference Party warned the Government that in case no hee 
was paid to the resolution the elected members would be com 
pelled to take drastic measures. The warning went unheede . 
The Finance Minister strongly opposed the resolution. T e 
supporters of the resolution were dubbed Congressites an 
socialists. According to the Finance Minister the resolution 
appeared “to have its origin either in the Congress resolution 
which fixes the maximum limit of the salary of officials at 
hundred rupees a month, or in the socialist move according to 

which a person is allowed a maximum of five 
and the surplus is to be deposited in the State treasury”.®^ 
declared that such a policy was impracticable. After having 
heard the Finance Minister, the leader of the Liberal Party, 

Mr. Ram Chander Dobey said, “The elected members had no 

alternative but to register their protest by staging a walk-out. 
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Thereupon the Muslim Conference Party, the Liberal Group, 

the Kisan Party and two of the nominated members walked out 
of the House. 

The futility of the members' protests against official measures 
and policies led them to boycott the budget session in October, 
1936. The leader of the Kisan Party, Sardar Budh Singh, 

informed the House that the elected members were not going 
to participate in the budget session. He informed the House 
that the Finance Minister had failed to satisfy the popular 
representatives. On October 12, when discussion on budget 
began, the elected members except two of the three Pandits 
harshly criticised it."^ Pandit Jia Lai Kilam said, “The Govern¬ 
ment is the master of the House and the elected representatives 
are helpless. The Council makes wrong use of its powers.” 
Mian Ahmad Yar Khan, leader of the Muslim Conference 
Party, said. Our voice in this Assembly is a cry in the wilder¬ 
ness. Moulvi Mohammad Abdullah Vakil termed the budget 
a carpenter s adze. To Colonel Abdul Rehman the budget 
was the blood and sweat of millions of people many of whom 
had been driven to suicide by poverty. The budget was bright 
from without but rusty from within. Lala Hansraj made a 
plea for the power of the people over the purse, and Mr. 

amchander Dobey said that there was no point in discussing 
t e budget. Thereafter the elected members would stage daily 
walk outs. But these walk-outs did not bring about any change 
m the official attitude. Things came to a head when on 
cto er 29, Sardar Budh Singh resigned from the Assembly. 

is was ollowed by the resignation of the members of the 
Muslim Conference party. 

Resignation of Sardar Budh Singh 

On October 29, 1936, Sardar Budh Singh tendered his resigna- 

lon from the State Assembly on the question of the Grazing 

• ^A \ Bill had been introduced in the Jammu session 

XK referred to the Select Committee, 

e e ect mmittee had accepted the Bill by a majority 

re^gnizing the fact that “if justice was to be done and action 

a en on t e matter it would mean the remission of the tax to 
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the tune of more than two lakhs of rupees.®^ The Bill had 
not yet been reported back to the House by the Select Com¬ 
mittee when on October 29, the Government, instead of allow¬ 
ing it to be discussed on the merit actually moved its with¬ 
drawal, and its motion was carried. The elected members 
criticised the motion. Mirza Mohammad Afzal Beg charac¬ 
terised the action of the Finance Minister as unlawful on the 
ground that the Bill could not be withdrawn until the Select 
Committee had submitted its report on it. Sardar Budh Singh 
charged the Government with “breach of faith”, and said 
that it was no use remaining a member of the chamber.®® On 
November 2, 1936 the leader of the Muslim Conference announ¬ 
ced the resignation of his party from the Assembly. The 
resignations were accepted by the Maharaja. By-elections to 
the Assembly were ordered to be held in July 1937. 

By-election and Its Consequences 

The by-elections to the Legislative Assembly were held in July, 
1937. The Muslim Conference Party returned to the Assembly 
the same candidates that had resigned in October, 1936. Sardar 
Budh Singh refused to contest the election. The Muslim 
masses in favour of the Muslim Conference Party endorsed the 

programme and policy of their leaders. 

The consequences of the by-election convinced the non- 
Muslims of the genuineness of the demand for establishment of 
responsible Government. Several non-Muslim elected members 
of the Assembly had realized that the Assembly was a mock- 
show and that it needed democratisation. The establishment 
of the Assembly, in whatever form, had also proved an encourag¬ 
ing factor in the growth of the idea for the formation of a 
responsible Government as the final remedy for the ills of the 
political system prevalent in the State. This realization resulted 
in a greater integration between the Muslims and the non- 
Muslims in the due course of time. Also it brought about new 
developm nts on the political scene. 

By 1937, polarisation had taken firm roots in both the Muslim 
and non-Muslim communities. The political die-hards and the 
•conservative forces in the two communities began to lose hold 
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in politics. But this change was more noticeable in the Muslim 
community than the non-Muslim community, where reactionary 
forces still held the majority of its members under their sway. 
However, the progressively inclined minds among the non- 
Muslims made it clear to their community that they should 
place the question of minority safeguards before the majority 
community and support the movement for responsible Govern- 
ment.®« Besides, the newly emerged forces such as the 
Kashmir Youth League, the Peasants and Labour Association 
the Students Federation, the Congress Units and the socialisti- 
cally oriented groups, became instrumental in giving new 
directions to the movement. By 1938, there was an all-pervadin^ 
spirit of democracy and nationalism at work in Kashmir. The 
conduct of the freedom struggle on communal lines began to 
be condemned both by the Muslim leaders and the non-Muslim 
progressive forces. Sardar Budh Singh wrote;®® 


It IS madness to think that the demand for Responsible 
Governraeat ,s a religious demand. No religious tody or 

de'rn“d°au°dT “■ “ “ ”“>““1 

aemand and is, therefore, common to all.” 

shio^’ofVll’’’ P^sressive forces warned the leader- 

sh,p of their community against the consequences of their 

lonary attitude towards the movement. They challensed 

!to Zy polWeah'"' ™ 

Pandit community! TrerchargedTe°‘rr h°' ‘"r' 

With having a conservative ideofogy and nnn 

look. Thev also hiam»ri *u o political narrow out- 

«fjob.seeZfrewZ f! , performances 

in their transZs fZ IT them 

Sabha. it was pointed out comd no." 

twentieth century. Its nJ’f i . ^ ^ 

very low and it gave^oni"^^^ economic objectives were 

problems of poverty and nn ^ importance to the 

in the entire^State ®« which were very acute 

Muslims were fh... r .P^’^^ressive forces among the non- 

from narrowTJp ^"‘^‘^^‘^ting the politics of their community 
irom narrow sectarianism to a broadbased secular and national 
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platform. This goal could only be achieved in a democratic 
political set up. 

For the Muslim leadership the movement for Responsible 
Government could succeed only if the non-Muslims supported 
the movement without any condition. The question of minority 
safeguards could be solved by mutual consent and in an atmos¬ 
phere of freedom. With this aim in view, the Muslim leaders 
repeated their assurances to the non-Muslims that they would be 
given all the minority rights if the Responsible Government was 
achieved. An appeal was made to them to join the second 
anniversary of the Responsible Government Day which the 
Muslim Conference Party had decided to observe on August 

5, 1938. 


Second Anniversary of the Responsible Government Day 


On August 5, 1938, after great preparations, the second 
anniversary of the Responsible Government Day was observe 
in the entire State. Public meetings were organised some o 
which were presided over by the non-Muslims. za 
Assembly” was the chief slogan shouted everywhere. The 
following resolution was adopted at every meeting: 


“This mass meeting of the people places on recor i s 

complete repudiation of the present system of ® 

Government and wishes to express its faith in the esta i 
ment of complete Responsible Government which a on 
can cure the ills of the people. Therefore, this gathering 
appeals to all patriotic persons to unite for coming strugg 
for liberty. Victory of that struggle done would ushe 
period of complete political, economic and social ema 

pation.” 


The observance of the Responsible Government Day an 
resolution passed at the public meetings meant j 

tion to the Government On October 17,1938 th® ^ 
Council of the All Jammu and Kashmir - 

took a decision as to the action to be taken m case the , 

ment thwarted the movement. A War Council was app 
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in order to guide the movement in the absence of the leaders in 
prison. Bakshi Gulam Mohammad was entrusted with the 
task of conducting the organisation. He went under-ground 

to work for the rnovenient.®® 

we^?knn”^^r Doctor Sheikh Mohammad Alam, a 

well-known Congress.te present in Srinagar those days made a 

calling thr^M^h ^ fiery speech 

AuZt ?J of the British imperialism. On 

conL^t kil lr T judgement on a political 

convict, Raja Mohammad Akbar Khan reducing his term of 

^prisonment from three to one and a half years But the Raia 

of thHeoir wlm expectations 

They protested against the judgement and organise? 0 " ; 
processions and public meetinas ,• . g‘*riisea mass 

revolution” ‘‘Avvanear w ^ slogans ‘‘long live 

Murdabad” The r Murdabad”, “Shakhsi Raj 

.0 crusMhJ pL.Let:"'"”'"' ^ 

Repression by Government 
On August 26, 1938 the citv of c • 

section 144 of the Indian PeLl Lde " n? Placed under 
w'ere served on Sheikh ’“^ae. On August 27, notices 

Singh, Maulana Mohammad^"s”^^^ Abdullah, Sardar Budh 
Ghulam Mohammad Sadi^ ren ^ 

selves before the Additionai^n- ^fi®rn to present them- 

and to furnis? secuSres of 

keeping good behaviour The i a rupees each for 

and openly defied section I la k the notices 

Hazratbal and Azad Park on 28th°'^^H")Q "rf meetings at 

On 29th August was ai • ^ August respectively. 

the establishment. of R?s?on?iw?G^^‘*°"^‘ Demand including 

authorities made indiscriminate Thereupon the 

The 19-L was repeated u/h '^'^csts and let loose terrorism, 
and articles of daily househoM'^^^ “houses were raided 

ornaments of women-f^k ' 

to realise fines from the d’ rr cooking utensils were sold 

The ag„a.,oa ,a„eC for abou. one‘’arrba,f moa.bs. Daring 
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this period nine hundred and seventy five persons were arrested 
out of whom “five hundred were arrested under 19-L which did 
not allow them to know the cause of their arrest which was 
made without notice or warrant”.*®^ The arrested included 
lawyers, journalists. Doctors of medicine, leading businessmen 
and students. The political prisoners in jails were treated with 
disrespect. They were denied even elementary rights and 
privileges which they deserved under law and which were 
enjoyed by political prisoners in British India. 

The imprisonment of all top political leaders and most 
active workers of the movement caused slackness in the move¬ 
ment. The police terrorism and the extraction of heavy fines 
from poor people compelled the Secretary of the War Council 
to suspend the movement in mid-November, 1938. But the 
movement did not die down. In order to appease the people, 
the Maharaja granted a new reformed Constitution Act known 
as the Jammu and Kashmir Regulation No. 2 of 1996 (Samvat). 
The Act introduced the following to the Constitution Act of 
1991 (Samvat):^"^ 

First, the number of elected members to the legislative 

Assembly was raised from thirty-three to forty. 

Secondly, the Assembly was granted the right to elect its own 
Deputy President from among the non-official members. 

Thirdly, provision was also made for the appointment of a 
non-official member as Under Secretary whose function was to 
effect closer association between the Government and the 

members of the Assembly. 

Finally, the Assembly was given the power to vote on demands 
made by the Government for budget appropriations. However, 
the reserved subjects were kept, as before, beyond the powers o 
the Assembly. The power of passing all legislation pertaining 
to taxes as distinguished from fees and penalities was also 

conceded to the Assembly. 

Critical Appraisal 

The new Constitution Act of 1939 proved far from satisfactory 
and was bitterly criticised. In a joint statement Sheik 
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Mohammad Abdullah, Khwaja Ghulam Mohammad Sadiq, 
Kashyap Bandhu, Maulana Mohammad Syeed Masoodi, Pandit 
Prem Nath Bazaz, Dr. Peshin and Mian Ahmad Yar Khan 

said:^03 


‘ •••We are painfully constrained to submit that the scheme 
o reforms adumbrated in the said announcement is 
unworthy of the Government of a great State to offer and 

equally unworthy for its people to accept it...It is the nega¬ 
tion of all fundamental principles of democracy and carries 

wit itsel many a retrograde feature which^makes the scheme 

a menace to democracy itself.” 


On April 1 1939 during the Assembly session at Jammu, the 
a ero t e Muslim Conference, Mian Ahmad Yar Khan 
moved a resolution in the House demanding the establish- 

offlcLl ® Government at an early date. Both the 

ODDosid npmated non-official members of the Assembly 
sfr ?.na mT the President of the Assembly! 

bv the h! announced the disapproval of the resolution 

shouted r';. upon his seat, 

shouted the slogan “long live Azad Assembly”, and then 

walkedout along with his party. 

The most undemocratic feature of the reformed Consti- 

S et./ -Pre-«a.ton by 

direct election given to vested interests such as Jagirdars 

Inamdars, Pension-holders, etc. Of the total new seatf adS 
to the elected membership of the Assembly, two were given to 

and Mularrari- 

not less than five hundred runee^f"'T 

seats were allotted to land ^ id >nnum. Two 

to a Iand^reTnueof^“o^^^ land assessed 

»f.y rupee, per au„„„. . a " .T ,o 

by pension-holders repr»lv;„„ . elected 

rupees or more per’month The hundred 

reactionarianJcrv, u were forces of conservatism and 

of the common ^ mterests would never coincide with those 

masses. These forces were in fact the exploi- 
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tative agents in the hierarchy of the Stale machinery. They 
had never identihed themselves with the masses and it was 
understandable that they would never support the cause 
of the masses in the Assembly. By bringing in these 
elements the Government strengthened its position further. 

Prollems of Indian Federal Scheme in Kashmir Politics 

The struggle for freedom in India had compelled the Govern¬ 
ment of India and the Government of England in 1919 to grant 
the people some measure of further responsibility. But the 
Act of 1919 did not come upto expectations of the people of 
British India. Therefore the Government of Britain appointed a 
Statutory Commission with Sir John Simon as Chairman. The 
Commission was entrusted with the task of surveying the work¬ 
ing of the Act of 1919 and making a report on further devolution 
of responsibility to Indians. The Commission recommended 
that the British Government should summon the representatives 
of British India and the Indian native States to a conference 
“for the purpose of seeking the greatest possible measure of 
agreement for the final proposals which it would later 
duty of His Majesty’s Government to submit to Parliament. 

It also suggested further course of action to be adopted by 

means of consultation with Indian native States and by pro¬ 
moting cooperation of all the concerned parties and interests 
with regard to the problem of constitutional advancement This 
was the origin of the Round Table Conferences. The inclu¬ 
sion of native States in the Round Table Conferences was not 
considered wise by the Indian nationalists who wanted real 
transfer of power. The Indian nationalists and the princes sus¬ 
pected each other. “If the princes were afraid of the Congress, 

the Congress was also afraid of them.”^^^^ 

The outcome of the discussions at the Round Table Con¬ 
ferences was the Government of India Act 1935. The Act 
placed India on the scheme of Federal polity. The main objec 
tive of the British was to unite the Indian States with the rest 
of India which could be done only under a federal scheme But 
the sort of federation envisaged under the Government of India 
Act 1935, was neither politically sound nor practicable. It was 
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a uaique cornbination of the forces of democracy and despotism 
which had no parallel in any federal political system in the 
world. Thus, whereas the scheme had made it compulsory for 
the British Indian Provinces to join the federation, it was 
made optional for the States to do so. Also the process of 
federalising India had been the reverse of a true federal process 
which aims at a perpetual union of several sovereign states, 
based first upon a treaty between those states, or upon some 
historical status common to them all and secondly, upon a 
federal constitution accepted by their citizens”.In India 
the federal scheme was brought into existence by a process 
of breaking British India into eleven provinces and of 
bringing in of the native States which were required to sur¬ 
render in substance very few powers to the federal sphere. The 
federating units thus differed both in status and in principles. 

The states were allowed to be under the rule of autocracy of 
the Prints and the British provinces more or less under res¬ 
ponsible Government. The representatives of the States in the 

ytQvc to be the ruler’s nominees, and those of 
had divided elected by the people. This arrangement 

as based upon parliamentary principles, that of the other 
upon oriental absolutism”.^®^ 

the^ri/h?Tf of the native States 

ment of thc> federation as well as the enjoy- 

Of the B ith the citizeL 

latl tLBesides, in the federal legis- 

for laws affecf n u States had the power to vote 

not to ohev "k which the States had 

orovinces representatives of the British Indian 

affected 

of the scheme. People. This was a great anomaly 

Some other anomalies of the Federal Act were that: 


(a) 


fir!rf ^ the principle of equal representa- 

o e ederating units in the upper House of the 

latiom irrespective of their size and popu- 
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(b) it had made the election of the Council of State (Upper 
House) direct instead of indirect and the election of the 
Federal House (Lower House) indirect instead of direct; 

(c) the elections were based on communal considerations 
which were bound to strengthen provincialism and dis¬ 
rupt the national unity which was in the making; and 

(d) it had made the distribution of powers incidental for 
the British Indian Provinces whereas the powers enjoyed 
by the States depended upon the terms of the Instru¬ 
ment of Accession of each State. 


The scheme as a whole was bound to retard India’s progress, 
and as such, it was vehemently criticised by almost all shades of 
opinions in India. M.A. Jinnah characterized the federal Act 
as ‘‘thoroughly rotten, fundamentally bad and totally unaccept¬ 
able . . Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru condemned the Act as a 
charter of slavery which was calculated “to strengthen the hands 
of imperialist domination and to intensify the exploitation of 
the masses”.^®^ The distinguished authority on Constitutions, 
Prof. A.B. Keith rightly pointed out:^^® 

‘T am satisfied that the system of construction of Federation 
under which the nominees of autocratic rulers are to have a 
powerful voice in both Houses of the Federation, in order 
to counteract Indian democracy is quite indefensible. . . I 
should have proposed federation only for units which were 
themselves under responsible Government, and have admitted 
the Princes only on condition that they have their States 
Constitutions leading up to responsible Government, ana 
that their representatives in both Houses of Central Legisla¬ 
ture were elected by the people of the States.” 


The Indian federation was, however, made dependent upon 
the cooperation of the rulers of Indian native states. The 
rulers of the States, expressing their willingness to join it, were 
the first to favour the immediate establishment of an All India 
Federation. Even the Maharaja of Kashmir had declared: To 
my mind, there is today no alternative to federation.”^^^ 
the change in the attitude of the Indian National Congress to- 
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wards the native States became a source of anxiety to the 
princes. The Congress was pledged to destroy the federal part 
of the Government of India Act, 1935, and it was feared that 


the subjection of a united India to a Congress Raj would be 
less likely so long as the States were free from popular cont¬ 
rol It was this consideration which made the Congress 
change the policy of neutrality towards the people of the native 
States. Thereafter the Congress supported the right of the 
people of the States for responsible Government so that in case 


Indian princes chose to opt for a federal set-up, they had to 

send popular representatives to the federal legislature in place 

of what had been provided by the Act of 1935 under Section 

18 and the First Schedule. In the Jammu and Kashmir State 

this policy of the Indian National Congress found favour with 

the leaders of the freedom struggle and the federal problems 

became a part and parcel of the movement for responsible 
Government. 


The problem of the establishment of federal polity in Indian 
politics assumed appreciable dimensions in the Kashmir politics 
also. The Kashmir Youth League was the first to concern it¬ 
self with this problem. On September 16, 1936 it convened a 

Si”® ^^u ‘^1 til® presidentship of 

Khwaja Ghulam Mohammad Sadiq. The meeting was attended, 

^ong others, by Sheikh Mohammad Abdullah, Pandit Prem 

lor I Prashad Dhar, Suddur-ud-din Mujahid, 

Maulana Mohammad Syeed Masoodi, Mohammad Yussuf Qurai- 

and Ghulam 

® ^Weller. The Executive Committee expressed 

iZTl H tl"® Government of India Act 

935 and passed the following resolution:*^® 

Indian ** ^“^•■‘istt'ocratic. It is detrimental to the 

It was akn the States in particular, 

enter into cnrr^^ ^ subcommittee be appointed to 

States for nn '''‘th the people of the other native 

Siferete Th” v 7 an Alt India Federation 

the Deoole nf th Youth League also sent invitation to 

FedeSn 1. them to join the anti- 

For this n ®® ^ started by the Youth League in Kashmir. 

urpose, the League appointed an Anti-Federation 
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Committee. The Committee was to prepare a memorandum 
which was to be circulated among the people of the States, their 
leaders and different political organisations there. 

During the anti-Federation movement the Government of 
India busied itself with persuading the princes to join the Fede¬ 
ral Scheme. Sir Francis Wylie was sent by the Viceroy to 
Jammu to have talks with the Maharaja of Kashmir who was 
^‘definitely for federation”^^^ over the terms of accession to the 
federation. The talks were held at Ramnagar Palace in Jammu. 
Meanwhile the Press announced that the Maharaja of Kashmir 
would shortly make known his willingness to join the federa¬ 
tion.^^® This news surprised the people and the political leaders. 
The Kashmir Youth League became more inimical to the idea 
of the federation. In due course of time, the Indian National 
Congress decided to launch an anti-Federation Day throughout 
the country on April 1, 1937. In view of this decision the 
Kashmir Youth League’s Executive Committee met on March 
12, 1937, and unanimously agreed to observe the anti-Federation 
Day in Kashmir also on 1st April, 1937.“’ 

Anti-Federation Day in Kashmir 

The Anti-Federation Day was observed in Kashmir according 
to the scheduled programme. The Kashmir Youth League 
organised mass meetings; shops remained closed and vehicles 
kept off the road. In the evening a public meeting at Amira- 
kadal passed the following resolution:^® 

The federal scheme granted under the present Constitution 
Act is extremely harmful for the people of the States. The 
purpose of the federal scheme is to crush the present strug¬ 
gle for the national freedom in British India . . • As this 
federal scheme is being forcibly imposed onthepeopeo 
the States, in their utter helplessness, and as they have no 
been given any right to elect their own representatives to 
the federal legislature, this meeting expresses in clear 

its deep distrust of the scheme. The meeting resolves t a 

in case the federal scheme is implemeted against the wis es 
of the people of the States, the people of Kashmir will no 
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have any concern with it. They will have to find out some 
such measures as will enable them to give a practical shape 
to their own wishes. 


Identifying itself with the national forces in the Indian sub¬ 
continent, the anti-Federation movement in Kashmir became a 
part of the struggle for responsible Government. The federal 
scheme under the Government of India Act 1935 was opposed 
throughout the length and breadth of the State. Sardar Budh 
Singh in an article proposed the following suggestions to be 
made before the federal scheme was adopted:^^*** 

First, the federal scheme as envisaged by the Act of 1935 
was not acceptable to the people of Kashmir in the absence of 
all the rights, powers and benefits of administration under a good 
Constitution which were available to the people in British India. 

Secondly, in case the Federation became unavoidable, the 
people of the States should be given the right to send their 
elected representatives to the federal legislature because there 
could be absolutely no hope from the nominated members by 
the ruler to plead the interests of common masses in the 
legislature. The nominated members, it was feared, would 
toe the official policy in matters of legislation. 

representatives of the States were 
entitled to vote on Indian matters, the elected members of 
British Indian Provinces in the federal legislature “should (also) 

e given the right to speak and vote on state matters”, so that 

e rnatters concerning the people of the States could be handled 
rightly according to their desires. 

Finally, in case the above mentioned suggestions were not 
imp emente Jhe cooperation with a self-made federal scheme 
was impossi le. Under the federal scheme as granted under 
Qvernment of India Act, 1935, the arbitrary decisions 

ere bound to make the working of the scheme both difficult 
and impossible. 


Prinre/^^Th^ dependent upon the 

a matter hpt ^ the federation was in turn 

tr. nyaerabad had made it clear that “before acceding 

era ion, it h very essential that the conditions ol 
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accession be placed before my subjects who should be given an 
opportunity to express their opinion on it’^.^^o The people of 
ashmir wanted the same thing. The internal autonomy was 
a condition precedent to the State associating with the Indian 
political system, as it was rightly pointed out that, “before 
acce mg to the federation, internal autonomy should be 

established in the States”. 

The anti-federation movement and the struggle for the 
^ levement of responsible Government in the Jammu and 
Kashmir State became inseparable from each other. The 
movement assumed gigantic proportions when Raja Mohammad 
ar Khan was arrested in 1938 for having delivered a speech 
enjoining upon the Princes to desist from joining the Fede¬ 
ration which sought to perpetuate the servitude of India with 
their aid”.i 22 


e anti-Federation movement in Kashmir was an expression 
o t e people s desire to achieve democratic rights with the 
clear-set aim of establishing democratic, political institutions 
in the States. The movement proved significant in that it 
brought the freedom struggle of the people of the State closer 
to the mainstream of the national movement conducted by the 
Indian National Congress. The movement however collapsed 
as the federal part of the Act of 1935 did not come into 
operation. The Princes hoped that the postponement of the 
e era scheme would mean the postponement of democratic 
freedom for British India. 
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5 


Secularisation of Politics 


The CoaversiorLof All Jammu nnH TCn<;hmir Confere nce 

into the National Conference, a changeover on broader basis 
symbolising the secularisation of politics in Kashmir, became 
an inevitable necessity o^vvm^ to certain devejppments within 
and without the Muslim Conference Organisation These 
developments were the appearance of factious politics among 
the leaders, the inimical role played by the Hindu communities 
and the Government against the freedom struggle conducted 
solely by the Muslims and the consequent emergence of radical 
forces and their role in redirecting the movement which ulti¬ 
mately threw its doors open to the non-Muslims. Shoikh 
Mohammad Abdullah was the pivotal figure amidst these deve¬ 
lopments and it was he who played the most notable role in 

providing a more broadbased secular and nationalistic bias to 
the movement. 

Factionalism Among Muslims 

Factionalism among the Muslim politicians was an outcome of 
many factors. Soon after the freedom movement was started, 
the young dynamic leadership of Sheikh Mohammad Abdullah 
diminished the importance of the old religious and conservative 
group represented by the Mir waiz Moulvi M ohammad Yussuf 
Shah. The decline in the' position of the Mirwaiz in politics 
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made him think that he ought not to have supported Sheikh 
Mohammad Abdullah and his colleagues at the time the free¬ 
dom movement was launched in July lv31. In order to regain 
his lost position and prestige, the Mirwaiz began to think on 
independent lines. Believing that the Ahmadiyas were mainly 
responsible for Sheikh Mohammad Abdullah’s eminence he 
attacked them vehemently for their religious heresies. This 
brought about sharp differences between him and the Sheikh. 
These differences grew so severe that the Muslims were involved 
in factions which ultimately led to a clear-cut schism between 
the Sheikh and the Mirwaiz. Two major factious groups, one 
led by the Sheikh and the other by the Mirwaiz, came into 
existence. Both the leaders took to opposite directions, never 
to meet again. 

The basic cause of factionalism 

The basic cause of factionalism among the Muslims was the 
ambition of Mirwaiz Moulvi Mohammad Yussuf Shah to 
dominate politics. He wanted that “every political decision 
taken by the Muslim leadership should be enforced with bis 
consent and according to his directions”.^ Failing in this 
ambition, he began to criticise the Muslim leaders on religious 
grounds. As early as Septe mber 11, 1931 , while addressing 
a public meeting at the Jamia Masjid, he advised th.e people 
against the participation of women in the public meetings. 
Referring to the Ahmadiyas, he said:^ 

“Those who do not follow the canons of Islam will never 
progress. The progress of Muslims depends on Islam being 
followed in its true sense...Those who do not know the 
different aspects and meaning of the Arabic language, can 
interpret the Quran only wrongly.” 

Again, on October 11, 1931 the Mirwaiz exposed the faults 
of the Muslim masses at the Kanil Masjid and cautioned them 
that they should refuse to listen to political speeches of Sheik 
Mohammad Abdullah.^ His opposition soon changed into a 
campaign of vilification. The campaign was conducted from 
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the Jamia Masjid, which became the centre of only such 
activities. 

By the beginning of 1932, the Mirwaiz had become an 
avowed political rival of Sheikh Mohammad Abdullah, whose 
political career was yet in its infancy. The rivalry between the 
two became so acute that the entire Muslim population disin¬ 
tegrated into two major factious groups with their leaders 
earning two ni ck-na mes which have become part of Kashmir 
history.® The followers of one faction became the sworn 
enemies of the other, and thus for the people politics became 

more an affair of loyalty to their respective leaders than to the 
cause of the freedom movement. 

The Mirwaiz’s opposition against Sheikh Mohammad 

Abdullah and the Ahm \diyas did not, however, prove effective 

on religious grounds. He then criticised the Ahmadiyas on 

political grounds, hoping that he would succeed in bringing 

them (the Ahmadiyasl to the disaffection of the people. On 

January 22, 1932, the Mirwaiz branded them pro-Britishers, 

and favour'edr^e anti-British attitude of the Ahrar party. He 
said;® 


It was by mistake that I had joined the Ahmadiyas. But 

I realised that they were British agents who are sent here 
for their own vested interests.” 


The contention of the Moulvi was that the movement in 
Kashmir ‘‘was dominated by the Ahmadiyas who had been 
thinking on anti-Islamic lines. They opposed even decisions 
a en y the Muslim representatives. When they became 
extremists I withdrew from them. We wanted to get our 
eman s granted through constitutional methods”.^ The 

ui * • ^ them anti-Maharaja for having created 

trouble in Kashmir. In this way he allied himself with the 

overnment. According to him the Ahmadiyas ‘‘attacked the 
^ Maharaja...We will destroy them root and 

wa^on Th demands granted”.® Again, ‘‘Qadeer 

hatchpH Tauhin-i-Quran was a conspiracy 

hatched by the Ahmadiyas”® against the ruler. For him it 

njpossi e to work with the Muslim represeatatives unless 
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and until the Ahmadiyas were expelled from the movement 
He even refused to cooperate with them.^® Ranged as the 
Sheikh and the Moulvi were against each other, factional 
strifes between their followers began to happen on a large 
scale which resulted in arson, loot and murder. The entire 
social fabric came under a terrible strain. 

Efforts at conciliation 

These strifes threatened the very foundation on which the 
movement was based. For a time it seempd that loyalty to 
the leaders had become more important than to the cause the 
movement stood for. Under these circumstance? well-meaning 
people made efforts now and then to bring about a conciliation 
between the two leaders. Thus, in June, 1932 Sheikh 
Mohammad Sadiq of Amritsar invited Sheikh Mohammad 
Abdullah, Moulvi Mohammad Yussuf Shah, Mirwaiz 
Hamadani, Mirza Ghulam Mustafa and other leading Muslims 
to a tea party. The aim was to make them reconcile their diffe¬ 
rences and work unitedly. None but Moulvi Mohammad 
Yussuf Shah greatly displeased Sheikh Sadiq.In July, some 
young Muslims belonging to different sects and parties esta¬ 
blished an association, named “Itihad-i-Muslimeen”, to bring 
about unity among the Muslims. The members of the asso¬ 
ciation organised meetings where the speakers held forth on 
the themes of unity and cooperation. But soon this association 
petered out, as some of its members were accused of belonging 
to the Ahmadiya sect.^^ Similar effoft^ were made in August 
1932 by a group of learned Muslims to heal the breach between 
the two parlies. They constituted a Committee for Conciliation, 
consisting of Mirwaiz Hamadani. Ghulam Qadir Bhangi, Ahsan 
Shah.Makhdoomi and Moulvi Abdullah Vakil, with 
Mubarik Shah as the President.But the Committee faile 

in its task. 

Ban on Political Speeches 

In view of the chaotic situation created by the factious strifes, 
the Government imposed on August 18, 1932 Section 144 of 
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Indian Penal Code within the Miiniclp^ii limits of the city. 
Under a Government order issued at the same time, Moulvi 
Mohammad Yussuf Shah, Mirwaiz Hamadani and Sheikh 
Mohammad Abdullah were prohibited from making political 
speeches at the Jamia Masjid, Khanqah-i-Mualla and Father 
Masjid respectively. Speeches on religious and social reform 
were not, however, banned.Despite these measures, strifes 
continued unabated. 


Efforts for Conciliation Revived 


Efforts for conciliation were revived. On August 24, 1932 a 
meeting of some leading Kashmiri Muslims and some Muslims 
from outside the State was held near Sathu Barbarshah in a 
houseboat named “Gulshan”.^'* As a follow-up action of this 
meeting. Professor Alim-ud-Din Salik made personal efforts to 
bring Sheikh Mohammad ^ Abdullah and Mirwaiz Moulvi 
Mohammad Yussuf Shah together. Moulvi Mohammad 
Yussuf Shah placed the following two conditions before Pro¬ 
fessor Salik for a possible conciliation with the Sheikh:^® 


First, Mirza Mahmud Ahmad should be expelled from the All 
India Kashmir Committee. 

Secondly, an Executive Board should be constituted. All the 

matters should be first discussed and decided in the Board and 
then put into execution. 

The conditions were accepted by Professor Salik. Another 

fixed to be held on August 27, 1932 at the residence 
o waja Saad-ud-Din Shawl.But before the meeting could 
ta e p ace, Moulvi Ghulam Nabi Shah Mubaraki announced 

a le asjid that it was impossible to conciliate with 

scoundrels, looters and Ahmadiyas”. This was a clear indi- 

vverp^ oulvi Mohammad Yussuf Shah and bis colleagues 

the cooperate. In spite of this announcement, 

invifpPQ^ according to the schedule. All 

Moulvi’ Moulvi Mohammad Yussuf Shah attended. The 

Mohqm^ unless and until Sheikh 

u lah^® and the Ahmadiyas renounced in public 
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their belief ia the Ahmadiya faith, there would be no conci¬ 
liation. He told his audience at the Jamia Masjid:^® 

‘‘...I had joined the movement in the beginning. But when the 
Ahmadiyas continued to join it, I withdrew myself from it.*^ 

The meeting of August 27 ended in a failure. The gulf 
between the two parties continued widening. The situation was 
aggravated when controversy over the use of the Muslim Con¬ 
ference Funds was raised by the Moulvi. 

Controversy over the Relief Funds 

The Moulvi accused the Sheikh and his colleagues of having 
misused the funds of the Muslim Conference Organisation. 
The Sheikh denied the charge. Explaining his position at a 
public meeting at Khanqah-i-Mualla on June 24, 1932, hesaid:^® 

‘T am ready for conciliation. I have no grudge against any 
person. I have not only been spending money for my 
personal use from own pocket but I have also deposited 
a hundred rupees towards the Committee Fund. I have 
no contribution personally from outside the State. Nor 
have I received any money from Handawara. Three 
hundred rupees have been sent from Egypt to the organisa¬ 
tion. Some money was collected by my class-fellows . t 
Aligarh, after they heard that I had started freedom struggle^ 
and correspondence is in process with them. The money 
contributed by public in Kashmir has been spent on 
workers...’* 

Similarly, the Moulvi denied a similar counter-charge levelled 
against him by the Sheikh. His retort was that Abdullah wa 
behaving like “the Sultan of Kashmir”.^^ On January 2 . 
speaking of the Moulvi, Sheikh Mohammad Abdulla said:^ 

**He sucks the blood of poor people. I had given 
twenty-seven hundred rupees in presence of Saad-ud 
Shawl and G.A. Ashai. The All India Kashmir Comm.. 
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sent him five hundred rupees. He embezzled this money. 
His advisors are the persons who also embezzle the money 
belonging to mosques.*’ 

These allegations and counter-allegations only helped to 
further alienate the rival factions. The political atmosphere 
became so oppressive that Prime Minister Calvin and some 
Muslim officials of the State felt uneasy. It was at their in¬ 
stance that Deputy Inspector General of Police, Sardar Wazir 
Khan and Additional District Magistrate, Sheikh Abdul Rashid 
tried in their unofficial capacity to bring about rapprochement 
between the groups. Through their efforts the leaders agreed 
that any kind of vilification by one group against the other 
should be stopped and mutual bickerings discou;aged. The 
leaders were also advised to refrain from making personal 
attacks against each other.^^ Accordingly the leaders advised 
their followers to maintain peace and live cordially with one 
another. For a time the dust seemed to have settled down. 

Factions between Two Religious Leaders 


In April, 1^^3 animosity between Mirwaiz Moulvi Mohammad 
Yussuf Shah and Mirwaiz Hamadani reached its climax. Pro¬ 
fessional rivalry between the two had been going on for a long 
time. At the very start of the freedom struggle, Mirwaiz Hama¬ 
dani ha i chosen to align himself with Sheikh Mohammad 
Abdullah and the Muslim Conference. This had made Mirwaiz 
Moulvi Mohammad Yussuf Shah uneasy, for he feared that 
Mirwaiz Hamadani’s prominence might be calamitous to his 
religious leadership in the long run. This apprehension set him 

on a war path against Mirwaiz Hamadani, and this led to strifes 
between their followers in April 1933. 


Cause of the Faction 



In April, 1933, Sheikh Mohammad Abdullah went on a tour to 
the Punjab. During his absence an issue arose over the right 
of preaching in the mosques between their followers. These 
clashes became as fierce as those of the Sher and the Bakra party. 
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The Government became concerned and ‘‘the Government pro¬ 
hibited both Mirvvaiz Mohammad Yussuf Shah and Hamadani 
from preaching for the present”.The prohibitory order was 
challenged by Moulvi Ghulam Nabi Shah Mubaraki who de¬ 
clared that the ban on preaching in mosques was an undue 
interference in religious matters which “could never b e to- 
lerated”.“^ 

Arrest of Mirwaiz Mohammad Yussuf Shah 

On April 24, 1933 the Additional Magistrate of the City served 

notices on both Moulvi Mohammad Yussuf Shah and Moulvi 

Hamadani, asking them to deposit one thousand rupees each 

under Section 107 of the Criminal Procedure Code or else to 

undergo a simple imprisonment for one year. Mirwaiz Hamadani 

deposited the security but Mirwaiz Mohammad Yussuf Shah 

refused to do so. Thereupon he was arrested on April 27 but 

* 20 

was later released on his furnishing the required security. 

Recurrence of Party Factions between Sheikh Mohammad 
Abdullah and Moulvi Mohammad Yussuf Shah 

The release of Mirwaiz Mohammad Yussuf Shah was followed 
once again by party-strifes between him and Sheikh Mohammad 
Abdullah. These strifes grew more widespread on April 28, 1933. 
On May 8, 1933, Bashir-ud-Din Mahmud Ahmad resigned from 
the presidentship of the All India Kashmir Committee and Dr. - 
Sir Mohammad Iqbal was elected the new President. This change 

was considered to augur well for a possible rapprochement 
between the Sheikh and the Mirwaiz. Sheikh Mohammad 

Abdullah asked for Moulvi Mohammad Yussjif Shah’s coc^e- 

ration, suggesting that since Bashir-ud-Din Mahmud Ahmad , 
had resigned from the All India Kashmir Committee, the 
Mirwaiz should now cooperate with the leaders of the Muslim 
Conference. But Moulvi Ghulam Nabi Shah Mubaraki declared 
that the conciliation would depend on the expulsion of Moulvi 
Mohammad Abdullah Vakil and his son, Abdul Rahim, from 
the movement.For the sake of solidarity among the Muslims 
this condition was accepted by Sheikh Mohammad Abdullah 
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though much against his will. Not only that, Abdul Rahim 
announced to the people at the Lattar Masjid on May 20, 1933 
that he had no objection to withdrawing from the movement 
if that would ensure unity and solidarity among the Muslims. 

These assurances notwithstanding, there was no let up in Uie 
clashes. On May 25, 1933 one Khalil Wani belonging to Sheikh 
Abdullah’s party was fatally injured in a scuffle and a few da>s 
later he passed away in hospital. The incident created a gra\e 
law and order situation in the city. The State Council decided 
that “there can be no peace until ring leaders on both sides are 
arrested”.In order to prevent further deterioration of the 
situation a decision was taken to arrest the leaders “after the 
policy of conciliation and tolerance has been tried to its extreme 
limit”.®® On May 31, 1933, Sheikh Mohammad Abdullah and 
other leaders were arrested but neither of the Mirwaizes was 
touched. 


Birth of Azad Muslim Conference 

During the absence of Sheikh Mohammad Abdullah and his 
political colleagues from the scene, Mirwaiz Moulvi Mohammad 
Yussuf Shah organised a separate political party named “All 
Janimu and Kashmir Azad Muslim Conference”. This fore¬ 
closed the possibility of any understanding with the Muslim 
Conference, and, at the same time, brought into focus the pro¬ 
blem of saving the Muslim movement for democratic institutions 
from disintegration. 

(J^ole of Cuoudhary Khnshi Mohammad 

On June 23, 1933 Choudhary Khushi Mohammad who had 
worked in the State as Revenue Minister tried to settle the dis¬ 
pute between the religious leaders and between Mirwaiz 
Mohammad Yussuf Shah and Sheikh Mohammad Abdullah. 
The Mirwaiz said that he was not prepared to accept the leader¬ 
ship of the Sheikh : ‘We were only two parties. A third new 
party organised by Sheikh Mohammad Abdullah came into 
^istence. The Sheikh’s party is bent upon destroying my 
mily. Choudhary Khushi Mohammad was not convinced 

A 

\ 
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by such arguments. He held the Mirwaiz responsible for his own 
ruin. He made a terse but meaningful remark: “The Sheikh 
does not want to occupy any mosque.”^^ However, the dispute 
over the mosques was taken up and it was decided that each 
Mirwaiz should send a representative to attend a meeting to be 
held at the residence of Mirza Ghulam Mustafa on June 25, 
1933. The representatives were authorised to consult the docu¬ 
ments of the Mirwaizes and report to Choudhary Khushi 
Mohammad. The meeting was held according to the schedule. 

It was followed by another meeting on 26th of June under the 
presidentship of Choudhary Khushi Mohammad. Two con¬ 
ditions were placed before the meeting by Moulvi Mohammad 
Yussuf Shah:^^ 

First, the members of the Azad Muslim Conference should 
be included in the Committee for Conciliation. 

Secondly, the decision of the Committee for Conciliation was 
acceptable to the Mirwaiz on the condition that the Muslim 
Conference was disbanded first. 

But the terms were unacceptable to Choudhary Khushi 
Mohammad. He blamed Moulvi Mohammad Yussuf Shah for 

the disintegration of the Muslim community in the State. 

Choudhary Khushi Mohammad having failed to bring about 

conciliation between the two parties, the effort was then revived 

by Wajahat Hussain who was at that time Home Minister in 
the State. 

Wajahat Hussain’s Efforts for Conciliation between the Sheikh 
and the Mirwaiz 

On June 27, 1933 a meeting for conciliation was held, as desired 
by Wajahat Hussain, at the residence of Syed Hussain. Besides 
the Kashmiri leaders, the meeting was attended by Choudhary 
Khushi Mohammad, Munshi Siraj-ud-Din, Mohammad-Din- i 
Fauq and Professor Alim-ud-Din. Moulvi Mohammad Yussuf J 
Shah who had been invited did not attend. He was later on i 
forced to attend the meeting. The meeting discussed the variou'’ * 
dimensions of the problem of factionalism among the Muslim**- y ' 
As there was no agreement between the members of the tw-*- 

/ 
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parties to iron out their diflferences, the meeting proved incon¬ 
clusive.^* Wajahat Hussain’s hopes were thus frustrated. 


oi jvaaiiiiii* 


Dr. Sir Mohammad Iqbal’s Appeal to the Muslims 

In the middle of May, 1933 when the city was seething with 
factional disturbances, Dr. Sir Mohammad Iqbal was tele¬ 
graphically informed by some people to visit Kashmir and see 
things for himself.^^ Dr. Iqbal was also contemplating to visit 
Kashmir. But on June 28, 1933 the State Government “decided 
not to allow Mohammad Iqbal to come’’.^® On June 29, a 
joint appeal by Dr. Sir Mohammad Iqbal and Syed Mohsin 
Shah was published and posted at various places in the city. 
The appeal advised the Muslims to refrain from mutual strifes. 
On the same day, Mr. Syed Hussain issued an order that a 
Committee would be appointed for conciliation between the two 
parties to discourage outside intervention in the internal afTatrs 
of the State. But before the Committee could be constituted, the 
Government, on Ju^e 29, 1933 prohibited Moulvi Mohammad 
ussu^f Shah from preaching in the shrine of Hazrat-i"Naqsh- 
band,38 Meanwhile the inhabitants of Hazratbal also sent an 
application to the authorities, requesting that the Mirwaiz should 
not be permitted to preach in the Hazratbal shrine.^^ In spite 
of his insistence to preach in the mosques, the Mirwaiz was 
served with a Government notice “forbidding him also from 
preaching m the mosque of Hazratbal which he obeyed’’.^® This 
sent a wave of resentment among his followers. They imputed 
t e Government action to the question of conciliation. They put 
up posters stating that no conciliation was possible without 
au ar Rehman and Allah Rakha Sagar’s participation in dis- 
^ssions on conciliation between the parties.** The Azad Muslim 

condemned the Government for its failure 
order in the State and passed a resolution^ 

MirwaiT^yf restore the right of preaching to 

estahlUh Mohammad Yussuf Shah according to the 

ished rules and regulations ^jJbe-Mi rwaiz held Sheikh 

for having created dissensions 
^ Mirwaizes. Moulvi. Jawam-ud-Din characterised 
^ o owers of the Sheikh as the new thieves of religion who 
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like Shamas Iraqi wanted to spread religion in the guise of 
politics.These statements of the Mirwaiz and his party men 
only increased the hostility between his followers and the 
Sheikh’s. 

Mirwaiz Mouivi Mohammad Yussuf Shah’s Offer of Cooperation 
to Sheikh Mohammad Abdullah 

On August 9, 1933 Sheikh Mohammad Abdullah was released 
from the prison. In the meanwhile a few sincere persons from 
among Mouivi Mohammad Yussuf Shah’s party prevailed upon 
the Mouivi to extend his hand of cooperation to the Sheikh so 
that the factionalism among the Muslims was brought to an 
end. Accordingly, the Mirwaiz sent Khwaja Saad-ud-Din Shawl 
and Khwaja Mohammad Abdullah Basu with a letter to the 
Sheikh offering his hand of cooperation. The deputationists 
were told by the Sheikh that if Mouivi Mohammad Yussuf Shah 
realised his mistakes, he would be forgiven. As for the letter, 
the Sheikh said that the letter was lengthy, so it would be 
placed before the Working Committee of the Conference Party. 
The matter ended there.The deputationists left disappointed. 

Appointment of a Committee by the Maharaja for the Settle^^t 
of Dispute Between the Two Mirwaizes 

The Government was very anxious to see peace and order mam 
tained in the State. For this purpose an official announcement 
was made on August 23, 1933 that the Maharaja had appointe 
a committee to settle the dispute regarding the distribution o 
mosques between the two Mirwaizes. The official members o 
the Committee were Sir Bajor Dalai (Chairman), Mr. Wajahat 
Hussain, the Home Minister and Nawab Khusroa Jung, the 
Minister-in-Waiting. Four unofficial members were to be nomi¬ 
nated by the two Mirwaizes. The committee could not func¬ 
tion because Mouivi Mohammad Yussuf Shah refused to send 
his representatives to the Committee and cooperate with it. He 
declared that there existed no dispute between the two Mirwaizes. 
The real dispute was between him and the Sheikh, He re¬ 
iterated his erstwhile statement that “if the Ahmadiyas were ex- 
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pelied from the Muslim Conference, then there remained no 

dispute with the Sheikh.^® Similar views were expressed by his 

two trusted lieutenants, Muiishi Ghulam Mohammad and Moulvi 

Ghulam Nabi Mubaraki. The Mirwaiz was not in a mood of 

any compromise with the Sheikh and the Muslim Conference. 

On the contrary, he was adamant to continue with his own line 

of action. His separation was confirmed on July 28, 1933 when 

the “first issue of the Islam, official organ of his Azad Party 

was published’^® On August 27, 1933 the Mirwaiz announced 

the aims, objects and the future programme of the Azad Muslim 
Conference. He said;” 

“We support the demands presented by the Muslims to the 
ruler. Our demands are even more than those already sub¬ 
mitted. We have organised the Azad Party. We have orga- 

nised the vol^unteers corps for the service of the country 
Its people and the ruler. These volunteers are scouts The 

Azad Party will fight for the achievement of the demands 

which have not yet been granted.” 

I'irst Annual Session of the Azad Muslim Conference 

The first annual session oftheA 7 TH ^ r* 

held on October 31 1933 at fh^ - . 

Ji, at the jamia Masiid. SHnnoar. rt 

was spectacular. Thousands of the followers ofth. M 

both men and women, particioated 9r> i, Jirwaiz, 

iustificatinn Participated. Speeches were made in 

and Ka Lmir Mnd 'T'', Organisation. All Jammu 

reaeSrwro - » “'’rxJy of 

selfish interests”.^ aggrandisement of their own 

Rca«ion 


In order to show down the Do ♦ a n v 

Kasmir Muslim Conference in <?r ^ ^ ^ 

tion of the people from it by establi^V ‘ 

held aemi„r on Sm ^ 

of artisans, labourers and writer 
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These seminars helped the Muslim Conference in its activities of 
diverting the attention of the people from the Azad Party. It also 
helped the Muslim Conference in its activities for peace and 
unity among the Muslims. But .lO significant breakthrough 
was achieved as a considerable section of the c ty Muslims 
led by the Mirwaiz had drifted away from the mainstream of 
the movement. The gap between the Sheikh and the Mirwaiz 
became unbridgeable. Henceforth the two leaders followed their 
own separate line of action. 

Assessment 

The factional groupism among the Muslims was confined to the 
city of Srinagar. It had no impact on the people living in 
villages and towns. In the beginning the birth of the Azad 
Muslim Conference showed that it would soon grow popular 
with the masses. But immediately after its first annual session 
was over, it grew weak on account of the dissensions and 
factional quarrels between the followers of Sheikh Mohamnaad 
Abdullah and Mirwaiz Mohammad Yussuf Shah. The Sheikh 
was not, however, daunted by the birth of the Azad Party. He 
exposed the Mirwaiz in public. He said:®® 

“We had laid a garden, hoping that all of us would work 
together as its gardeners and protect this garden jointly. But 
Moulvi Mohammad Yussuf Shah organised a parallel po“ti- 
cal party. He wants to destroy this garden. God wi ling, 
so long as I am alive I shall not permit anybody to estroy 

it... ” 

'Tiie Sheikh not only opposed and exposed the Mirwaiz for 
destroying the unity among the Muslims but he equally warne 
the Pandits who were a party to these unhealthy developments 

in the State politics. ^ . 

Even Dr. Sir Mohamihad Iqbal was not happy with t 
factional character of the Muslim politics in Kashmir. Fur him, 
“Unity is the only way through which you can achieve your 

political and social ends”.®®» In an appeal to the Muslims of 
Kashmir, he said: 
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I appeal to Muslims of Kashmir to beware of the forces 

that are working against them and to unite their ranks. The 

time for two or three Muslim political parties in Kashmir 

has not yet come. The supreme need of the moment is a 

single party representing all Muslims in the State. If perfect 

unanimity of political opinion is not secured in Kashmir, 

all the interests of the people of the State will prove 
ineffective.”^®^ 


Role of the Pandits in Muslim Factionalism and the Sheikh’s 
Warning 

groupism among the Muslims was exploited by 
!he M l T® of the mass movemrtit led by 

the PanH-t^ ^ communal movement, the leaders of 

^e Pandit community allied themselves with^Mirwaiz Moulvi 

dowa' 

leaHmoM r ^ contacts with some 

such as M^rz^ J!!®" and supporters of the Mirwaiz 

Td held I H • Assad-Ullah Vakil, etc.,- 

that Sheikh M^h T x"®' insinuating 

aCLhv Mohammad Abdullah in collaboration with the 

-iig-s 

Sheikh Mohammad Abdullah a'a among the Muslims. 

He warned thr?anHhc l ^ u ^ *i'®nt spectator. 

In a speech at Amirakadal^on" against the movement. 

February 27, 1933, he said .53 

«r„i„ 

The Sheikh after analvsinp th#* i j 

ted the attitude of the Pandit.!^ f ‘^®''®ipl^cnts apprecia- 

To him it was the caoitalicf ^ realistic point of view, 

been exploititij he co^mf T"'/ non-Muslims who had 

interests of the masses. He warned th! ® 

torial habits Rf» j them against their conspira- 

• He used personal influence to make the 
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Pandit leaders understand the real purpose of the movement. 
On May 7, 1933 he w'ent personally to attend a meeting of 
the Pandits at the residence of Pandit Tara Chand Trisal, 
where he advised them to be neutral towards the movement. 
On May 9, he repeated the advice at a meeting held at the 

Pather Masjid. He said:®® 

“The Pandits should neither come to me nor should they go 
to see Mouivi Mohammad Yussuf Shah. Both of us are 
at variance with each other. The Pandits must adopt an 
attitude of neutrality.” 


However, these warnings, pleas and requests proved of no aval. 
Mouivi Mohammad Yussuf Shah and the Pandit leaders * 
nued to meet clandestinely from time to time, helping on y o 

create wider differences between the Sheikh and j 

On July 24, 1933 a joint meeting of Mouivi ., 

Yussuf Shah and the Pandits took place at the Mirwaiz Ma • 
Among the Pandits present were Pan^ Jia Lai Ki am, ® 
Tara Chand Trisal. Pandit SonVT^ul Madan, Pandit 
Nath Bazaz and Pandit Prem Nath Kana. The . 

held to consider the question of release of Sheikh o a 

Abdullah and his political workers, serving then their i 

prison. A decision was taken that the Governmen 

ted not to release the Sheikh until peace was guarantee , 

peace loving citizens in the State.®* This ^ t the 

public by Mouivi Mohammad Yussuf Shah and nis y 
Jamia Masiid o„ July 26, 1933. la a rcsolulioa pa«cd, 

Government was requested to take measures for tn pandits 
of law and order in the State. It was now clear ® 

were equally responsible for dissensions among the Mus im 
Factional groupism among the Muslims, the 
attitude of the non-Muslims towards the Muslims ^ 
of religiosity, especially the Ahmadiyas and Mirwaiz . 
who were controversial elements in the Muslim 
Party, had posed a serious threat to the movement. It 
this point that the young Muslim radicals came to the ore 
save the movement from further disintegration. 
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Birth of Radicalism Among Muslims 


Radicalism in the Muslim politics emerged as a result of efforts 
made by a section of the Muslim Conference leaders with leftist 
leanings in a bid to save the movement from forces of disinte¬ 
gration. Believing primarily in fundamental changes both in 
politics and social relations, this group of radicals rallied 
together under the Young Men’s Muslim Association. For them 
the economic emancipation was a fundamental pre-requisite of 
political freedom. They were anti-imperialism. They believed in 
the fundamental unity among men irrespective of caste, creed 
and religion. They were votaries of Hindu-Muslim unity. Their 
activities were based on these very principles. 


Impact of Ahrars on Young Men 

There was a definite influence of Ahrars on the thinking of the 

young Muslim radicals. This influence took concrete shape in 

1934, when several leaders of the Young Men’s Muslim Asso- 

«a ion were exiled from the State for their agitational activities. 

.u leaders went to Lahore where they were received by 

‘ Habib-ur-Rehman Ludhyanvi and was 

under the control of nationalist Muslims. The Majlis had 
resolved on the following two ventures- 


(0 To intensify propaganda among migrated Kashmiris;” 
and * 

^ ^ Kashmir agitation from becoming a 

. Hindu-Mushm question and to convert it into 
an agitation against Colonel Colvin and the British 
overnment and not against the Hindu ruler of 

line of approach to Kashmir 
P itics, the Ahrar Party succeeded in “persuading 

til Eroups in Kashmir and Jammu to sink 

' ®^®nces and to work on the programme prepa¬ 
red by the Ahrars".®* 


demand^f^^*^^™"^^ prepared by the Ahrar Party included a 

representative Legislative Assembly in the State 


I 
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accompanied by propaganda to the same end in the Punjab. 
This programme was carried by the Young Men’s Muslim 
Association from 1934 onwards. Influenced by this approach the 
exiled leaders in Lahore decided to redirect the Kashmir move¬ 
ment on anti imperialistic, nationalistic and secularistic lines. 


Aoti-Imperialistic, Nationalistic and Secular Role of Young Men 


During the agitation in 1934, the Young Men became very 
popular with the masses. They preached extremism and anti¬ 
imperialism in Kashmir. This new approach to politics was a 
great contribution made h\ the young Muslim radicals to the 
movement in Kashmir. vr;Dn March 2, 1934 Ghulam Mohy-ud- 
Din Kara and Mohammad Yousuf Quraishi warned the British 
Government that in case the demands of the Young Men were 
not conceded, “they will start an agitation similar to French 
Revolution in Kashmir”.^® 

The nationalistic and secular ideas were emphatically preached 

in the Kashmir politics by the young radicals. Looked at from 

a secular point of view, the movement was now a fight against 
• _ ^ 

exploiters and oppressors. In this struggle there was no discri¬ 
mination between man and man on the basis of religion, caste 
and creed. The movement as envisaged by the Young Men 
was not against “any particular individual or a community. It 
is a movement for the emancipation of all the oppressed”.®® 
The movement was the people’s movement who were “arrayed 
against oppressors and exploiters irrespective of religion or 
community’’.®^ In its wider dimensions, the secular character 
of the movement was explained thus: 


“This movement is not and can never be against the non- 
Muslims. The slogans such as Nahra-i-Takbir or Nahra-i- 
Hydari should not be taken to mean that we are thinking 

on communal lines or, God .forbid, that we have to destroy 
our Hindu brethren. What we want is to snatch our rights 
from the oppressors. This is the resultant. Those who 
believe in it should join our movement and cooperate with 


us. 


»»«2 


r 


Again, 
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hIy\"LTd “"'Oi'g non-Muslims. 

Quraishi.«3 ^ ^ oppression”, said Ahmad Syed 

This was a new approach altogether, an anoroach fh.t 
gome to paH ^ ^ <ipproacn tnat was 

fhis fwl^enesl ^ new direction. ,t was 

at Khanqah-i-Mualla on ApriM6 

in tlrnelr'futurr^'^Th^'^Ah^ freedom struggle takes 

c near luture. The Ahrars are ready to hein ,.<= \x/ 

waiting only for the directions from Sher-i-KasLin” 

mtnl'.rXMKnt XTlS M^'rf'"''"'" "love- 
■"i«« or the Party comped 7heTo'„"fer‘'’' 

own Constitution, aoDointino i v nference to suspend its 
Abbas as the Dictator tn ” P Choudhaty Ghulani 
Muslims either by ctres^ grievances of the 

launching a movement of dvil dlo^rd'^ the^ Government or by 

demanding a joint electorate and the T i‘ • ^ "’^“onandum 

the establishment of a responsible Assembly and 

prepared by Choudhary Ghulam '^as 

Sheikh Mohammad Abdullah a h d consultation with 
aod was presented to the otern^n,'^"'!!,' 

civil disobedience was launched inevitable. The 

mediately to crush the movem« » overnment moved im- 

Young Men’s Muslim Associat' ” ’ arresting the leaders of the 

Association and the Muslim Conference. 

Impact of the Young Men’s Agitation 
The agitation launched hv fi,». 

Conference Party was an im young radicals of the Muslim 

dom struggle in Kashmir history of fiee- 

^mir. Their agitation had a tremendous 
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impact on the Muslim Conference organisation as well as on 
the non-Masliras. In the beginning the Young Men’s agita¬ 
tion was opposed by Sheikh Mohammad Abdullah who had 
expressed his unconcern with the agitation”.*® But the popu¬ 
larity of the Young Men, their revolutionary role and progres¬ 
sive outlook soon convinced him that there was no alternative 
but to own the agitation. Its net result was that the Muslim 
Conference adopted the programme which the Young Men 
had already framed for shaping the movement. The Young Men 
reiterated their faith in the leadership of Sheikh Mohammad 
Abdullah a^^^^the Muslim Conference Organisation. Hence¬ 
forth these Young radicals formed a strong left-wing force 
within the Muslim Conference. 

The revolutionary, secular and nationalistic role of the young 
Muslim radicals had convinced a small section of the non- 
Muslim communities that the movement could be started jointly 
by the Hindus and the Muslims. But they were indifferent to 
join the movement so long as it remained, according to them, 
based on communal character. They contended that a truly 
secular and national movement could be started if the Muslims 
were prepared to change their Muslim Conference into a na- 
Uonal body and throw open its platform to non-Muslims also. 

ey put forward various arguments for this changeover on 
political and economic grounds. 

Political Grounds 

The propounder of the view that a national body and common 
p a orm w^e t e pre-requisite for a secular and national move- 
ment, was ar ar Budh Singh. The objective of a united social 

organisation in the State could be achieved only 
when the differences between all Hindus, Muslims and Sheikhs 

were eradicated. The Sardar reiterated his appeal that “if the 
people of a country are not united, if they have no capacity 
for patriotism, no faith in justice and human sympathy and 
service to mankind, it is very difficult for such people to be¬ 
come a prosperous nation”.®^ He appealed off and on to all 
God-fearing people belonging to any religion or faith to a con¬ 
ference for devising ways and means to render service to the 
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nation. “The real character of the people^’, he said, “lay in their 
united thought, work and deed.” 

In 1938 the leaders of the Muslim Conference had almost 
agreed to change tho name of their organisation but the matter 
had to be postponed because of certain constitutional provisions 
barring non-Muslim membership in the organisation. Com¬ 
menting on this, Sardar Budh Singh said:®® 

✓ 

Let me venture to repeat that it is impossible to achieve 
success in securing political freedom and economic advance¬ 
ment to all sections of the people unless and until some 
special national body is established for performing this task. 
There is no hope of any unity and cooperation between 
Muslims and non-Muslims unless and until the Muslim 
Conference is changed into a national body. The more the 

delay is caused in this work, the farther shall we remain from 
our destination.” 

Economic Grounds 

% 

Another argument advanced by non-Muslims for the establish¬ 
ment of a common national platform was based on economic 
grounds. They were now convinced that it was only the econo¬ 
mic conditions of the people which mattered most in the life 
of a nation. Religion, caste and creed were only the obstacles 
in the way of a country’s progress. These views gained ground 

among non-Muslims after 1935. In one of his leading articles, 
Lala Girdhari Lai Anand wrote:®^ 

The economic evil is spread over the State and surrounds 
t e people like gathering clouds. The trade and industry are 
extinct. The business is sacrificed at the altar of the market 
sump. The condition of the peasantry is unpleasant. The 
e ciency in the State treasury has astounded and perplexed 
t e people of the country. But the ruler is anxious to fill 
is CO ers for meeting his own expenses. . . the State goes 
on increasing the burden on taxes on the people.” 

Exposing the real character of the Dogra rule, Lala Girdhari 
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cautioned the people of the evil consequences of the 

divide and rule” policy of the Government. He wrote:^® 

The greatest need of the time in the present economic 
miseries and helplessness of the people is to lay a strong 
foundation of a society that will represent equally all the 
Hindu, Muslim and Sikh subjects of the State and in which 
all are rid of the evils which attend the Government’s policy 
of divide and rule.” 

The Muslim Conference was aware of the aspirations of the 
foresighted non-Muslims, though small in number, for rechris^ 
tening the movement on national and secular lines. But the 
problem of conversion was not all that easy. There were many 
difficulties besetting the leaders. This change involved problem 
of educating the Muslim masses on its wider implications. It 
meant a total change. Aside from this great task, there were 
several elements within the Muslim Conference who were not 
agreeable to such a change, at least not all too soon. The 
Ahmadiyas and Mirwaiz Moulvi Ghulam Nabi Hamadani were 
controversial elements in the party. The party was to be purged 
of these elements first so that the change could be effected with¬ 
out any let or hindrance. These were the major issues which 
were settled gradually and cautiously by the leaders. The first 
task before the Party was to expel the Ahmadiya members from 
t e organisation so that they did not stand in the way of throw¬ 
ing open the organisation to the non-Muslims in future. This 

tas was performed by the radical forces of the Muslim Con¬ 
ference. 


Expulsion of the Ahmadiyas from the Muslim Conference 


The Ahmadiyas who had played a vitally important role in 
organising the movement in the initial stages became ultimately 
a source of controversy in the organisation itself. The non- 
Muslims held them responsible for creating elements of revolu* 
tion in the State against its ruler. Mirwaiz Moulvi Mohammad 
Yussuf Shah also held them responsible discrediting his person 
and profession. The Ahrarites could never compromise with 
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them. All these factors worked against them, ultimately lead¬ 
ing to their exit from the Muslim Conference. Several times 
they were saved by Sheikh Mohammad Abdullah from adverse 
situations created for them both inside and outside the orga¬ 
nisation. From 1933 onwards the Ahmadiyas began to be 
opposed openly. By the end of 1936 they had completely been 

routed and expelled from the Conference. There were several 
factors responsible for their exit* 





Many political workers complained that the Ahmadiyas 
had assumed a position of dominance over the organi¬ 
sational work of the Muslim Conference and in the 
conduct and guidance of the movement. They also 
complained that “there was no proper distribution of 
work”7* because of this domination. 

It was generally thought that the Ahmad iyas were 
more concerned with their missionary work than with 
the political interests of the Muslims of Kashmir and, 
for this purpose, they had an efficient missionary or¬ 
ganisation working in Kashmir”.’^ They had also 
established a Muslim Uplift Association’^ with the 

object of propagating the Ahmadiya faith among the 
Muslims. 


The Ahmadiyas had become an element of controversy 

in to Muslim Conference. The general opinion was 

because of them that factionalism took birth 

creating schism among the Muslims. 

fore .hrr. H “ "« Conference rvas, there- 

tore, thought detrimental for the movement. 


from the Ahmarf ” ° f^^ms of freeing the Organisatic 

Moha™^ vSrshTt 

Ahmarlivac • L ” been openly opposing tl 

between the k'ftkt beginning of the movement, the rivali 

was latent. This rivlUrtoc^" > tbe part 

when Maiiio A.r L ^ concrete form in August, 193 

Mohammad, Pir NauTud D 

jam-ud-Din and some of the educate 
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Muslims formed an association called ‘‘Khudam-i-Khalq-Allah” 
parallel to the Muslim Uplift Association of the Ahmadiyas. The 
aim of this association was to divert the attention of the Muslim 
from the Muslim Uplift Association, and thus forestall their con¬ 
version to the Ahmadiya faith. The association also published 
a newspaper, “The Jehangir” which became the mouthpiece of 
the association against the Ahmadiyas. So far the opposition 
to the Ahmadiyas came from outside the Conference. 

During Sheikh Mohammad Abdullah’s term in prison in 
1932, the opposition against the Ahmadiyas began coming from 
within the organisation itself. The members having leftist lean¬ 
ings exploited the Ahmadiyas’ issue in Kashmir politics with 
the aim to bring them to the discredit of the people so that they 
were deprived of their position in the organisation. There was 
another wave of opposition against the Ahmadiyas at the second 
annual session of the All Jammu and Kashmir Muslim Con¬ 
ference held at Mirpur in 1933. This time it was an issue 
pertaining to the audit of the organisation funds. An Ahmadiya 
Member in collaboration with a few other members accused 
Bakshi Ghulam Mohammad, Mr. Andrabi and Mohammad 
Maqbool Bihaqqi of embezzling the funds. In the Subjects 
Committee a heated discussion took place between Bakshi 
Ghulam Mohammad and an Ahmadiya member, Khwaja 
Ghulam Nabi Gilkar. The situation was, however, saved from 
becoming worse by Sheikh Mohammad Abdullah’s timely 
intervention.^'* It was here that the process of the Ahmadiyas’ 
elimination from the Muslim Conference started. This process 
showed its results at the time when elections to the Working 
Committee and the General Council took place. As a result, 
only one Ahmadiya member was elected to the Working Com¬ 
mittee and Mr. Mohammad Ayub Sabir (another Ahmadiya) 
and a few of his sympathisers to the General Council. 

By the end of 1934, the leftist forces had gathered strength 
and struck firm roots in the Organisation. The Muslim Con¬ 
ference had also acknowledged the existence of the Young 
Men’s Association and its role as a great contribution to the 
movement. Even Sheikh Mohammad Abdullah, the leader of 
the Muslim Conference, was led into the anti-Ahmadiya camp- 
In 1935, the Sheikh openly accused them of having conspired 
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against him and held them responsible for his arrest.There¬ 
upon the Ahmadiyas levelled counter-charges against the Sheikh. 
A campaign of charges and counter-charges went on for some 
time. Most of the members feared further disintegration of 
the organisation. To set matter right, Professor Alim-ud-Din 
Salik was chosen to arbitrate between the Sheikh and the 
Ahmadiyas. 

As a result of the meeting which was held on June 28, 1935 
at the residence of one Mama Kundangar at Daribal/® the 
Ahmadiyas were found accused of having created dissensions 
among the Muslims and in the Muslim Conference by misus¬ 
ing their position. Two important issues came to light at the 
meeting:^’ 

First, that Moulvi Mohammad Abdulla Vakil and Ghulam 
Nabi Gilkar used to be engaged in the missionary activities 
of propagating the Ahmadiya faith in Kashmir. 

Secondly, the Ahmadiya members accused their arch enemies 
Maulana Mohammad Syeed Masoodi and Bakshi Ghulam 
Mohammad of having entered into league with the Indian 
National Congress against the interests of the Muslim Con¬ 
ference. They also charged the two leaders on ground that 

they worked in the movement under the directions of the 
Ahrars. 

The findings of the meeting were announced to the public at 
a meeting held at the Father Masjid. Professor Alim-ud-Din 
Salik held the Ahmadiyas responsible for having damaged the 
movement. He announced that it was better for Moulvi 
Mohammad Abdullah Vakil to be separate from the move¬ 
ment. This caused a great resentment among the masses 
against the Ahmadiyas. The fear of the mass resentment and 
t e growing hostility of the leftist group in the Muslim Con- 
t^erence led the erstwhile stalwart of freedom movement, Moulvi 

Vakil, to resign from the Conference in 
AT u exit was soon followed by other Ahmadiya members. 

ter t eir exit from the Muslim Conference, the Ahmadiyas 
cou not muster strength to stand again. They were not even 
a owe y t e Government to hold any public or private 
mee mgs or fear that such meetings would disturb peace in 
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the State as the masses were against the Ahmadiyas’ political 
activities.” Thus the organisation of the Muslim Conference 
was purged of the Ahmadiyas. 

Mirvvaiz Hamadani’s Exit from the Muslim Conference 


4 

Mirwaiz Mouivi Ghulam Nabi Hamadani who had joined the 
movement to support Sheikh Mohammad Abdullah in 1931 
egan to difier with him in 1936. The Mirwaiz’s differences 
came to light at the time when Sheikh Mohammad Abdullah 
and the leftist forces in the Muslim Conference began to 
preach nationalism in Kashmir. By 1936, the leftists were in 
a strong position to control the organisation, and were out to 
see all the elements of controversy among the Muslims elimina¬ 
ted from the Conference. The dominant position of the leftist 

dwindled the political importance of the Mirwaiz in the light 

of new dimensions of secular and national politics which the 
movement had begun to assume. The Mirwaiz was not per¬ 
sonally prepared for the change. He began to criticise the 
Muslim Conference leaders in general and Sheikh Mohammad 
Abdullah in particular on the ground that he (the Mairwaiz) 
was not given a place and position which he deserved in the 
organisation in view of the sacrifices made by his father for 
t e cause of the niovemenl.®® The other reasons which led him 
to differ from the Sheikh were given by the Mirwaiz as under:®^ 





Sheikh Mohammad Abdullah, puffed with power, had 
become haughty. He did not care for anybody and 
tried to disgrace even an ordinary critic or opponent 
on grounds of false accusations of his own creation. 

The nationalism which he preached was his own per-; 
sonal view. He wanted the other members of the. 


Muslim Conference to accept nationalism against their 
will. Those who opposed him on this issue were held 


back by threatening and his own personal influence. 
With regard to the Ahmadiyas, the Mirwaiz refuted 


the allegation by the Sheikh that he (the Mirwaiz) was 
the supporter of the Ahmadiyas. It was premature, 
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the Mirwaiz said, to call the Ahmadiyas traitors. 
Commentiog on this issue, be said:®^ 


“The attitude of Sheikh Mohammad Abdullah 
indicated that I should have become his yes-man, 
and without any reason should have opposed the 
Ahmadiyas. To me the Sheikh’s opposition to 
the Ahmadiyas is his individual affair and his fight 
against them an individual struggle. The Con¬ 
ference has nothing to do with it. The Conference 
should present its point of view to the people for 
information, or else it is essential to hold the 
Sheikh back from such activities. By such perfor¬ 
mances the Muslim Conference has been turned 
from democratic organisation into a dictatorship.” 


(iv) The last argument advanced by Mirwaiz Hamadani 
against the Sheikh related to the Relief Funds of the 
Muslim Conference. The Mirwaiz’s contention was 
that there was general impression among the people 
that the funds had been embezzled. The Mirwaiz 
wanted the Muslim Conference to publish the accounts 
of the Conference so that the public was assured that 
the funds had been properly utilized. 


The above arguments were not totally mere surmises. There 

them. For example, the question of 

mbezzlmg the Conference funds by the political workers was 

^^e accounts were 

thoiioht • ' advocacy of nationalism was 

u' Conference .o be Sheikh 

Mtwa^k In v" •'"P^^tance to them. That is why the 
not careH Conference and the Sheikh was 

private A- contrary, opposed both in 

fndu^Apf V- was often warned against 

the Miria " anti-Conference activity. Referring to 

the Mirwaiz. Sheikh Mohammad Abdullah said:- 
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*‘Those...who want to fight us should come in the open 
field. Our guns will tear them into pieces.” 

The guns were the people who could be easily employed by 
their hero, the Sheikh. The fear of the people’s wrath was 
sufficient to make the Mirvvaiz face his exit quietly from the 
Conference in 1937. After the expulsion of the Ahmadiyas 
and the Mirwaiz, the Muslim Conference applied itself to 
secularising the movement. 




Towards Secularisation of Politic 



One of the dark sides of the freedom movement was the com¬ 
munal strifes between Hindus and Muslims on several occasions. 
Disputes between the two communities about religious places 
which remained unresolved for a long time, had created a wedge 
between them.®^ The political agitation naturally added to the 
bitterness between theny However, secularism and traditional 
brotherhood for which Kashmir has been known from time 
immemorial, were not wholly absent even under these condi¬ 
tions. Whenever the Hindu-Muslim riots erupted, leaders, of 
both the communities, forgetting for the time being their 
political differences, joined hands together to restore cordial 
relations. Even rival elements among the Muslims were seen 
together on the same platform preaching the Hindu-Muslim 
unity. Such efforts went a long way in future towards bringing 
the two communities together for a joint and united struggle^ It 
may not be out of place to mention here the early efforts made 
by the leaders of the different communities for bringing about 
cordial relations between Hindus and Muslims. 


Early Unity Meetings 

^ardar Budh Singh was the first non-Muslim who was in favour 
of Hindu-Muslim unity for the healthy growth and progress of 
the people. In Tuly 1932 he made attempts to bring the 
different communities closer. He was invited to a religious 
function celebrated by the Muslims at the Father Masjid, io 
connection with the birth day of Prophet Mohammad. The 

V 

V 
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Sardar delivered an impressive speech on Islam, and spoke of 
the benefits of Hindu-Muslim unity. On July 12, 1932 “Sardar 
Budh Singh participated in the meeting convened by the 
Sahayak Sabha at Amirakadal. He tried his best to bring 
about peace between the Kashmiri Pandits and 

Role of Sikh Gobind Sabha, Srinagar 

The Sikh Gobind Sabha, Srinagar, played an important role 
during the Hindu-Muslim quarrels in September, 1932. On 
September 22, when the school boys took out a procession to 
celebrate Health Week in the city, there arose a quarrel between 
the two communities at Kani Kadal. Soon other localities were 
involved. There was loss of life and property on both the 
sides. Great tension prevailed in the entire city. At this time, 
the Sikh Gobind Sabha called an emergency meeting and took 
the decision that without wasting a single minute “they should 
bring Hindus and Muslims together in peace and unity” 

A deputation of five members was appointed for the purpose 
The deputation met the leaders of both'the communities and 
made them agree to live in peace and unity. A unity meeting 
was held at Rishi Mohalla, Habbakadal, Srinagar The 
meeting was attended by Sheikh Mohammad Abdullah, Mouivi 
Mohammad Yussuf Shah, Pandit Kashyapbandhu, Pandit Jia 
Lai Kilam and others. All these leaders delivered speeches in 
favour of the Hindu-Muslim unity. In the evening a joint 
procession of Hindus and Muslims was taken out from Goal 
Bagh which marched through various routes in the city,®’ and 
presented a good example of Hindu-Muslim harmony. Another 

meeting was held at Idgah on September 
0, 1932. Both Hindu and Muslim leaders delivered speeches 
a IS mee ing, urging upon the people to live in peace and 
ove with one another. Mouivi Mohammad Yussuf Shah 
spoke in favour of a joint political action. At the end of the 

meeting a Conciliation Board was constituted with Saad-ud-Din 
Shawl, Ghulam Ahmed Ashai. Sher Ali, Mir Maqbool, Pandit 
Kashyapbandhu, Pandit Razdan, Pandit Tarachand Trisal, 
Randit Anand Kaul Bamzai as its members.®® The Board was 
constituted to investigate into the losses and damages suffered 
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by Hindus and Muslims during the disturbances and to offer 
compensation to the suflferers. The Board opened “Fasadat-i- 
ashmir Relief Fund”®® with the Lloyds Bank, Srinagar. The 
losses suffered were to the tune of one lakh rupees. The 
ooard issued an appeal on March 9, 1933, addressed to 
Muslims and non-Muslims alike, requesting both the com¬ 
munities to contribute wholeheartedly to the Relief Fund. Both 
the communities were at the same time told not to nourish any 
1 wi against one another; that their real progress depended 
on peace and amity. The signatories to the appeal hoped that 
‘‘this unity will result in future into stronger and more durable 
ties of intirnacy and closeness between Hindus and Muslims 
than before. These unity meetings did not go in vain. They 

had a beneficial effect on the relations between the two 
communities. 


Annual Function of Khanqah Middle School 

I The annual function of Khanqah Middle School was held on 
October 2, 1932. The function was presided over by the 
Home Minister, Mr. Wajahat Hussain. Prominent Pandit 
leaders were also invited. Pandit Kashayapbandhu, Jia Lai 
Kilam and Tarachand Trisal delivered speeches, urging upon 
the need for Hindu-Muslim cooperatioipj^andit Kashyapbandhu 
drew the attention of the Muslims to the importance of educa¬ 
tion and cleanliness. He also advised them to observe reform in 
social functions.Moulvi Mohammad Abdullah Vakil said, 

Everlasting peace is possible only when one does not interfere 
with the rights of others.”^^ 

Political and Social Conference of Hindus 


Similar sentiments were expressed at the inaugural function of. 
the Political and Social Conference of the Kashmir Pandits 
held on October 29, 1932 at Sheetalnath. Many Muslim 
leaders were invited to attend. In a speech delivered on the 
occasion. Sheikh Mohammad Abdullah repeated his faith in 
Hindu-Muslim unity. Slogans “Long Live Hindii-Muslira 
Unity and ‘Long Live Sher-i-Kashmir*^ were shouted at the 
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meeting.*® This happy development influenced some non- 
Muslims in the Jammu province. Through the joint endeavours 
of both the communities. Choudhary Giyan Mirpuri came out 

^ sf^tement supporting the cause of 

xiindu-MusIim unity. 

Giyan Chand’s Views on Hindu-Muslim Unity 

n'nr 3 long experience of 

public life. A votary of Hindu-Muslim unity, he said:*« 

‘‘...If Hindus and Muslims cannot learn to live in coopera- 

niutual legitimate rights it is very 
, difficult, if not impossible, for them to make any kind of 

. progress. If Hmdus nourish this idea in their mind that by dint 

of the, r wealth and education they can keep Muslims undeJ 

ffie bondage of slavery, they are quite wrong in their thinking 

sr ■: r s. r “ 

.be Hindus. ,ne, .00 ar, ,ab„n™, gZafnl'^Z^ 

The Chaudhary made an anneal ir, tu 

mercy, to the leaders of alf^rh,.’ justice and 

energies to the achievement of HiLu‘'Mi!ir"’‘'"" 

out immediate solution to the nmhi ^ ^od to “find 

poverty of the masses”.*® Problems of unemployment and 

Sheikh Mohammad Abdullah’s Statement 

In his press interview to the r'r.rr t 
Oolober, 1932, Sheikh Mohammad 

b«»er„ ^HTadTaZd 

Srinagar. By their behavioi.rTn " September, 1932 in 

of civic life. Their action is ?b k?* 

happy to see that thev t, hominable. I am, however, 

t have obeyed my appeal and have 
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bid good-bye to their quarrels. I shall once again make an 
appeal to Hindus and Muslims that they should promote 
brotherly relations among themselves and remain cautious 
in future.’* 


These efforts for unity proved a healthy development in the 
improvment of Hindu-Muslim relations. The Pandits of Raina- 
wari, Srinagar, arranged on October 3, 1932 a tea party in 
honour of Muslim leaders. The party was attended “by fifty 
Muslims and fifty Hindus. The Muslim representatives included, 
among others, Mirza Ghulam Mustafa, Assad-Ullah Munshi 
and Sheikh Mohammad Abdullah. Kashyapbandhu and JiaLal 
Kilam spoke of Hindu-Muslim unity...Similarly, the Pandits of 
Dabag Mohalla collected money by contribution and served a 
dinner party to their Muslim neighbours”.®^ In the same way, 
the Muslims collected funds and gave the money to their Hindu 
brethren living in their neighbourhood for the repairs of a 
dilapidated temple.®® Even the most crucial issues of conflict 
existing between the two communities were handled peacefully 
and with mutual understanding. Thus, when there occurred a 
dispute about two religious places, one at Nagbal (Anantnag) 
and the other at Chattabal (Srinagar), the President of the 
Conciliation Board, Pandit Tarachand Trisal, appealed to all 
communities to maintain peace and goodwill among them¬ 
selves. He urged upon the people not to allow communal 
virus to infect their normal relations. The Young Men s 
Association of Kashmir Pandits called a meeting at which 
it was decided that the matter should be handed over to 
the Conciliation Board. The Association also passed a resolution 
that “the canker of communalism should as far as possible be 

prevented from spreading any further”.®® 

The primary purpose of promoting cordial relations between 

Hindus and Muslims and of preventing the canker of communa¬ 
lism from becoming a permanent feature in their social relations 
was appreciably served by these early unity meetings. Beyond 
this they could not serve any purpose. In matters of politics 
the two communities remained poles asunder. But it can be 

said in fairness to the sponsors of these early unity meetings 
that these provided the basis on which a joint political endea 
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vour could be made possible in future. Most of the leaders 
who participated in these meetings were to spearhead the move¬ 
ment when it was conducted on nationalistic lines. The unity 

meetings were, therefore, a healthy contribution to secular 
politics in Kashmir. 



Contribution of the Young Men’s Association to Secularism 



P'^yed an important role in the 
g owth and development of secular politics in Kashmir. Their 

Colfereir-'t ^ contributory factor in turning the Muslim 
Conference into National Conference/ Some progressive-min- 

nr« by the Young Men’s ideology 

^t a untv meet Abdullah with an addrfss 

at a unity meeting held ,n this regard on August 15 , 1933 at 

rnSr^ot t‘h the Sheikh for his sacrifices 

rem Nath Bazaz spoke of the need “for preparing the oublic 
opinion for the new demands’’.“o ^ ® ^ ® 


In his reply to the address the Sheikh said;!®! 

my -hear, that, while my soul is iesHess or 
of ualional interest, I am also, a. the same til 
see Hindus and Muslims unied I aTa M i 
and consider Islam the onlv wavV.^ f 

teaches me that I should fight forjhtt 

my Hindu brethren in the ^sam^. legitimate rights of 

co-religionists...and.. that I sh« m * do for my own 

protect their life and proper v uT’"’" “ 

tions, so far as my countrv^”- ^ "’“odane rela- 

discriminate between Mild- ^ ** concerned, I should not 

oetween Muslims and non-Muslims...” 

Again, on August 16 19'^'^ ^aa 

a. Ganderbal, Sheikh MohamnianbLUIaid?.? 


€€ 


...you should make disr>rim:no«* i 

iscrimination between the oppressor 
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4 


and the oppressed, not between a Hindu and a Muslim. It 

is true that the Hindus number more among oppressors, but 

it is also true that, like you, they have a majority of the 

poor and oppressed among themselves. It is, therefore, 

possible that our movement may, in turn, become a struggle 
of all the oppressed people.” 

By the beginning of 1935, the struggle for freedom in Kashmir 
had actually entered into a new phase. The demand for respon¬ 
sible Government based on the principles of democracy, secula¬ 
rism and nationalism became the main goal of the movement. 

Though some non-Muslims began to participate in the struggle, 
the Muslim Conference remained the focal point of the move 

ment. The Conference became the chief sponsor of the change. 

Ijl Muslim Conference—Advocacy for Secularism 

t 

The All Jammu and Kashmir Muslim Conference under the 
leadership of Sheikh Mohammad Abdullah moved very cautiou¬ 
sly and with measured steps to change the mass opinion of 
Muslims in favour of nationalism and secularism! The unity 
meetings, the revolutionary and secular role of the leftist forces 
within the Muslim Conference and the factional politics among 
the Muslims were contributory factors which led the leaders of 
the Conference to reshape the movement on national and 
secular lines. The first step in this direction was taken in 
March 1933 when the Working Committee of the Conference 
constituted a Sub-Committee to find out ways and means of 
uniting Hindus and Muslims. But nothing was done because 
the Sub-Committee could not function due to political distur¬ 
bances. It was, however, here that “the idea of joint action in 
politics had taken birth”.In November, 1934 immediately after 
the third annual session of the All Jammu and Kashmir Muslim 
Conference was over. Sheikh Mohammad Abdullah went on a 
tour to the Punjab. For four months he stayed outside the 
State and during that period he had an exchange of ideas with 
the nationalist leaders of the Indian National Congress.^®^ The 
outcome of this tour was the implementation of the programme 
of introducing nationalism into Kashmir politics. The first 
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whatever degree, are equally reaped by both communities. It is 
true that m the achievemant of these rights the Muslim com- 
raumty alone has suffered troubles and afflictions and the 

non-Mushms have only caused impediments in their way. But 

ignoring the bitter past, I, on behalf of Muslims, appeal to' 
my Hindu countrymen that they should cooperate with us. 
ssure them that Muslims do not want to usurp the legiti- 

community. A Muslim wants justice for 

for thl hands together and struggle 

dfw th h^^ders will consider my 

that tharp- Sincerity. They must rest assured 

it therein lies the betterment of their community. 

J'luslim Coiferenee, Advocacy for Nationalism 

IlZ lnd^ltuur;;m" 

given to non-Muslims to joTn tfie ce^ 

responded bv them on thi * ^e’ehrations was not generally 

'Character of the movement le^by the M doubted the 

official organ of the Hindu Yuvak Sabh^^^J" Conference, the 
termed the Muslim Conference “an o ^ ^ Martand”, 

Muslims which has coma i ” ^'^^^'^‘sation of communa'ist 
the Muslim nehjf '*1 ' f»r the protection of 

with the idea orcrthinlrt. been established 

■of its members that they will therefore not expected 

like the Indian National Congress”with "Senhation to work, 

•o.expect the member^ o^t M^sfim cTnf"”" “ “ ‘“T"’'' 
joint action until thev c» Conference to conduct a 

Conference and establish from the Muslim 

Rajput Gazet”. “"r' " i'» P'a» The 

to be decided by the Vfah responsible Government 

and betterment”.*'* !» because “in this lies our salvation 

the Yuvak Sabha which cvm f**® official policy of 

aod other non-Muslims t ‘he majority of the Pandits, 

Muslims top, was not in favour of nationalism 
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and that its members had a soft corner for the Government 

« 

which, as the non-Muslims always believed, would protect their 
communal interests. But a small number of intellectually 
advanced non-Muslims who had by now grasped the direction, 
of the political wave responded to the appeal of the Muslim^ 
Conference to join the movement for responsible Government. 
Their participation, was, therefore, a great contribution to the 
growth and development of national politics at this stage. The- 
imperative need for non-Muslims* participation was also felt by 
the Conference. The growing awareness of this need made it 
necessary that the Muslim Conference be transformed into a 
national body, and this presupposed that the concept and 
ideological content of nationalism be made known to the 
Muslim masses and that the movement be based purely on the 
economic content and the democratic outlook. The movement 
was to be brought to the level of Indian National Congress- 
both ideologically and politically. This task became henceforth 
the main political activity of Sheikh Mohammad Abdullah and 
the leftist forces among the ranks of the Conference. On March. 
26, 1938 Sheikh Mohammad Abdullah declared in his presi* 

dential speech at the Sixth Annual Session of the Muslim 

■» 

Conference held at Jammu:^^^ 

“Like us the large majority of Hindus and Sikhs in the 
State have immensely suffered at the hands of the irrespon¬ 
sible Government. They are also steeped in deep ignorance,, 
have to pay large taxes and are in debt and are starving. 
Establishment of responsible Government is as much a 
necessity for them as for us. Sooner or later these people 
are to join our ranks. No amount of propaganda can keep 
them away from us.” 

The movement could not be put on national lines, argued 
Sheikh Mohammad Abdullah, because “some sad happening 
took place in the beginning of the movement in 1931 which, m 
turn, gave rise to certain misunderstandings between the 
Muslims”.^^^ The main cause of this was the doubt nourished 
by the non-Muslims that the movement led by the Muslims^ 
was a communal one. By 1936, the leaders of the Conference 
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removed this fear from the minds of the non-Muslims by 
preaching openly politics of nationalism. As a result, the pro¬ 
gressive-minded Hindus actively participated in the movement. 

With their participation new emerging forces and trends took 
their birth in the Kashmir politics. 


/ 


Emergence of New Progressive Forces 

The emergence of new progressive forces in politics in 1936 
was a healthy development in the growth of secularism. These 
progressive forces emanated from the leftist forces of both the 
communities. Muslims and non-Muslims. Though they were 
heterogeneous in composition, yet they formed, without 
any doubt, revolutionary cadre in the conduct of the 
movement on secular and nationalistic lines. The cause of 
eir emergence as anew political force was the dissatisfac- 
lon an disappointment with the politics of their respective 
ommunities. The Muslim radicals and the non-Muslim 

progressives were convinced that the politics of their respective 

mum les eing middle class politics and factious in character 
as oun to hinder the brighter prospects of a successful 

tr> rha'*” lu The need of the time was, therefore, 

nge e irection of the movement from the middle-class- 

bourgeois nationalistic to socialistic character. In other words. 

witVi bringing the movement in line 

Pr«v-„ * socialist movements of the British Indian 

tT>An« j ^ cumulative effect of these progressive move- 

tinna^ Socialistic tendencies and new organisa- 

tional patterns resulting in the formation of the Youth 

the Peasants’ Association, the 

HinHii P ^ the Indian National Congress, and the 

the<;e Party. The most effective and decisive of all 

toese organ,,at,ons were the Kashmir Youth Uague, the 

Sabha ^ ^ the Mazdoor Sabha and the Kisan 

Kashmir Youth League 


he origin of the youth movement in Kashmir dates from 1907 
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) when, in a general nationalist outburst following the partition 
of Bengal in 1905, the students of a Government College in 
Jammu collected subscription for the Panjabee^ a paper connec¬ 
ted with the student movement published in Lahore.There¬ 
after, the students became a force to be reckoned with. But 
their role was exploited by the leaders of their respective 
communities for either their own selfish interests or exclusively 
for their own communities. However, till 1936, no well- 

patterned Youth Movement under a set programme could come 
into existence. 

The process of radicalisation in Kashmir politics led to the 
mergence of Kashmir Youth League in 1936.) In fact, the 
League sprang up under the influence, guidance'and direction 
of the leftist elements in the Muslim Conference trying, in. 
combination with the progressive elements among the non- 
Muslims, to bring about radicalisation of the freedom movement 
in Kashmir. These radicals knew that the association of young 
elements with politics would make the movement more effective 
and that with the formation of an organisation of “young 
elements from all communities, professing different religions 
and belonging to different currents of thought and dedicated 
to the cause of the country,the national revolution would be 
speedily led to a successful conclusion. —^ 

It was against this background that ^he Kashmir Youth 
League was organised by Pandit Prem Nath BazazQ who had 
received tacit consent of the Muslim radicals for the purpose. 
Its function was to fight for thi achievement of the following:^^ 


(i) To organise young elements, both men and women, 
for service of the country; 

(ii) To fight by all legitimate means for the realisation of 
responsible Government for the State under the aegis 
of His Highness, the Maharaja Bahadur; and 

(iii) To work for the economic, social and cultural uplift of 
the people. 

In order to become the member of the Kashmir Youth League, 
a person had to believe: 
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(a) 

(b) 

<c) 

(d) 


in the equality of all men living in the State; 
in the thought that young blood could not be discrimi¬ 
nated on grounds of religion or creed; 
in the thought that their country was fit for responsible 

Government; and 

that any young man or woman not less than eighteen 
years of age had to obey the orders of the Kashmir 
Youth League and fight firmly for the realization of the 
aims and objects of the League. 


Within a short time of its birth, the League was supported by the 
Hindus, Muslims and Sikhs. By August, 1936 it had enrolled 
more than a hundred young men.^^® The first annual session of 
the Kashmir Youth League was held on August 25, 1936 at 
Amirakadal under the presidentship of Khwaja Ghulara 
Mohammad Sadiq. The meeting started with new slogans, 
such as “Long Live Youth League”, “Long Live Young Men” 
and Long Live our Motherland”. The Muslim as well as 
non-Muslim leaders addressed the meeting and laid stress on 
the unity between Hindus and Muslims. The communalism 
in whatever form it existed was not only ridiculed but also 

thought harmful for the development of social growth. Sheikh 
Mohammad Abdullah said:^^’ 

% 

fhe establishment of such an organisation as the Kashmir 
Youth League should have been started several years ago, but 
it could not be done because unfortunately differences due to 
misunderstanding had been created between Hindus and 
Muslims from the very beginning of the movement and the 
movement was termed a communal one. Thank God that we 
are now gradually coming out of the mire of communalism 
and treading the right path. The Muslims should particularly 
associate themselves with the Youth Movement. They are 
in a majority and have great responsibility which they have 
to s oulder when a responsible Government is established 
in the State, and for that, they have to win the confidence 
o minorities...The Muslim Conference looks with honour 
and respect at all such movements as are launched for 
national purpose...! am sure that we can achieve responsible 
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Government under the influence of the Youth League. I 
hope that Muslims will join this movement in great 
numbers.” 


Pandit Prem Nath Bazaz dwelt on the role of young men in 
the freedom straggle of different nations. One of the causes of 
Kashmir’s poverty was, he said, the absence of an organised 
youth movement. He also held the people of Kashmir respon¬ 
sible for their own slavery. He said:^^® 


“We are always deceived in the name of religion, and are 
involved in misunderstandings...The youth has been organised 
with the aim of fighting for establishment of a responsible 
Government in place of an irresponsible Government in 
the State.” 


The Operational Role of the Kashmir Youth League 


Much credit goes to the operational role of the Kashmir 
Youth League in the development of secular politics in the 
State. In this regard, the League organised public meetings 
and processions and imparted nationalistically-oriented political 


education to the masses. The political activity of the League 
started for the establishment of a responsible Government. It 
also identified itself with the policy and programme of the 
Indian National Congress in its campaign against the establish¬ 
ment of federation under the Government of India Act 1935. 


On April, 1, 1937, the League organised an Anti-Federation Day 
in accordance with the programme of the Indian National 
Congress. On this day, a complete hartal was observed and a 
public meeting was held at^which the federal scheme was 
vehemently criticised.On September 27, 1936 the Kashmir 
Youth celebrated the Palestine Day. A meeting was held at 
Amirakadal. Revolutionary slogans such as, “Long Live 
Jawaharlal Nehru” ahd “Long Live Kashmir Youth” were 
shouted with great enthusiasm and zeal. Raja Mohammad 
Akbar Khan and Choudhary Ghulam Abbas threw light on the 
history of Palestine Liberation movement and held the British 
imperialism responsible for the state of affairs in Palestine. Id 
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the end Sheikh Mohammad Abdullah made an impressive 
speech in which he proved that the liberation of Palestine 
was linked with and dependent on India’s destiny, He said:^'^^ 

*‘The violence and oppression being exercised on the people 
in Palestine will continue so long as India remains a slave 
country and its people disunited. If we are united and free 
not only Palestine but the entire East will be free.” 


The emergence of Youth movement in Kashmir in 1936 was a 
significant contribution to the secular nationalism in the State. 
The Youth League not only took a leading part in influencing 
the people with nationalist outlook but also paved the way, 
organizationally and ideologically, for the appearance of 
socialistically-oriented cadres in Kashmir national freedom. 


Student Organisations 

^ 

Xwo student organisations, the Kashmir Students’ Union and 
the Kashmir Stndents’ Union League were in existence in 1935. 
They enrolled their membership from the college and school 
students. The Students’ Union was more progressive than the 
Students Union League. On November 1, 1936 the first 
Student Conferenee was held in the Hari Singh Park under 
the presidentship of the Home Minister, Mr. Wajahat Hussainr- 
The Conference was attended by about two thousand students 
all over the Kashmir province. Prominent leaders such as 
Sheikh Mohammad Abdullah, Pandit Prem Nath Bazaz, Mian 
Ahmad Yar Khan, Pandit Jia Lai Kilam and Khwaja Ghulam 
o ammad Sadiq, and scholar-teachers such as Professor 

TVi * Professor Jia Lai Koul addressed the meet ing 

e onference was a grand success. Several resolutions 
pertaining to the students’ community and their welfare were 

passed. Some of the important resolutions related to “the 
intro uction of compulsory primary education in the State, 
opening o more high and middle schools for boys and girls 
and starting U.T.C. classes in the colleges”."^! Students’ 

nion worked very seriously for the cause of the students’ 
e are an in a short time it gained much popularity among. 
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the students. Several branches of the Students’ Union were 
opened at various places in Kashmir and Muzaffarabad. In 
1937, a branch was opened at Anantnag where about two 
hundred students were enrolled as members. In southern 
Kashmir, one Ghulam Rasool Talc and a few others worked 

untiringly for the promotion of the cause of the Students’ 
Union. 

£stablishment of the Students’ Federation 

The establishment of a Students’ Federation became a necessity 
for the student community to organise themselves into one 
instead of the two organisations in existence. Moreover, several 
Muslim members had left the Students’ Union or the Students’ 
Union League in April, 1937 and joined the Muslim Conference. 
This had not only created confusion but also weakened both 
the student organisations. The Students’ Union League began 
to lean towards the Government support. On April 18, 1937 
the Students’ Union convened a meeting to protest against the 
excesses of the Punjab Government for the arrest of a renowned 
congressite, Diwan Chaman Lai. But no resolution could be 
movec)/on account of divergent opinions expressed with regard 

to the situation created by the arrest of Congress leaders in 

5 ic Punjab. 

jin August, 1937, the President of the Punjab Students* 
ederation, Mr. Prabodh Chand, was invited to Kashmir for 
bringing about a compromise between the two rival organisa¬ 
tions. As a result of Mr. Prabodh’s efforts, the All Kashmir 
Students’Federation was formed in 1937. Pandit Kashi Nath 
Bamzai was elected the President and Mr. Mohammad Sultan 
Want, the Secretary. The Federation had the following aims 
and objects:^^^ 

(0 To establish unity among Kashmiri students in matteis 
of education and social intercourse; 

(ii) To submit to the Government amendments to the then 
existing system of education; 7 

(iii) To protect the rights of students; and 
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(iv) To train the students in good citizenship and create 
among them a feeling foj.their political, social and 
economic conditions. 


In July 1937, it was proposed that the Kashmir ^Students’ 
Federation should be got affiliated with the All India Students’ 
Federation^^ On September 21, 1937 the Students’ Federation 
convened a meeting under the presidentship of Pandit Janki 
Nath Zutshi near Pratap Park. The meeting decided that Dr. K. 
M. Ashraf from Allahabad should be invited to attend the 
Student Conference which was fixed to be held on 5th and 6th 
October. A Central Committee was also appointed for this 
purpose. 

The Central Committee organised a public meeting at Sri¬ 
nagar on 5th and 6th October, 1937. The meeting was presided 
over by Dr. K. M. Ashraf.^^^ A resolution against the Muslim 
students of the Punjab Students’ Federation was moved but it 
could not be passed due to the opposition of some members 
which raised a great controversy in the meeting. 

After the Conference came to an end, the Kashmir Students* 
Federation abruptly ceased to function as most of its members 
preferred to join progressive forces in active politics. 


The Kashmir Students’ Uplift Association 

Kashmir Students’ Uplift Association was established in 
1937 by a group of students belonging to rich families. They 
were progressive in outlook and the purpose for which they 
established the Association was chiefly humanitarian. The 
Association w^ therefore, to work “for the welfare of the 
poor student^^®... On March 24, 1937 the members of the 
Association assembled at the Hussam Manzil, Khanyar. ‘ 
The following persons were elected as the office bearers;^“^ 


1. 

Pandit Durga Prasad Dhar 

President 

2. 

K-hwaja Hussam-ud-Din 

General Secretary 

3. 

Naqshbandi 

and Organiser 

Shuraboo Nath Kachroo 

Secretary 

4. 

Sheikh Mohi-ud-Din 

Treasurer 
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5. Kashi Nath Karihalu 

6. Khwaja Jalal-ud-Din 

7. Badri Nath Kaul 


Vice-President 

Accountant 

Auditor 


The Association discussed various problems facing the poor 

but promising students during their educational career. The 

following resolutions were passed in the meeting held at the 
Hussam Manzil:^^® 

First, the Association would draw the attention of the wealthy 
and compassionate members of society to the conditions of the 
poor but promising students with a view to bettering their con¬ 
ditions and educational career by any kind of assistance in 
word, deed or money; 

Secondly, it would provide them with material needs in the 
form of stationery, fees, clothings, etc.; 

Thirdly, it would enable them to face the struggle for life, 
and to make their lives useful for the service of the nation; 

Lastly, it would invite scholars, leading men and prominent 
leaders and men of influence to its meetings so that by their 
lectures the students were benefited. 

In jorder to achieve these aims, the Students’ Uplift Associa¬ 
tion set to function. But it did not make any progress worth 
the name. Like the Students’ Federation, this Association also 
withered away soon after its appearance, and its founder- 
members also joined the active politics. 



The labour movement in the Jammu and Kashmir State may be 
said to have originated in 1965 when the Sbawl-bafs rose 
against the oppressive system of Shawl industry. When its rum¬ 
blings were heard again in 1924 as the Silk Factory workers put 
up an agitation it was ruthlessly crushed. The causes of its 
failure were the lack of leadership among the working class, 
absence of a^ organizational structure, cohesion, solidarity 
and discipline.^ Be it as it may, these movements performed a 
pioneering ta^ in the agitation for labour. They forced the 
attention of the Government to the labour conditions. Also, 
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they set for the dowa-trodden masses aa example how to orga¬ 
nize themselves into a politically-oriented mass movement in 
the State. 

Like their brethren in British Indian provinces, the labouring 
classes in Kashmir could not evolve an organised movement due 
to Governmental ban on the formation of associations. Besides, 
their poverty, backwardness and illiteracy were so abysmal that 

they just could not organise themselves into Unions and sub¬ 
scribe to them. 

The leadership did not play effective role in the growth and 
development of an organised and institutional labour movement 
in the State. Though the leadership pleaded the cause of the 
labourers for the solution of their immediate problems, it failed 

to make them realise their potential strength. This state of 
affairs continued until 1937. 


w 

Mazdoor Sabha 



For the first time the labourers were organised under the Maz- 

door Sabha in 193'^The period which had followed the end 

of the First World War was featured by a number of new and 
irnportant developments in the entire world. One of the aspects 
of the War was the severe economic depression felt in Kashmir 
also. The labouring classes were hit tremendously. As the 
prices of the essential commodities rose steeply, there was no 
corresponding increase in the wages of the industrial workers. 

^ carpet weavers, were thrown 

ou o eir jobs. The Silk Factory was al 3 o jolted by the 

epression a result of which the/Government had 
uce ®'^^scs of theby t<^nty-four per cent. 

f fU eff^e^d in th^xlerical establishment 

.T "'-. were required to do 

. ^ reduced rates. They made several re- 

sen ^ ihe authorities requesting them to reduce their 

or oa an restore their usual wages. When the economic 
con 1 ions o the Silk Factory improved and the Government 
a restore the wages of the clerical staff, nothing was done 

u r labouring classes who continued to suffer 

as before. 
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The Muslim Conference and the Labour 

# 

The Muslim Conference was aware of these labour troubles, and 
passed resolutions for organising the labour and for seeking 
them justice. At its third annual session at Mirpur, Sheikh 
Mohammad Abdullah appealed to the labourers of the State 
“to organise their own unions and cooperate with the Muslim 
Conference as an associate body so that an organised fight 
could be waged for the removal of their complaints”.^®* On 
Savan 30, 1893 (Samvat), the General Council of the Con- 
ference passed a resolution, urging upon the Party to divert its 
attention to improving the conditions of the labouring classes 
which had been growing from bad to worse. The resolution 
proposed the appointment of a sub-committee “to look into the 
problems of the labourers and seek redress for their grie¬ 
vances”.The Conference was also directed to take special 
interest into the affairs of the labourers of the Silk Factory. 
In the light of this resolution, a sub-committee consisting of 
Khwaja Ghulam Mohammad Sadiq, Bakshi Ghulam Moham¬ 
mad, Hakim Qurban Ali and Mirza Mohammad Afzal Beg, 
was appointed. Though Bakshi Ghulam Mohammad took a 
keen interest in organising the labour movement, he could not 
succeed in placing labourers on the path of Trade Unionism. 
The burden of this task fell on the shoulders of a group of 
intellectually advanced young men inclined towards socialism. 



The Mazdoor Sabha came into being in the middle of 1937, 
by the efforts of a group of young men whose mental outlook 
and political convictions were coloured with Marxian socialism. 
They had formed some sort of associations like “Free Thinkers^ 
Association” and “Study Circle”, where they discussed socia¬ 
lism and its application to the conditions prevalent in Kashmir. 
These young comrades “were in contact with Indian Socia¬ 
lists like Comrade Bed i, Mrs. Freda Bedi”^^^ Dr. K.M. Ashraf, 
etc. Since they were intellectually advanced, it was very diffi¬ 
cult for a man like Bakshi Ghulam Mohammad to adjust him¬ 
self with them. The occasional discussions of these young men 
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with these societies gave the former the idea of organising 
t e Mazdoor Sabha. Once the idea was born, the young leaders 

began to reorganise (various associations such as the Kashmir 
Motor Drivers’ Association, the Carpet Weavers’ Association, 
the Tonga Drivers’ Association, etc. These organisations were 

^ Organisation which 

Skh u ^ u Mazdoor Sabha. The Mazdoor 

oabha had the following features:^^^ 

First, it had no concern with rpli'm'rvn r: i 

to profess anv faith • u- ^’'8'on. Every member was free 

one another. ^ * religious sentiments of 

.hflS':,’ tbody'trt'c h'°"’ "" 

Wong-ng a particular religion. »f Ws 

Thirdly, every member had to believe that: 

and that the Muslim capitalist was as oppressive for a 
labourer as a Hindu capitalist; PP^e-^sive lor a 

(b) that the Mazdoor Sabha was above communalism. 
on daily wagelTrUsTns'^*clSs^'^^*’ factory workers, coolies 

drivers, etc.,\ouM become i f^^ 

caste and creed. irrespective of religion. 

Role of Mazdoor Sabha 

tasks assigned to them from time to ^ performing 

by conscious cadres in the art nf n trained 

movement according to well-thoughtTuT^Dl‘°"’ ' 

and also in disciplined action For ^ strategies, 

groups were arranged where thev 

this education the'labourers bec^ame 

came more and more conscious 
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of their power and operated more effectively in the conduct of 
secular nolitics in the State. / 





Factory Workers’ Union—Battle for Wages 


The first battle under the organised strength of the Mazdoor 
Sabha was launched by the Silk Factory Workers’ Union against 
the excesses of the authorities of the Factory. In October, 1937, 
the workers presented a memorandum to the Government con¬ 
taining various grievances. The memorandum said that “the 
average income of a labourer was five rupees a month and on 
it he had to live a life of extreme poverty”.The following 
were the demands contained in the meniorandum:^^® 


(i) to restore the cuts in their wages; 

(ii) to furnish the labourers with work for the whole year 

so that they were saved from hunger and unemploy¬ 
ment; and 

(iii) to reduce the workload which had been doubled by 
Government during the days of economic depressing 


Nothing came out of the memorandum. The authorities, on 
the other hand, threatened the labourers with a drastic action 
in case they continued to be the members of the Mazdoor 
Sabha. Consequently, many labourers were subjected to a 
harsh treatment. 

On August 19, 1937 under the directions of the Mazdoor 
Sabha the Silk Factory workers went on one day’s strike as a 
mark of protest against the rude attitude of the Government 
officials with the spokesmen of the labourers at the time when 
the memorandum was presented to the Director of the Silk 
Factory.^^® This was followed by further meetings and various 
other forms of demonstrations which became a regular feature 
of the Mazdoor Sabha. On September 7, 1937 the Silk Factory 
workers’ Union held a big meeting on the premises of the 
Factory. It was attended by about three thousand labourers 
and workers. Khwaja Ghulam Mohammad Sadiq, Pandit Prem 
Nath Bazaz and several labourers made speeches. Another 
rally was held on September 13, at Pratap Park, Srinagar. 
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speaker at thl Participated i„ this. The chief 

Secretary 'fttT a* “« I"forir.atioa 

Pancha sLlk “"c".‘^•8“'- Mr. Faiz Ahrpad 
. Speaking on the importance of the iabour, he said:‘»’ 

‘•The enlire world depends for its survival on the existence 

do foTrse^l" h'*’' BuJthe ctI 

able beca^r can? v? ? “‘“r- 

dDie Decause capitalists have crushed their. Th» , j 

of this evil does not I.V .n ^he remedy 

of one particular class but in the entire hoHv tTp 

of workers and labourers.” body of all classes 


MThamm^jf^sLiq!^ urged ’'uponTe 
themselves a feeling of self 

sense of discipline so that ti, cooperation and a 

benefited A resolutin entire labour community was 

called upon airthl "^^^ 

irrespective of religion and creed. together 

Pa?k\?S’'tL' PreTideToVat Pratap 

the significance of the llbour'l^e^f/.f^^^^ 

movement in Kashmir. He said;!^** 

The true significance of the labour r. r. .• 

«,;f'sTSr ? an? 

more and more'^g™”^?’’ “ 

Mohammfd” S™,”;,;'!:"!"',h”’”“"^ 

labour movement on trade union basis""?!."'^ cMablishing the 
lion was to gather all working ciLses in^h o'" 

organisation. A sub-commfttee o “"^cr one 

Mohammad Sadiq Bakshi rh i consisting of Ghulam 
Bazar, Faiz Ahmkd pfrlc^l ?“ h ,'^“‘“"’"’“1. Pram Nath 
<lifTerent professions and twelve n representatives from 

Factory Workers’ Union was anr.^-*^!°j r the Silk 

the end of September, 1937 theT!! P^'^POse.'"*’ By 

» the labour movement in Kashmir 
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had become, to a considerable extent, an effective force in the 
politics of the State. It had also widened its sphere of activities. 

Labour DemonstratioDS 

Having assumed great momentum as a force to be reckoned 
with, the Mazdoor Sabha held demonstrations of its strength. 
On October 4, 1937 a grand joint procession of the labourers 
and peasants was organised by it. The special feature of the 
procession was the demonstration of red banners and flags. 
A revolutionary cadre had been born. The banners contained 
new slogans and demands of purely economic character: A 
Labourer is a Human Being”, “Slavery Is a Curse”, “We Want 
Two-Time Meals”, “No Peace is Possible in a Country Where 
There Is Unemployment”, “Slavery Does Not Profess^ any 
Religion”, “Our Country Is Rich But We Are Poor , Give 
Bread to the Hungry, Clothes to the Naked”. The slogans 
reflected hitherto deeply repressed aspirations. Explaining t e 
importance of the movement. Sheikh Mohammad Abdul a 

said:i^« 

“The labourers, both Hindus and Muslims, become equally 

the prey of capitalists. The labouring classes in 
made more sacrifices during the last six years ot our free 
movement, but they did not gain anything out o it. 
is a matter of shame for the educated young Muslims w 
got Government jobs as a result of the freedom 
that they do not have any regard for these poor Mus i 
The peasants and the labourers fill the State Treasury wi 
their blood and sweat and the money is spent by others. ^ 
Unemployed Hindus are similarly crushed under the 
of the capitalist members of their own community. 
state of affairs will, however, die away one day. Now, 
time is fast approaching when a united front of all 
and peasants will be organised. We must, therefore, ren^^ 
every possible help to the Mazdoor Sabha and its leaders. 

On October 24, 1937 another grand demonstration 

organised by the Sabha. On this day Mirza Mohamm^ 
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Afzal Beg, an elected member of the Legislative Assembly, had 
to introduce a Bill regarding restoration of cut in the wages of 
the labourers of the Government Silk Factory. According to 
the scheduled programme, the workers of the Factory took out 
a large procession from the Factory to the Assembly Hall. 
The processionists carried red banners and flags in their hands. 
When they reached the Secretariat, the police did not permit 
them to enter the premises of the Secretariat. Thereupon the 
processionists otTered a satyagraha. They sat on the road, 
waving the red banners and shouting slogans. The action of 
the Government was criticised by the press, the public men and 

rhe the nature of the procession 

the editor of the Ranbir wrote: 

hTnds flags and banners in their 

of the’lah^ slogans as a mark of protest. The behaviour 

the att ni; "‘■'rT ^hey were drawing 

organised ^“thonties to their own troubles in an 

^tca va The red banners did 

shouted 

religion having no concern with 

name of r**!' • «ot demand their rights in the 

movement.”'^*°"‘ rejects the character of this new 


In the Legislative Assemblv sr)paHn„ • 

regarding the restoration of lahn support of the 

Kilam said :*^2 labourers wages. Pandit Jia 


Bill 

Lai 


this cLntrV^%he^ Go exhibited and waved 

order and should not tr^toTu"* 
or these people (Pointin7trthrpTors 

put down the^ labour mtvemlnr'^s* “ 

been banned. Mr. Fai^ au j ^P^^ohes and meetings ha 

for one year. Pandit Prem l^?h 

«ix months”.i« On w^„ . " Bazaz has been gagged f 

On November 5, 1937 the Directorof tl 
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Silfc Factory served notices on nineteen workers, asking them 
to sever their connections with the Mazdoor Sabha or else face- 
dismissal.^^^ Several of the leading workers of the Silk Factory 
Workers’ Union were harassed in one way or another. The 
District Magistrate of the city issued a notice banning meetings- 
and processions within the premises and in the neighbourhood- 
of the Factory. The whole area was brought under Section 
144 of the Indian Penal Code. 

These repressive measures did not prove effective, and were* 
vigorously criticised. Warning the Government Sardar Budh 
Singh said:^^® 

“...to silence the cries of those who seek redress or to 
extern a national leader from his country is an act of 
cowardice and injustice. It can never be justified...We have^ 
repeatedly expressed our opinion that nothing can be 
expected from an irresponsible Government which is esta¬ 
blished against the wishes of the people and is, as such,- 
imposed on us.” 

% 

% 

The Mazdoor Sabha with all the sufferings it had to undergo 
made a creditable contribution to the freedom movement, and 
made the masses realize that a successful freedom movement 
could only be conducted on secular lines. It was the first 
gigantic force which separated religion from politics and taught 

people how to fight on economic issues. 

The first victory of the Sabha was gained when on January 26, 
1938 the Government restored the cuts in the labourers’ wages* 
announcing at the same time that 1,47,371 rupees and two* 
annas would be distributed among the affected labourers.^^® 

Labour Union, Jammu 

The activities of the Mazdoor Sabha in Kashmir markedly 
influenced the people of the Jammu province. The beginning 
of 1938 saw the establishment of a Labour Union in Jammu^ 
for the first time, under the presidentship of Mr. Gauhar 
Rehman. The other office-bearers were Mistry Mohammad 
Din (Vice-President), Lala Ram Chand (Secretary), Mistry 
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Siraj-ud-Din (Joint Secretary), Mistry Aziz-ud-Din (Financial 
Secretary) and Lai Din (Treasurer). A branch of the Union 
was also opened in Mirpur Tehsil.^"^^ By the end of January, 

1938 the Union had enrolled more than one hundred and sixty 
regular members. 


The Labour Union, Jammu was not as broad-based as the 
Mazdoor Sabha. Its main activity remained confined to the 
settling of disputes between the contractors and the labourers. 
On January 23, 1938 the Union decided to constitute a com¬ 


mittee whose main function would be to decide the disputes 
among the labourers or between the labourers and the contrac¬ 
tors. It was to save the labourers from going to court of law 
as litigants.The Labour Union. Mirpur went on a strike 
as sixteen of the thirty-two scavengers had been rendered job¬ 
less by the Mirpur Town Area Committee. As a result of their 
continued strike for several days, the Government was com¬ 
pelled to restore all the afifected scavengers to their services, 
and the scavengers’demands regarding the protection of their 
services were conceded. In this connection, the Labour Union, 
Mirpur convened a public meeting which was addressed among 
^ Sardar Budh Singh and Gauhar Rehman. Both these 

ing the courage shown dur- 


P easant Mov ement 

which oveTlooled*^the*iNational Congress, 
in the national niportance of the peasant organisations 

peasants and assign to them r attempt to organise 

played in the movement 80 ^ 7 ^^ 

not ignore the peasantry ‘ ^^^erging leftist forces did 

ment, they also st a 7?^ organised the labour move- 

close of 1937 ^ organising the peasantry towards the 


u 


Kisan Sabha 
The Kirsan Sabha 


was formed in October, 1937 in Kashmir. 
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The successful role of the Mazdoor Sabha had widened the 
vision of its leaders and attempts were made to organise the 
peasantry. It was thought that the peasants’ organization would 
be more helpful in the secularisation of politics and conduct of 
freedom movement on nationalistic line^ On September 29, 
1937 at a meeting organized by the Mazdoor Sabha at Zaindar 
Mohalla, Sheikh Mohammad Abdullah said that “his energies 
would be now djrected towards villages”.^^^ The first meeting 
of the Kisan Sabha was convened at Hyderpora, Kashmir, on 
the 28th and 29th of October, 1937 under the presidency of 
Sufi Mohammad Akbar.^^^ The meeting was also addressed by 
Sardar Budh Singh. The aim of the Kisan Sabha was to get 
the peasants united on a common platform and under one 
organisation of their own so that they fought for their demands 
which hitherto had been either fought for half-heartedly or 
ignored altogether by the middle class leaders of the Muslim Con¬ 
ference. By uniting and organising them into a separate body 
irrespective of religion or creed, the Kashmir movement for 
freedom was definitely taking on the colour of nationalism. 

The cumulative effect of the labour and peasant movements 
in Kashmir was a very healthy change for the future poli¬ 
tics. These movements infused a new dynamic spirit among 
the masses bringing about a change for making them realize 
that in politics wliat mattered most was the economic basis 
and harmonious social relational aspects of a strong nation. 

It was this aim that could secure to them a true democracy 
and freedom. In addition to the role played by the labourers 
and peasants there were other developments which also led to 
secularisation of politics on national lines in Kashmir. These 
develo^6;hents may be summarised as under: 

/w oh^U ^mad Ali JinnaKs S upport for Hindu- Muslim Unity 
Irr^ilay 193 67~MolTammad Ali'TThhah j^id a visit to Kashmir 

in his private capacity. During his stay here he expressed 
his views on politics on two occasions. On one occasion a 
deputation of Pandits, consisting of Shiv Narain Fotedarand 
Pt. Prem Nath Kana, met him in his house-boat and sought 
his views on the problem of minorities. Mr. Jinnah (old (he 


















deputation that his views regarding minorities were the same 
as he had already placed before the majority in British India. 
With regard to criterion for Government services, Mr. Jinnah 
said the merit was the only criterion to be followed for 
Government jobs.^^^ 

On June 3, 1936 Mohammad Ali Jinnah supported the cause 
of Hindu-MusUm unity in course of his speech delivered at 
Father Masjid in reply to the address presented to iiim by 
Choudhary Ghulam Abbas on behalf of the All Jammu and 


Conference^ Jinnah 


153 


‘lAs-Ji-great _iover of Hindu-Muslim unity, I assure you that 
this unity is not for me confined to verbal and ambiguous 
statements. I say from the depths of my heart that I 
have worked for it for years together. ... I am sure that 
after Hindus and Muslims are united, it will not take a long 
time for the people in British India to rule over Hindustan. 


‘'Since I am not aware of this place, I will not, therefore, 
express my opinion. But one thing which 1 feel necessary to 
tell you and your leaders is that the minorities, that is, the 
Hindus of this State, should always be given an assurance 
that equality and justice shall be secured to them in the 
State. It is the duty of the majority to give this assurance 
to minorities. . . So long as this principles not owned 
there is no hope of any freedom. I will also say this that 
without winning the confidence of minorities and without 
assuring them of the equal treatment with majority, the 
obstacles in your political path will not be removed.” 

These views were exploited by the Muslim votaries of Hindu- 
Muslim unity in their justification for nationalism and secular¬ 
ism. Commenting on Mr. Jinnah’s views, Choudhary Ghulam 
Abbas said:*^^ 


“The sum and substance of Mr. Jinnah's historically im¬ 
portant speech on this occasion was that for the establish¬ 
ment of a responsible Government in the State, the majority 
must win the confidence and cooperation of minorities with- 
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out which it is impossible for the former to succeed io its 

necessarily come to this conclusion that 
Mr. Jmnahhas already contemplated the policy of nation¬ 
alism and the change in the form of the Muslim Con- 



{QR-NjCU inrmi 


e ndian National Congress began to figure openly in 
ashmir politics in 1935. On December 28, 1935 a public 
meeting was held at Amirakadal, Srinagar in connection with 
le irt anniversary of the Indian National Congress. The 
meeting was presided over by Pandit Prem Nath Bazaz.i*'' 
ri ute was paid to the National Congress for the services it 
a rendered to the nation during the preceding fifty years. 
The following resolution moved by Maulana Mohammad Syeed 
Masoodi was unanimously passed:^^® 


This representative meeting of the people of Kashmir 
acknowledges the services rendered to the country by the 
Indian National Congress for the last fifty years and re¬ 
quests the President of the Congress that millions of people 
of Kashmir are with him in his fight for the freedom of our 

motherland.” 


(.A short while after Mr. Jinnah left the State in 1936, someCon- 

State to create a liaison with the leaders 

Of different communities. In August, 1936 Mr. Purushottam 
Das Tandon was sent to Kashmir by Jawahar Lai Nehru. Mr. 
Tandon was strictly instructed to see Sheikh Mohammad 
Abdullah and Pandit Prem Nath Bazaz.^®^ It was quite ap- 
parent that the Indian National Congress had put the ball in 
the hands of the Sheikh, the unquestioned leader of the Muslim 
mawes. In 1937, two prominent Congress leaders, Khan Abdul 
C^ffar Khan and R.K.M. Ashraf, came to Kashmir and made 

I Kashmir movement closer to the Indian Na- 

lona Congress. Many talks were held between them and the 


1n 


nationalism 


joint 
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by Hindus and Muslims. The closer contact between Sheikh 
Mohammad Abdullah and the Cjagress resulted in the Nehru* 
Abdullah meet in Peshawar in 1938. 

(^) ^ ehru-Abdullah ^4 eet at Peshawar 

In January 1938, Sheikh Mohammad Abdullah went to Peshawar 
at the invitation of the President of the Indian National 
ongress, Pt. Jawaharlal Nehru, who was on an official tour to 
Frontier Province. The first meeting between the Sheikh and 
Nehru took place at the residence of Dr. Khan.^^^ Accom¬ 
panied by Bakshi Ghulam Mohammad, Sheikh Mohammad 
bdullah had, in all, three meetings with Jawaharlal Nehru at 
Peshawar, Banu and Kohhat respectively. The main discussion 
^volved round the prospects of the changing character of 
Kashmir freedom movement. Pandit Nehru categorically 
suggested that the doors of the Muslim Conference should be 
t rown open to the non-Muslims and a new era should be 
started in the Kashmir politics^®® With regard to the minority’s 

safeguards, the ^eikh assured Pandit Nehru that 
usimsare ready to accept the legitimate demands which 

them either directly or through an 

that th * he two leaders thus reached an understanding 

in Kashmir would be patterned after the 
Indian National Congress. 

emw^h meet was an important event in the 

with Tsii^K ^1 politics in Kashmir. A face to face talk 

mind ^ c^^d all the vague impressions from the Sheikh’s 

towards the attitude of the National Congress 

viev\s Sheikh^\/f^K Impressed by Pandit Nehru’s 

return from Pe h ^ ammad Abdullah, immediately after his 

alternative to recognizing the 

to renlnrin» »k ^ movement On national lines and 

organization.^®* ^o^ence by a national 



Criticism of the Nehru-Abdullahlvi^ 

The NeKru-Abdullflh 4 . ^ 

meet was criticised by anti-secular force 
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both inside and outside the State. The Azad Muslim Con¬ 
ference Party of Moulvi Mohammad Yussuf Shah criticised it 
as “a political bargaining”.^®^ The educated Muslims and the 
Muslim Government officials generally opposed the meet, 
terming it a conspiracy injurious to the interests of the Muslim 
population in the State.^®** The Punjab Muslims attacked the 
double-edged” politics of the Indian National Congress. The 

contention was that the National Congress wanted to please 
the Hindus. 

The criticism however did not and could not prevent the 
Sheikh and other leftist forces from going ahead with their 
programme. In August, 1938, when the movement for respon¬ 
sible Government was in operation, a manifesto of National 
Demand was issued. 

/ {d) Nationol Demand 

/ The manifesto of National Demand was issued on August 29, 
v l938. It declared an unswerving loyalty to the person and 
throne of the ruler under whose aegis the ultimate goal of 
responsible Government v as to be realized in the State.^®® It 
aimed at securing the people the elementary and basic rights 

of citizenship. The National Demand, therefore, propelled the 
hungry and starving millions irrespective of religion, caste and 
creed, to rnarch together towards the achievement of responsible 
Governm.ent even in the most adverse circumstances. No 
religious sentimentalism or any communal interest was attached 
to the manifesto; it had solely economic content in it. Its 
economic aspect ran as under:’®® 

“The ever growing menace of unemployment amongst our 
educated young men and also the incidence of numerous . 
taxes, the burden of exorbitant land-revenue, the appalling 
waste of human life due to want of adequate modern 
medical assistance, the miserable plight of uncared for 
thousands of labourers outside the State boundaries and in 
face of all this the patronage that is being extended by the 
Government in the shape of subsidies and other amenities 
to outside capitalists as also the top-heavy administration 


i 
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that daily becomes heavier, point to only one direction that 
the present conditions can never be better as long as a 
change is riot made iti the basic principles that are under¬ 
lying the present system of Government.” 

In order, therefore, to reconstruct the then prevalent Government 
system, the National Demand asked for a responsible legis¬ 
lature based on joint electorate with seats reserved for minori¬ 
ties and guaranteeing them all other safeguards “for the protec¬ 
tion of their legitimate linguistic, religious, cultural, political 
and economic rights according to the principles enunciated, 

accepted or acted upon by the Indian National Congress from 
time to time.”*®’ 

The manifesto of National Demand was a significant docu¬ 
ment envisaging a complete socio-political change and economic 
outlook of the people. 3ut it was issued at a very critical 
juncture when as a result of the arrest of Raja Mohammad 
Akbar Khan, who had served as the vanguard of the mass 
revolution, the Government had made indiscriminate arrests in 
connection with the agitation in 1938. The declaration of 
National Demand at a time when most of the leaders including 
Sheikh Mohammad Abdullah were in prison gave a different 
shape of the movement. A few non-Muslims who had been 
instrumental in the growth of nationalism and secular politics 
courted arrest alongwith the Muslims. The participation of 
the non-Muslims, however small it was, alarmed the Govern¬ 
ment and drastic measures of repression under 19-L were 


Criticism of National Demand 


tjh 


Amona criticised by various quarters, 

NatJn 1 r\ anti-Abdullah elements opposed the 

Mirw^V elements included the followers of 

p * K* *^hammad Yussuf Shah, the Ahmadiyas, the 

unja 1 us ims, most of the Jammu Muslims and the educated 

ung were enthusiastic to establish Muslim 

CA ^ because a good deal of literature had been 

n rom a ore and Aligarh to Kashrhir, appealing to the 
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student communities and young men “that for the sake of 
saving the national unity among Muslims, a branch of All 
India Muslim League be established in the State because 
Pandit Nehru had prepared Sheikh Mohammad Abdullah for 
establishing a branch of Indian National Congress in the State 

and get the Muslim Conference merged with it.“^®® 

Among the non-Muslims, the majority of them opposed the 
National Demand on various grounds. Eighteen non-Muslim 
members of the Legislative Assembly representing the Jammu 
province issued a joint statement, declaring that the manifesto 
was a unilateral act. It was signed by the members of the 
Muslim Conference and by some of the non-Muslims who had 
signed the manifesto in their personal capacity which in no 
case could be claimed to represent their community’s will. The 

declaration said:^®^ 

“We deem it necessary to declare it to the people that we 
do not accept the National Demand at present. To accept 
this demand without any guarantee for the religious and 
political protection of other minority communities of the 
State is equal to accepting a purely Muslim rule...The 
National Demand can by no means nourish nationalism. 

The President of the Yuvak Sabha, Pandit Shiv Narain Fotedar 
criticised the Indian National Congress for supporting the 
movement for responsible Government as embodied in the 
manifesto. According to him, the movement was based on 
one-sided and partial view-point placed before them by a few 
persons interested in the movement. He also contended that 
the National Demand had never seen the light of the day till 
even the leaders, responsible for starting the agitation, were 
arrested. He wrote:^^® 

“The cry for responsible Government is a later growth and 
with a view to justify an unjustifiable position, the issues 
were confused in order to lure (he world in a belief that 
there was a strong national movement in Kashmir with 
responsible Government as its goal.” 
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Again, 

Association of a few non-Muslims with the recent Muslim 

onference agitation is a mere accident and is not sufficient 
to give the movement a national character.”'"i 


If fh r the political nationalism 

Fnr^H because of its communal character. 

For them t-je Muslims still held communal views. Their main 

belief was that the real aim of the so-called National Demand 

was not based on any economic motive but it stood for thl 
achievement of political power for Muslim supremacy; this time 
not through communal appeal but “paper-nationalism”. Under 
this atmosphere the minorities struggle for self-reservation in 
an atmosphere which is charged with political suspicion 
mistrust and intrigue.The National Demand was also 
criticised for the reason that it was not of a truly representative 
character. It represented only a few individual Hindu leaders 
who had already lost their representative character in their 

caSy'^^hT^nfmovement in their personal 
capacity. The Hindu progressive Party^’^ founded by Jia Lai 

Ki am It was challenged, came into existence after h^was 

theImfeTn a'ndtl"'f 

sons and about the activLt oHich lot-Vi^ Ltwn” 

maturely and that it had not th^ presented pre- 

Rejecting its national chara^cter^M"* 

M L.A., argued that the votar es’ of^re Vohra, an 

should have summoned n fr i responsible Government 

munities to an All Parties’ p)"body of all corn- 

unanimous memorial to the Cnv ^ J°mt mid 

He wrote:”'^ Government could be submitted. 


• ••there hss been no 4 . 1 

on a national platform The '"® 

between different com exchange of ideas 

minorities...” munities regarding safeguards of 
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There was some element of truth in such criticism. The mani- 
festo of National Demand was not of a truly representative 
character. In order to acquire a national character the Demand 
should have been signed by the leaders of at least the major 
political parties of the minority communities. It was signed 
neither by the leaders of the Yuvak Sabha, the major political 
organisation of the Kashmiri Pandits, nor by the non-Muslims, 
excepting Sardar Budh Singh of the Jammu province. Even 
the people of the Frontier areas were ignored. Besides, no 
public opinion was sought before it was issued. In fact the 
Manifesto was prepared and presented in a calculated and a 
politically measured move. And when it became public, it was 
hailed by the masses led by Sheikh Mohammad Abdullah. The 
entire opposition to it vanished like bubbles in the sea. The 
national character of the Demand became evident the moment 
the Indian National Congress extended its support to it and 
acknowledged its rationale. The Working Committee of the 
National Congress discussed the prospects of the Demand and 
its President, Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru supported the movement 
with great enthusiasm. The Congress made extensive pro¬ 
paganda in favour of the movement.^"® 

Impact of Indian National Congress and All India StatesPeogles 
CoSeriHiejon^aslmltr ^litics _ _ _ _ 

The Indian National Congress and the All India States Peoples 
Conference made a tremendous impact on Kashmir politics 
during the second half of the thirties of the present century. 
The main reason for Congress impact on Kashmir politics was 
the change in its policy towards the native states which was 
basically effected by the biith of the All India States Peoples 
Conference in 1927 which “consistently demanded the integ¬ 
ration of the movement started by the State’s peoples for self- 
government within their respective states and the genera 
national struggle for the political freedom of India carried on 
by the Congress”.^’^ As a result, the Working Committee o 
the Indian National Congress at its annual session held at 
Jaipur in 1935 announced that “the interests of the people o 
Indian States are as much the concern of the Indian Nationa 
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Congress as those of the peoples of British India and it assures 

them of its full support in their struggle for freedom”.^"® Tlie 

fifth session of the All India States Peoples Conference held at 

Karachi in 1936 supported the State Peoples fight for civil 

lib^rtiesT^ At its Navasari convention held in 1938, the 

States Peoples Conference vehemently opposed the resolution 

of the Congress Working Committee which had banned the 

formation of the Congress Units in the States. Several political 

workers from the States including Prem Nath Bazaz from 

Jammu and Kashmir State, criticised the Congress resolution 

and asked that it should be suitably amended.The resolution 

was accordingly anrended at the annual session of the Indian * 

National Congress in February, 1938 held at Haripora. The 

resolution passed at this session stood for the same political, 

social and economic freedom in the States as in the rest of 

India. It considered the States as unseparable and integral 

part of India and stood for full responsible Government, 

guaranteeing civil liberties in the States. The Congress also 

welcomed in the States such movements as_ja ;ere likely to 

develop more quickly on broader basis and drawing strength 

from the people of the States without relying on outside help 

and assistance or on the prestige of the Congress. The resolu- 
lion said. _ 


“...the burden of carrying the struggle for freedom must fall 
on t e peoples of the States...The Congress, therefore, 
directs that, for the present. Congress Committees in the 
States shall function under the direction and control of the 

Congress Working Committee and shall not engage in 

flnH launch direct action in the name 

f. e auspices of the Congress. Internal struggle 

States must not be undertaken in the 
within^the Late"”*^^*^ continued where they exist already 


regard tn7i ZT/ . «ari^ora Session of the Congress with 

the nertni^ f .if cncouragcd, inspired and prompted 

their struggle f organise themselves and conduct 

8 or reedom but it also created unswerving confi- 
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dence amongst the States’ peoples in the Congress. The 
Congress policy was now definite, clear and unambiguous, 
aiming at the active participation in and sympathy with the 
peoples’ struggle for freedom in the States. The impact of 
this policy on the freedom struggle in Jammu and Kashmir 
State was felt in quick succession which precipitated the transi¬ 
tion of the movement from its communal to national character. 



esolution to Change the Name of the All Jammu and Kashmir 
Muslim Conference 


^On January 4 and 5, 1938, the Working Committee the 
^All Jammu and Kashmir Muslim Conference met at Taj Hotel 
. in Jammu in order to change the name of the Muslim Con¬ 
ference so that its doors could be thrown open to the other 
religious communities of the States. Maulana Mohammad 
Syeed Masoodi was the mover of the resolution in support o^ 
the change in the name. Speaking on the resolution, be said: 


“The people of the Jammu and Kashmir State are in favour 
of the establishment of such an organization that will lead 
them irrespective of religion, creed, race and colour, on the 
path of progress and prosperity. Mutual strifes, disturbanws 
and disunity cause damage to the oppressed and benefit the 
ruling class. Short-sightedness and narrow vision only 
complicate matters. If the oppressed and the ruled join 
hands and march together towards the goal of responsib e 
Government success will certainly be theirs. Now the lime 
has approached when the biggest and the State-wide organi¬ 
zation of the Muslim Conference should call its non-Muslim 
countrymen to join its fold so that the aim of unity between 
the two communities is achieved. This will illuminate us 

as a nation/’ 

[The resolution was thoroughly discussed by the Working 
Committee, It could not, however, be passed for the reason 
that it was against the constitutional provisions of the Muslim 
Conference to pass such a resolution^ Under Article 46 of the 
Basic Constitution of the Conference, no amendment, addition 
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or repeal of any provision of any part of the Constitution 
could be effected except in an annual session of the Conference 
with a two-thirds majority present and voting in the session.^®- 
his legal point hindered the Working Committee to go ahead. 
So the resolution was postponed till the forthcoming session of 
the Conference Party which fell on March 25, 1938. 

The Sixth Annual Session and the Resolution 


At the Sixth Annual Session held on March 25, at Jammu 
the resolution with regard to change in the name of the Muslim 

onference was, again moved by Maulana Mohammad Syeed 
Masoodi. The Maulana proposed that “the name of the 

♦Vi Kashmir Muslim Conference be changed into 

the AH Jammu and Kashmir Political Conference”.'®® The 

^he resolution wanted the word “Muslim” to be 

exSiT M change, 

«tablishment of an organisation which coulj provide to both 

shms and non-Mushms a common platform in future.'®' 

Khan '^as supported by Raja Mohammad Akbar 

Khan who in a well-argued speech made an appeal to the 

win Se^artT"onh^' 

raid:'®® minorities and gain their confidence. He 


our oullook r Tr India as a whole and 

should be above caste and creed considerations.” 

The resolution was ooDosed hv o r 

to its postpooemenl^'^One of ft. ' ““t* •'>« I'd 

Qaraishi. opposed i, oa the erouM 

allow the more consciou<! ^ ^ premature to 

to join the Muslim raove.rent advanced Hindus 

yet backward in education anH • ^ 

throwing the Muslim Confer 'namature in politics. By 

the balance would be in favour^o^f non-Muslims, 

of Muslim interests Mr Ourl- 1 "on-Muslims at the cost 

Sikhs for playing a reaciionr'*^' Hindus and the 

g actionary and unpatriotic role against 

I 
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the Muslims. He cautioned the members that so long as this 
kind of mental attitude continued with the non-Muslims, it 
would not be in the interests of the Muslim community to 
throw the doors of the Muslim Conference open to them^ 
Another member, Maulana Abdullah Siyakhvi, while opposing 
the resolution, said that “the Muslims were not yet so conscious 
and wide-awake as to compete their non-Muslim countrymen 
in every walk of life’’.^®’ Thereupon an amendment to the 
resolution was proposed by Allah Rakha Sagar and Shei 
Mohammad Amin, both representing the Jammu Muslims, 
suggesting that the resolution seeking the change in the Basic 
Constitution of the Muslim Conference be published for 
eliciting public opinion on the issue. In the light of the pu ic 
opinion, the decision would be taken in the forthcoming annual 
session of the Muslim Conference. This suggestion an t e 
amendment to the resolution was not accepted by the ® 

the resolution. The disagreement between the mover and nis 
opponents created a tense atmosphere which was relieved by 
Sheikh Mohammad Abdullah’s intervention. The Sheikh ma 
a short speech on the occasion and the resolution was put o 

vote. The majority of the members voted in favour of p acing 

the resolution before the people for their vote.*** 

However, never was the public opinion sought on 

Resolution. The controversy was finally settled ^ . 

Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru’s views and suggestions, 
correspondence, were also sought. The new i 

decided to be named as the All Jammu and Kashinir ^ ' 
Conference. But before the change was effected, the o 
conditions were settled:***-® 

Firstly, “It will be in the objectives of the National 
ference to struggle for the religious, economic, politica 

administrative grievances (of Muslims). . 

Secondly, “Seperate electorate, which was already m 
with regard to elections to the Assembly and other o > 

shall remain in force. ., 1 : 1 ,V.c 

Thirdly, “Sheikh Abdullah will not own Congress p 

nor will he support the Congress in any case. 

Finally, “In the struggle against Maharaja Hari Singh, 
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the nationals inhabiting the State, shall have an opportunity 
of participation and the goal of the Conference would be to 
set up a Responsible Government.” 

Hindu Reaction to the Establishment of a National Body 


While the efforts to convert the Muslim Conference into a 


national body were in progress, the Hindu-Sikh Naujavan Sabha 
convened a meeting, inviting all sections of Hindus and Sikhs 
to its deliberations. The issue of discussion was whether, in 
view of the common interests, it was desirable to establish a 
political organisation based on secular national character. The 
Sabha’s main concern was to know whether it was more useful 
for the country to convert the Muslim Conference into a com¬ 
mon national body or to organise a new political party rather 
than join the reformed and rechristened Muslim Conference. 

The issue remained unsolved. There was no justification to 
convene a meeting of this kind at a time when the Muslims 
were engaged in the serious efforts of changing their parent 
organisation into a national forum for the sake of fulfilling the 
aspirations of the non-Muslims. As a matter of fact, the non- 
Muslims were not yet prepared to accept the leadership of the 
Muslims even in an atmosphere of nationalism. This sectarian 
attitude of the majority of the non-Muslims did more harm to 
the cause of nationalism in the State than the reactionary role 
of the Muslim separatists. The question of introducing 
national and secular ideology in the State politics lay ultimately 
with the Muslims who constituted the majority of the popu¬ 
lation. As for the Hindus, they were neither in a position to 

form a single, solid and united leadership nor could they 
organ ise any kind of united front. 



Working Committee of the Muslim Conference Passed the 


esolution 


Until April 15, 1938 the MuslimConferer.ee did not press the 
issue of taking up the resolution for obvious reasons. It was a 
crucial peried lecausethe third General Election to the State 
Legislative Assembly was due on April 15, 1938. The Con- 
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ference was busy with the electioneering. The results of the 
election gave an overwhelming victory to the Muslim Conference. 
It won nineteen seats, out of its total elected strength of 
twenty-one seats. Among the Pandits, the reactionary elements- 
won the day. The nationalistically inclined veteran parlia¬ 
mentarian, Pandit Jia Lai Kilam was defeated after having 
served the three lives of the Assembly. This defeat was greatly 

responsible for Jia Lai Kilam’s shift from the Yuvak Sabha 

/ 

politics to nationalism. " ^ 

In a press statemeiif^n the success of the Congress Sheikh 
Mohammad Abdullah said:^^® 


“Now that we have succeeded in gathering together the 
Muslims under one banner, we are more worried than before 
about the minorities problem. This problem still awaits 
solution and it should be decided by some peaceful means. 
The prevailing circumstances and the need of the time 
demand that we must change the basic constitution of our 
organisation in such a way as to accommodate all freedom 
fighters in the wider range of our movement so that all 
of us are enabled to wage a joint struggle for the achieve¬ 
ment of our freedom...Being in the majority, it is our 
sacred duty as Muslims that we should continue our efforts 
to win the confidence of the minorities.” 

After the general elections were over, the Sheikh busied him¬ 
self with the task of making the masses understand the true 
significance of nationalism. The main theme of Sheikh 
Mohammad Abdullah’s speeches on nationalism was that 
“communal politics does not suit the temperament of the people 
of this State. It cannot help in removing the evils of poverty, 
hunger, illiteracy and, above all, our slavery”.^®^ The public 
response to his call for secularism and nationalism and the 
exclusive success of the Muslim Conference in the elections 
was a sufficient guarantee to the Sheikh to go on with his 
programme of changing the Muslim Conference into a national 
body. It was under this favourable condition that the reso¬ 
lution purporting to change the name of the Muslim Conference 
was passed by the Working Committee. 
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Passing of the Resolution 

On June 28, 1938 Sheikh Mohammad Abdullah himself placed 
the following resolution before the Working Committee: 

“Whereas in the opinion of the Working Committee the 
time has now come when all the progressive forces in the 
country should be rallied under one banner to fight for the 
achievement of responsible government, the Working 
Committee recommends to the General Council that in the 
forthcoming session of the Conference the name and the 
Constitution of the organisation be so altered and amended 
that all such people who desire to participate in this political 
struggle may easily become members of the Conference 
irrespective of their caste, creed and religion.” 

5^he resolution was passed by a majority of fourteen against 
four votes. The dissenting members, namely, Choudhary 
Ghulam Abbas, Abdul Majid Quraishi, Choudhary Abdullah 
Bhali and Master Abdul Aziz opposed the resolution on the 
ground that it was premature for the Working Committee to 
take a final decision, favouring the change in the name and 
the Constitution of the Conferenc^^^ They were, however, 
warned and asked to resign from the Conference in case they 
did not agree with the majority view. 

Reaction to the Passing of the Resolution 

The immediate reaction in favour of secular politics came in 
the form of support extended to Sheikh Mohammad Abdullah 
by all progressive and nationalistic forces both inside and 
outside the State soon after the Working Committee of the 
Conference Party had passed the resolution. The Jam^jiu 
National Congress Committee^®^ and the Kashmir Sr^-iali' 
Party extended invitations to Sheikh Mohammad ^bdu^^ 
requesting him to join their respective organisat’ 
to the:r invitations, the Sheikh reiterated tb . Jarr/ 

and Kashmir MusHtn Conference was r "“communal/ 

He assured the congressites of the J ^ ^ tV 

^amnau provunce 
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Muslims were ready ‘"to propose such a name for the organi¬ 
sation as is acceptable to all patriotic sections of our 
nation He laid stress on a joint political action by 

both Hindus and Muslims for removing hunger, injustice and 
oppression. 

Similarly, the Kashmir National Congress Committee, esta¬ 
blished in June, 1938, also extended its support. 

Role of Bakshi Ghulam Mohammad 

The role of Bakshi Ghulam Mohammad during the agitation 
in 1938 was remarkable. To stop the agitation for responsible 
Government, the Jammu and Kashmir Government headed by 
Gopalaswami Ayyengar made indiscriminate arrests of the 
leaders of political workers. Bakshi Ghulam Mohammad, the 
most efficient organiser, worked underground for some time. 
But on September 11, he went in disguise to Rawalpindi and 
from Rawalpindi accompanied by Prem Nath Dhar, he went 
to Delhi. In Delhi he met Gandhi Ji and Pandit Jawaharla 
Nehru,and acquainted them with the Kashmir situation. 
Bakshi Ghulam Mohammad also made rapid contacts with 
leading Congress personalities such as Maulana Abul Kalam 
Azad, Syed Ahmad Bareilvi and Khan Abdul Gaffar Khan. 
The following two purposes were uppermost in his mind: 

(i) To bring the influence of Congress leaders to bear 
upon the Kashmir Prime Minister, Gopalaswami 
Ayyengar for the immediate release of Sheikh 
Modammad Abdullah and his other political colleagues, 
and 

(ii) To win the support of the Congress leaders in favour 
of the movement launched by the State’s people for thw 
achievement of responsible government. 

In order to achieve the above two purposes Bakshi Ghulam 
Mohammad put in his best efforts as a result of which a 
Congress deputation was sent, on December 20, 1938, to Jammu 
to discuss the problem of the political prisoners and the 
constitutional reforms with the Maharaja and His Prime 
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Minister It was due to the Congress influence upon the 
Maharaja and Ayyengar that another dose of constitutional 
advancement was announced by the ruler on February 11, 1939. 
The Ayyengar Government, however, did not agree to the early 
release of the political prisoners. To win the support of the 
Congress leaders and other political workers, Bakshi Ghulam 
Mohammad worked in Delhi under the instructions of 
Mahatma Gandhi and Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru. He prepared 
a pamphlet about the political movement in the Slate which 
he circulated among the people as well as the Congress 
workers.In this way he was greatly instrumental in mobilis¬ 
ing the opinion of the Congress leadership in favour of secular 

politics in Kashmir. The meetings of the Bakshi and the 
others with the Congress leaders were also responsible for 
making Pandit Nehru hold a session of the All India States’ 
Peoples Conference at Ludhiana. 

All India States Peoples Conference—Background 

% 

The All India States Peoples Conference came into existence in 
1927 when the people of the States were convinced that the 
Indian National Congress, under the leadership of Mahatma 
Gandhi, was not prepared to give up its official policy of non¬ 
interference in the internal affairs of the Native States on 
grounds that the States were “independent entities under the 
British law”,^®? and as _5uch, not only any attempt - on the 
part of the Congress at interference could damage the cause of 
the States’ peoples, but also developments in British India were 
ultimately bound to effect the destinies of the States. This 
policy of the Congress had debarred the people of the States 
to organise and establish the Congress units in the States, 
though they were free to become the members of the Congress 
and its Committees. When the All India States Peoples 
Conference was established at Poona in Bombay in 1927, the 
rulers of the Indian States declared it unlawful and the question 
of holding its meetings in the States did not arise. 

The Congress, however, changed its policy tow'ards the States 
when, in 1928 at its session at Calcutta, it deleted the policy of 
non-interference from its programme and urged upon the 
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Princes to grant Fundamental rights and Responsible Govern¬ 
ments to their subjects. The people of the States were at the 
same time given assurance that the Congress would support 
them in their struggle for the attainment of their legistimate 
objectives. At the fifth annual session of the All India States 
Peoples Conference held at Karachi in 1936, Pandit Jawaharlal 
Nehru declared that the Congress movement for freedom 
included the freedom of the people of the States also. 
Emphasising the anti-British role of the Congress, Pandit Nehru 
made it clear that the British imperialism, not the rulers, was 
the main enemy and as soon as the British power in India was 
liquidated, the rulers w ere bound to meet the demands of their 
subjects. The Karachi Session of the Conference was significant 
in that the Congress and the States’ people came closer to each 
other. The Karachi Session also established Civil Liberties 
Union for the attainment of civil liberties of the people of 
the States. The Conference adopted its own Constitution and 
set nine organisational units for the realisation of their objec-^ 
tives.^^^ The close affinity between the Congress and the All 
India States Peoples Conference was further exhibited nt 
Navasari Convention, in 1938. 

l^udliiana States Peoples Conference 

The All India States Peoples Conference, after the Navasari 
^Convention, held a session at Ludhiana in February 1939. The 
session may be considered as the most crucial in the history of 
the State’s Peoples movement. It was held when almost every 
native State, big and small, was seething with political upsurge. 
By this time the Indian National Congress had decided y 
changed its policy of non interference in the internal affairs o 
the States. Even Mahatma Gandhi, an originator of this policy^ 
'had declared that it was impossible for him, in the face o 
injustice perpetuated in the States, to defend the policy of non¬ 
interference. The Navasari States Peoples Convention hdd lO 
February, 1938 had also proved to the Congress leadership that 
the struggle for responsible Government in the States was 
assuming large dimensions in the general context of the freedom 
movement in India. The holding of the session by the AlL 
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India States Peoples Conference at Ludhiana had a special 

significance for the people of Jammu and Kashmir in that their 

freedom movement was brought in line with the Indian 
nationalism. 

On November 4, 1938 Mian Ahmad Yar Khan at a public 
meeting held at the Father Masjid in connection with the 
celebration-of Id-ul Fitr^^^ had declared: “We have to attend a 
Conference of All States Peoples to be held at Ludhiana under 
the presidentship of Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru.Again, on 
December 14, 1938 a meeting of some selected leaders of the 
Muslim Conference was held at Mujahid Manzil to prepare a 
list of delegates who would attend the forthcoming session of 
the All India States Peoples Conference at Ludhiana. The 
suggestion made by one Abdul Majeed Quraishi that only the 
selected members of the Muslim Conference be sent to attend 
the said Conference was rejected by the majority vote on the 
ground that it was essential to maintain communal balance 
keeping m view the secular character of the movement."®^ The 
meting finally decided that a delegation of forty-seven members, 
both Muslims and non-Muslims, should be sent to Ludhiana. 

Ludhiana Conference in Session 


Peoples Conference began its session at 
Ludhiana under the presidentship of Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru 

e ruary 15, 1939. The All Jammu and Kashmir Muslim 

nationalist forces in J & K State hailed 

Pmarp Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru. The Hindu 

g ssive Party m its telegram to Pandit Nehru expressed:^^^ 

tulatic^^Q^^ Progressive Party sends hearty congra* 

for re<;non^Ki Personally the movement 

tor responsible government.” 

fuhild Association. Jammu congra- 

£nwhn presidentship.-^ 

their term f prisoners in Kashmir having served 

o imprisonment were released in the beginning of 
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February and those who were to attend the Conference went 
directly to Ludhiana on their release. 

Nehru s Views on the Role of the States Peoples 

The presidential address delivered by Jawaharlnl Nehru was 
important in many respects. According to him, the greatest 
obstacle which stood in the way of India’s freedom was the 
“growth of the forces of disruption and disintegration, of 
communalism and provincialism, of irresponsibility and narrow¬ 
mindedness...”-®^ But there was also, at the sa^me time, a ray 
of hope which exhibited itself in the shape of the newly 

awakened people of the States, Nehru saw in the freedom 
struggle of the people of the States an element of wisdom, 
courage and strength in the general context of the larger 
nationalist movement in the country. He therefore laid 
emphasis on building up Peoples’ organizations in the States 
for fighting communalism by non-violent methods. 

Nehru's Views on the Freedom Movement of Kashmir and 
Hyderabad 

Criticising the major States like Kashmir and Hyderabad, Pandit 
Nehru said that the rulers of these States were acting as the 
agents of the British imperialism and were utilizing communal 
differences to check popular movements in their States. 
Comparing the popular movements in Kashmir and Hyderabad 
States Pandit Nehru observed:^®® 

“...in Kashmir the popular movement is called communal 

because it is largely Muslim in composition. In Hyderabad 
it is said to be communal because it is predominantly 
Hindu...Hyderabad and Kashmir are two premier States in 
India and we might have hoped that they would set an 
example to others by introducing free institutions and 
responsible Government. Unhappily, both are exceedingly 
backward politically and socially. Hyderabad is a predomi¬ 
nantly Hindu State with a Muslim ruling class; Kashmir 
is predominantly a Muslim State with a Hindu ruling class. 
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Both these represent the same type of problems and both 
have some background of extreme poverty among the 
masses, illiteracy, educational backwardness and undeveloped 
sources.” 


Nehru’s Views on Minority’s Attitude Towards the Movement in 
Kashmir and Hyderabad 


Speaking of the attitude of the minority community towards 
the popular movements in the States, Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru 
made it clear that popular movements grew up and spread to 
the masses and in that case these movements naturally and 
inevitably affected the great majority of the population. Under 
such circumstances it was not surprising if these movements 
showed certain communal tinge to begin with. But the fact 
remained that even so they did not cease to be popular move¬ 
ments representing the urge of the masses and their objective 
was national one which would bring relief and progress to 
all .*■ 1 he minority groups would condemn them, he added, 

as communal movements simply because “the minority was 
opposed to freedom and progress and clung on to some petty 
special privileges which it was thought that the present regime 

gave it • Such an attitude on the part of the minority was 
neither rational nor justified. 


Nehru’s Advice to Hindus of Kashmir 


Pandit Nehru’s views on the role of minorities in a freedom 

struggle included, among other things, that the minorities should 

not 6ght for petty claims such as share in administrative jobs, 

etc. He advised the Hindus of Kashmir to give up communal 
Claims and share in services. He said:-^^ 

To Hindus of Kashmir, I would say that they should not 
press for communal claims and share in services. This will 
show a more or less baniapan if they insisted on such claims. 
When revolutions were taking place in different parts of the 
world it did not benefit Hindus to insist for a special share 
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in services. It is always few who brought about revolutions 
in the countries of the world.” 


Resolutions Passed at the Ludhiana States Peoples Conference 

Several resolutions were passed and adopted at the session of 
All India States Peoples Conference, Ludhiana. The most 
important resolution for the people of Jammu and Kashmir 
State was the resolution on Kashmir which marked another 
significant landmark in the political history of the State. The 
resolution on Kashmir was given final shape by the Drafting 
Committee on the basis of several draft resolutions which were 
submitted by the Kashmir leaders either individually or 
collectively by a group of three or four of them. Thus, on 
February 12, 1939, Bakshi Ghulam Mohammad in a letter 
addressed to the General Secretary of the Reception Committee 
had expressed his desire of moving the following resolutions:^^^ 


(1) “The All India States Peoples Conference after a close 
scrutiny of the so-called reforms announced by His 
Highness the Maharaja of Jammu and Kashmir on 
February 11, 1939 completely rejects the proposals as 
worthless. The reforms do not touch the fringe of the 
political problems in the State and do not mark a step 
forward.” 

(2) “The Conference expresses its satisfaction that the 
National Demand is based on democratic principles and 
secures the cultural, linguistic, economic, political and 
religious rights of minorities.” 

(3) “The Conference is satisfied that the movement in the 
State for the attainment of political ideal as embodied 
in the National Demand is national in character 
and spirit.” 


Similarly, Pandit Prem Nath Bazaz, Maulana Moulvi 
Mohammad Syed Masoodi and Khwaja Ghulam Mohammad 
Sadiq sent the following drafts to the Drafting Committee:^^^ 


(1) “The All India States Peoples Conference endorses the 
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National Demand of the Jammu and Kashmir State, 

which embodies a scheme for constitutional reforms in 
the State.” 

(2) “The Conference expresses its satisfaction that National 
Demand is based on democratic principles and ensures 
the cultural, linguistic, economic, political and religious 
rights of minorities.” 

(3) The Conference is glad to note that the movement in 

the State for the attainment of the political ideal as 

embodied in the National Demand is national in 
character and spirit.” 

There was also another draft of resolution on Kashmir.-^^ 
However, the Drafting Committee gave due place to the various 
draft resolutions sent to it, before a final resolution on Kashmir 
was drafted, incorporating many new things in it. The resolu¬ 
tion on Kashmir was moved by Sirazul Hassan Tirmeze and 
seconded by Pandit Jia Lai Kilam, on February 16, 1939 when 

it was passed amid loud cheers and applauses. The resolution 
ran as under:^^^ 

(l) “This Conference expresses its solidarity with the people 

of Jammu and Kashmir State in their struggle for 

responsible Government and gives its support to their 

national demand which embodies changes in political 

and constitutional liberties which are immediately 
necessary. 

The Conference is of opinion that the recent 
constitutional changes announced by the State 
authorities, are entirely unsatisfactory and do not 
ma e any essential difference in the present consti- 
u lona structure of the State which continues to 
e irresponsible. Further that the State is continuing 
Its po icy of suppression indicates that there is no 
essential difference in the attitude of the State 
^war s the movement for freedom and responsible 
overnment. This Conference in particular con- 
emns Notification 19-L which in effect normalises a 
state of Martial Law in the State and enacts the 
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rule of military and police. This notification confers 
powers of arrest and internment of political workers 
by Sub-Inspectors of Police and military oflBcers, 
powers of search without warrant, of confiscation 
of property, of the flogging of political workers, 
fines and long terms of imprisonment without 
proper trial. Such an enactment is an offence to 
all civilized canons of legislation and Government.” 


The resolution on Hyderabad was very skilfully moved by 
the representative of Kashmir, Maulana Mohammad Syeed 
Masoodi. It was seconded by Govindrao Nanalji, President, 
Hyderabad State Congress Committee and supported by Siraj- 
ul-Hassan Tirmizi, Allah Rakha Sagar from Jammu and 
Maulana Habib-Ur-Rehman Ludhianvi. 

Another most important resolution adopted at the Ludhiana 
Conference was the one on the Treaty Rights. The treaties 
which in the past had been made by the paramount power with 
the Princes had been utilized by the latter as an instrument for 
perpetuating autocracy in their States. These treaties had been 
entered into without any reference or regard to the people ot 
the States and applied to them according to the then existing 
circumstances. The contention of the resolution on the Treaty 
Rights was that the treaties made over a century before could 
not be considered binding on the people of the States at a tim® 
when conditions had entirely changed. In fact the treaties 
were used by the paramount power to intervene in the struggle 
for freedom in the States in favour of the Rulers and the 
obligation to protect the people from misrule and oppression 
was ignored. The resolution moved by Rapat Lai Chudgar of 
Rajkot ran:^^^ 


“This congress is strongly of the opinion that these treaties 
should be forthwith ended and being completely out o 
date and inapplicable to the present conditions and it calls 
upon the paramount power to refuse help or protection to 
those rulers who decline to put an end to misrule and who 
attempt to crush the movement for freedom in other 
States.” 
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The Ludhiana States Peoples Conference played a significant 

role in the history of the Kashmir politics in that it brought to 

an end the political isolation of Kashmir by drawing the Kashmir 

movement closer to the mainstream of Indian nationalism. 

Also, the role played by the prominent politicians of Kashmir 

m the proceedings of the Conference was a rich contribution to 
national and secular politics in India. 

Immediately after their return from Ludhiana the leaders 
SrwUhte' acquainting the 

and 1 platform, from which both Hin^ 

and Muslim leaders and political workers addressed the mass 

Z. Th"? A new cadre of nationalists was 

rn. The Kashmir movement identified itself with fho r a 

ntovements of other native States, On M ch 5 93rar 

responsible Government. The resolutiL said:''* ® 

...if some injury or harm is caused tnn^ lu -- 
of the hunger strike which he has started " . ^ ^ 

of making the Ruler of Rajkot State o T Purpose 

his subjects, a great revolution will staT^n 
that, we shall join that storm.” 

All States Peoples Conference at Tripura 

-nth-:t/’outs?de ^ ^ 

opportunity of acquainting ton Cn took the 

Gandhi and Jawaharlal Nehru witif leaders like Mahatma 
the movement in Kashmir n ^>r views regarding 

oured by being asked to ' 14, 1939 he was hon- 

All India States Peoples Tripura Session of 

The Conference was address a Jhanda Chowk. 

Vallabhbhai Patel, Bholahha^ rv ^ /^''^^harlal Nehru, Sardar 
Padhyaya.>*i» in his nresirt Chatto- 

Abdullah warned the Prin address Sheikh Mohammad 

■ ces of the States against the conse- 
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quences of the battle between autocracy and democracy. Pie 
advised all Rajas and Nawabs that they should make use of 
public resources for the welfare of their subjects and that “they 
should not spend money from the State treasuries which are 
filled with the blood and sweat of their poor subjects, for their 
personal dignity and splendour”.^^® He assured the Congress 
leaders that the people of Kashmir would end the politics of 
communalism and reactionarianism, in future, and that they 
“will take rest only after having owned the ideal and basic 

principles of the Indian National Congress”.^ '^ 

During his Punjab tour. Sheikh Mohammad Abdullah was 
invited on various occasions to deliver speeches and acquaint 
the people with his views. In his presidential address to the 
Punjab States Peoples Conference held in the gardens outside 
Mori Gate, he emphasised the anti-imperialist role of the free- 
dom Movements launched by the States’ Peoples. He saia:‘ 

“The struggle in the States is not much against the Princes 
as against the Political Department of the Government of 
India and against the British imperialism.” 

The struggle for freedom fought by the Indian National 
Congress and the freedom movements in the Princely States 
were closely related with each other. This relational aspect 
the struggle for freedom between the Congress and the States 
Peoples was inseparable and one could not be conducte 
smoothly without the aid of the other. The Sheikh said:^^® 

“The State subjects formed the second wheel of the Chariot 
of India's freedom and unless they were strengthened t c 
chariot would not go ahead.” 

Sheikh Abdullah’s Views on the Role of Muslim League Towards 
the States 

After having accepted and adopted the nationalism and secula¬ 
rism of the Indian National Congress as the basis of his own 
and his party’s policy and programme, Sheikh Mohammad 
Abdullah could not see eye to eye with the role of the 
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Muslim League towards the States Like the ^ 

he became abruotiv n Congress leaders. 

League. He regarded the 7^" Muslim 

in the internal affairs of th * Policy of non-interference 

= policy waslS"o defea, r " Such 

movement for which the State d *he freedom 

.«scd .l.cMu,,i:'’4*„f rte^7f rKah''" 

people alone. CritickiL Ih T ” Kashmir State and its 

ference in the internl^ affair of non-inter- 

ernat affairs of the States, the Sheikh said;'^^^ 

“How can we tie ourselves to von ? v 

who m a resolution in Patna threat ' people 

for the Congress in the affairs ofTh 

were in, greater stress the r ^ we 

was ths Congress which voiceTouT^ 

us. Maulana Zafar AH ha • and supported 

declared that the Congress k an" ^ Kapurthala 

‘hey in the League are their friendraS" 

*s right let me say clearly that we e ^ P'‘o‘ectors. If that 

want the present state of affairs to c^ntinue^.”'^***’ 

ment in Ka^hmfrrVhSrMohr''^*^?!"® P®'i‘'cal move- 
there was no material differenceTn^fh argued that 

observation that for the aeSve^enV •''""^h's 

the majority community must win th ° "dia’s independence 
nty. Sheikh Abdullah said:^^^ confidence of the mino- 

“Will anybody tell me how am T 
majority community as Ido in t ^ representing a 

of .he ".iuori.y^„“;ti "'S‘'>»‘'' "I'oonfidence 
Hindus, the Sikhs and others i^ f * .^^.PP®"® be the 

what irreligious act am I * *^"cw 

minorities with me to have .seif f'n ‘rying to take the 

Is it not absurd that what k r ‘be people ? 

the case of Kashmir?*^J ^ here becomes wrong in 

“y ^‘-‘<‘0 Moha™,„ad AbduUah had i„ fac. force- 
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fully preached politics of nationalism and opposed the official 
policy of the Muslim League, regarding it as completely in¬ 
applicable to the problems of the Indian States. But “for 
various reasons a large majority of the educated Muslims in 
India had been alienated by the Congress. This had given 
great strength to the Muslim League. This development affected 
the politics in Jammu and Kashmir also”.^^® The Sheikh’s 
preaching of nationalism cooled down the devotional enthu¬ 
siasm and political spirit among a section of the Muslims 
in Jammu and Kashmir or India. Their indifference to the 
new creed of nationalism increased by the speeches of Moham¬ 
mad Ali^^JittiTah and other leaders of the All India Muslim 
Leagu 



ohammad Ali Jinnah's Opposition to Sheikh Mohammad 
Abdullah’s Nationalism_ 


On April 1,1939 Mohammad Ali Jinnah in his reply to an 
address presented to him by the Kashmiri students at Aligarh 
Muslim University appreciated the person of Sheikh Mohammad 
Abdullah and the sacrifices made by him for his people. But he, 
at the same time, cautioned him against his pro-Congress lean¬ 
ings. For Jinnah the Congress was an enemy of Muslim in¬ 
terests and any friendship between the Congress which accord¬ 
ing to him was a Hindu-ridden political organisation and the 
Muslims was a sheer impossibility. He said:^‘^^ 


I can say with certainty that he (Sheikh Mohammad 
Abdullah) is in the wrong. Having got himself ensnared 

by the Congress which is thoroughly a Hindu organisation, 

he has put the ship of his community in a whirlpool. I 
understand that he is doing this out of ignorance and some 
misunderstanding. But I am fully satisfied that be will soon 
realise his mistake and will return to the right path, and 
will come to know that those whom he is considering 
his friends and at whose beck and call he is acting, are 
not his true friends but his enemies. It is not Sheikh 
Abdullah alone who has become a target of this mistake 
but there are several others like him who have been so 
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deceived and perhaps I too am one of those persons who 
had become once the victim of the same deception.- 


The growing popularity of the Muslim League among the 
educated Muslims in India and the speeches of Jinnah and his 
political colleagues made an impression on the minds of a num¬ 
ber of educated sections of Muslims in the State, with the 

certain forces attempted to counteract Sheikh 
Abdullah’s campaign for nationalism. 

Opposition to Sheikh Mohammad Abdullah and his pro- 
Congress attitude began to be voiced by certain sections of the 
Muslim population in Kashmir also. The most vocal of all the 
sec ions was a group of students who distributed posters and 
painp e s among the people, warning the Muslim masses 

against the turn-coat attitude of their leaders. They exhorted 

e people that they should not get persuaded by the coaxing 

ToSmttliTv the so-called nationalism 

the Al \nV IT Congress, they wanted to establish 

Nabi GnicL"r connection, Khwaja GhulL 

tL mif ^ public meeting at Namchabal, Srinagar. 

made several atf I' ^^^^^onng speakers at the meeting 

Moulvi Mnha Sheikh Mohammad Abdullah and 

mouivi Mohammad Yussuf Shah vir^fu i 

blamed for having created .ehk ^ 

tional strif « k- u u o^*sm among Muslims by their fac- 

S interl •l>«r own 

a conci^l Tr ~ P«“>aal aggrandisement. They had created 

iuse IddmS ,h of M-fi-o 

cause. Addressing the meeting Mr. Gilkar said:^^^ 

blood an^d*'™ea^ed* sacrihces. They have shed their 
reason for xf "'^''^nient out of it. There is no 

there k o„,. _"on-Muslims to suffer for the Muslims. If 


fight 


IQ i^TWr « -- VUW XTA AX 

for him ^”^ong the non-Muslims we shall 

interests of the. X/r tolerate any harm done to the 

yet sufficiently e^uca™d‘'° Muslims are not 

scious as tr» • ■ ^Ley are not politically so con- 
as to dtscnminato between right and wrong. By 
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accepting nationalism they will seek their own destruction. 
Sheikh Mohammad Abdullah is under a wrong impression 
that the Congress and non-Muslims will support him . •. 
Slogans of * Ram Raj” and “Hindu Raj” are still being 
shouted from the Congress platform. If we have to live 
and save the interests of the Muslims, it is then essential that 
we establish a branch of the Muslim League in this State 
and get it affiliated with the All India Muslim League.*’ 

Sirnilarly, Moulvi Mohammad Yussuf Shah opposed the 
nationalism of Sheikh Mohammad Abdullah. He charged 
Ayyenger with the conspiracy of supporting the Congress 
movement in the State of Jammu and Kashmir.^^® A limited 
section of the educated Muslims and Muslim Government 
officials were not in favour of the national secular politics of 
Sheikh Abdullah. According to them the Muslims were not yet 
prepared for responsible Government. They argued that the 
advantages of responsible system of Government were more for 
the non-Muslims than for the Muslims. For them the existence 
of the Muslim Conference was very essential for safeguarding 
the interests of the Muslims which under responsible Govern¬ 
ment would be ignored,”^^^ 

^ The anti-national forces among the Muslims had created mis¬ 
givings in the hearts of the Muslim masses. Attempts were made 
by these forces to dissuade the members of the General Council 
of the Muslim Conference from confirming the resolution which 
the Working Committee had already passed. The situation 
posed severe threat prompting the leaders to quicken the pace of 
rechristening the Muslim Conference. A meeting of the General 
Cou^il was immediately called to approve the resolution. 

neral Council Approves the Resolution 

On April 25, 1939 the General Council of the Muslim Con¬ 
ference met at Mujahid Manzil to consider the situation. But 
while the session was on, a batch of Muslim students from S.P. 
College, Srinagar, appeared on the scene to dissuade the mem¬ 
bers of the General Council from approving the decision of 
the Working Committee. Thereupon the meeting was adjourned 
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to the next day. On April 26, 1939 the General Council ap¬ 
proved the resolution and recommended amendment in the 
name and constitution of the All Jammu and Kashmir Muslim 
Conference in order to enable all progressive elements in the 
State, irrespective of caste and creed, to join the organisation 
for the achievement of responsible Government in the State. 
The General Council further decided “to hold a special session 
of the Conference under the presidentship of Ghulam Moham¬ 
mad Sadiq, ex-Member of the State Assembly, on the 10th and 
11th of June at Srinagar to get the resolution approved by the 
representative gathering”.^^^ A Sub-Committee of three mem¬ 
bers was also appointed with power to coopt for suggesting 

changes in the name and the constitution of the Muslim 
Conference. 


Again, on April 29, 1939, the General Council of the Muslim 
Confeience convened a meeting of its provincial members at 
Mujahid Manzil to consider, again, the question of renaming 
the Conference. In a heated discussion that followed the gene¬ 
ral feeling was that the establishment of a new secular political 
organisation was essential for the wider interests of the people. 
But there were several members such as the labour leader, Khwaja 
Abdul Rehman Dar of Sopore, Moulvi Mohammad Yaqub, 
Khwaja Rehman Dar, etc., who opposed the decision of the 
orking Committee on the ground that Muslims, taken collec- 
ive y. Were yet backward in education and other respects. They 
argued that non-Muslims being sufficiently advanced in every 
pect were in a far excellent position to have access to the 
Government offices. Under these circumstances, they added, 
the rechnstening of the Muslim Conference would never serve 

memhr Muslims. The majority of the 

of thp ^ them and approved the decision 

se<;<?inn f Committee. It was reiterated that a special 


Co herence 


n the light of the ^cision taken by~ThrG;neral 
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G6th and 27th of April 1939, the special session of the AH 
^ammu and Kashmir Muslim Conference was held at the 
Father Masjid, Srinagar, on 10th and 11th June, 1939. The 
session, was attended by one hundred and seventy-eight delegates 
out of the two hundred constituting the total strength of the 
eneral Council. Besides, many persons including some non- 
Muslims were invited as guests to witness the proceedingsT”T1ie 
press, both local and national, was also invited. The session 
was presided over by Khwaja Ghulam Mohammad Sadiq. /—^ 
The special feature that marked the occasion was the organi¬ 
sation of public procession which marched through various 
streets of the city, shouting nationalistic slogans. The streets 
were ‘well decorated with gates named after the Congress 
leaders in British India and also Kashmir leaders”. 

The special session started at the Father Masjid on 10th of 
June, 1939. Maulana Mohammad Syeed Masoodi’s welcome 
address was followed by the presidential address of Khwaja 
Ghulam Mohammad Sadiq. After having dealt with the 
historical events which had led to the foreign domination over 
Kashmir for four hundred years during which period the 
people of Kashmir lived a life of slavery and bondage, Khwaja 
Ghulam Mohammad Sadiq explained the causes which were 
responsible for generating an organised political movement 
arnong the Muslim subjects of the State against the rule of 
injustice and oppression. He said that the freedom movement 
in Kashmir was a part of the world revolution. It was 
naturally a follow-up event of the revolutionary era which had 
transformed the fate of big countries like France and Russia.^^^ 
Referring to the role of the Muslim Conference during the 
preceding eight years of its existence, Mr. Sadiq declared that 
the Conference had always fought for Hindu-Muslim unity. 

Speaking on the resolution for rechristening the Muslim 
Conference, he said:-^^ 

Today, I am sure that this session will, by extending the 
jurisdiction of the Muslim Conference to accommodate forty 
million people of the State within its fold, will with full 
lunity and cooperation pass this resolution...This day will 
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be writtea in golden letters in the history of political rise and 
national life of Jammu and Kashmir... 

^‘You know that by blending ourselves with the All India 
States Peoples Conference, the State of Jammu and Kashmir 
has, in general, proved itself worthy of consideration in the 
political field of India and, in particular, among the native 
States. It is an admitted fact that in politics Kashmir can 
prove its mettle to lead five hundred and sixty-one princely 
states. Thus, today your decision can equally be effective 
right from the boundaries of Ladakh and Gilgit to the 
Cape of Cameron. From the local point of view, you are 
assembled here not only to decide your own fate but also 
the fate of your future generations. If, God forbid, the 
fuss-creating elements of selfishness and reactionarianism, 
or your own lack of wisdom has become the cause of some 
prevarication, then its consequences will have to be borne 
out not only by us but also by our coming generations. I 
am, therefore, sure that each one of you, who has come 
ere with a passion in his heart for the exaltation of his 
nation and the country, will take some such decision as a 
result of which our country will be looked at with great 
honour by the whole world and that our future will carry 
us to the goal of freedom, eminence and progress.” 

followed by Sheikh Mohammad 
ah s reading out to the delegates the message of greetings 

received for the occasion. Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru in his 
message had said:”^® 

♦ * to your Conference. Trust it will base itself 

on nationalism and help in bringing freedom to all people 
in Kashmir.” 

Moving the Resolution 

crucial and important phase in the special session was 
Syeed°Masoodi” resolution by Maulana Mohammad 
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This special session of the All Jammu and Kashmir 
Muslim Conference, convened in connection with the changes 
in the name and Constitution of this Conference, approves 
as confirmed and ratified by the General Council in its 
meeting held on April 27 and the resolution No. 5 passed 
by the Working Committee of the Muslim Conference in 
its meeting held on June 28, 1938, and resolves that, in. 
future, the name of this Conference will be the All Jammu 
and Kashmir National Conference. The special session 
further resolves that every adult person in the Jammu and 
Kashmir State, man or woman, can become its member 
irrespective of religion, caste, race and colour: 


‘ Provided that, the achievement of individual liberty and 
the establishment of responsible Government are considered 
as an ideal by every such member. 

“Again, this special session resolves that until the forth¬ 
coming annual session of the Conference, the present 
members and office-bearers of the Working Committee and 
the General Council of the Muslim Conference and the 
delegates of the special session, and the new members of 
the Sub-Committees of the Conference, without fulfilling 
the requirements and conditions of the basic Constitution, 
shall be deemed to be the members of the All Jammu and 

Kashmir National Conference, and shall, in that capacity, 
perform their duties.” 


The resolution was thoroughly debated and discussed. Every 
lumber was free to express his opinion. The following were 
tne arguments advanced in favour of and against the resolution: 

Arguments in Support of the Resolution 

The arguments in support of the resolution were sent forward 
by the leading members of the Muslim Conference. Maulana 
Nlohammad Syeed Masoodi’s arguments were more in the 
nature of religious appeal. He argued that Islam permitted 
Muslims to enter into an alliance, truce or treaty with non- 
Muslims in political matters; and by doing so they were not 



committing any irreligious 
argued:^^® 
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First, in the Holy Quran God ordained Prophet Mohammad 
(peace be on his soul) that those non-Muslims who seek to 
make an alliance, conciliation or amity with Muslims, should 
be permitted to do so and such peace or alliance should be 
made with them. The treaty entered into with the Jews of 
Medina by the Prophet and the Peace Treaty made by him with 
the Quraish at Hudiabiya,^®^ and the waging of the Jehad 
(holy war) by the Prophet in support of non-Muslim tribe 
against the Quraish for their violation of the truce of Hudiabiy^, ' 
were cited as examples. 

Secondly, the practice adopted in the modern age by the 
Government of the Muslim countries such as Turkey, Egy^t, 
Iraq, Iran and Afghanistan with respect to the minorities was 
also advanced as an argument in support of the resolution by 
the mover. He told the delegates that the cordial relations 
established by the Muslims in Palestine with the Arab 
Christians with marvellous results was an example for the 
Muslims in Kashmir. 

Thirdly, the desire of four million people of Kashmir to 
establish a responsible Government in the State, and the 
experience of the last eight years’struggle for the achievement 
of that goal indicated that there was no way of success other 
than a united struggle under a common political organisation. 

In his concluding remarks the mover of the resolution pointed 

out the importance of Kashmir in general frame of India’s 
physical structure. He said:^^® 


“ You know that the people of Kashmir constitute the brain 
o n la. you look at the map of India, you will see, 
according to rank or degree, Afghanistan form its rights 
hand, Nepal and Bhutan, the left hand, the Punjab and 
ajast an its c est, loaded with spirit and enthusiasm, and 
Madras and Burma are its feet. When you look at this 
entire body structure of India, you will find that only Kashmir 

b<‘rp form^*i, ^ of brain, and you, who are assembled 
> t e crux of this brain. I, therefore, request you. 
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that by passing unanimously the resolution, aiming at 
changing the Muslim Conference into a common political 
organisation for four million people of the Jammu and 

Kashmir State, you will certainly give the proof of your 
superior wisdom and sagacity.’* 

The resolution was supported by Choudhary Ghulam Abbas. 
In his supporting remarks, the Choudhary explained the need 
for changing the parent organisation into a new one. He said 
that the politics in the State in 1931 was in its infancy. The 
garb which was proposed for that politics had become outworn 
and threadbare under the changed circumstances. He said:^^^ 

“...Now, the time has come when we should discard the 
old and decayed mantle and tear it to pieces, and make 
arrangements for a new guise, according to the body of the 
present politics which has grown young.” 

Expressing his views about the future politics in Kashmir, 
Choudhary Ghulam Abbas was rational and realistic in his 
approach. His theme of arguments was that the people as 
well as their associations must change with the changing times. 
To make adjustments to the changed times was the need of 
the time in the light of increased demands and new urges of 
the people. Supporting the Resolution on this contention, the 
Choudhary said:^^^ 

4 

“...At times of change, the circumstances and the surround¬ 
ings also change. The position of the associations can be 
compared to children who grow with the passage of time. 
Whatever we did so far was well and good but now our 
needs have increased and to put an end to the unresponsive 
character of the Government, it has become necessary to 
bring all the communities on a common platform.” 

Referring to the opponents of change, the Choudhary held 
the conservative and reactionary elements of the Muslim com¬ 
munity responsible for opposing the move to change the name 
of the Muslim Conference. These opponents of change, he 
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held, were the same person who had been opposing the Muslim 
Conference. Similarly, the Choudhary did not spare the 
Government. He held the government machinery reponsible 
for not only opposing the renaming of the Muslim Conference 
but also supporting the reactionaries fordoing the same The 
Government opposed the change because it feared that in case 
the change was effected the people would succeed in their 
struggle for the attainment of Responsible Government. To 
those opponents of change who blamed Sheikh Mohammad 
Abdullah and his colleagues that they had sold themselves to 

the Congress and became the disciples of Gandhiii 
Chaudhary said:**^® 


Alter eight years’ labour, we ought to be addressing the 
Hindus instead of Muslims. But the opposition of the 
Muslim reactionaries compelled us that we should convince 
them by sufficient proofs and arguments...! feel regret when 
I see that we have wasted our time...We have ploughed the 

desert and barren and incultivable land. ..The complaints of 

our opponents are meaningless. They were opposed to us 

in the past as they are at present. We are blamed that we 

are the followers of Gandhiji. But I say that we follow 
none, but the Holy Quran and the Prophet. We have 
place of eminence as a leader of India. But the statements 
issued by Gandhiji regarding the recent events in Travancore 

and Rajkot are disappointing. His opinion is that people 

mng m Indian States should strive for agreements wkh 

applications and suppli- 
ations to Mr. Ayycngar for our demands. We will secure 

our rights bravely and courageously. You should not expect 

us to become followers of Gandhiji but in so far as his 

followers are concerned, we have the same place for them as 

we have for those who do not agree with him.” 

Dealing with those who believpH -r 
Choudhary Ghulam Abbas told tv, ^ Two-nation theory, 
being dona wa<t nr^tn- ^ delegates that what was 

Ali Jinnah hari i contrary to what Mr. Mohammad 

All Jinnah had already expressed. He said;^^^ 
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“I think Mr. Jinnah is a capable politician...It is his view 
that the majority should gain the confidence of the minority. 
At this moment, we are pursuing the same policy...If 
Muslim League wishes to render help in our joint demands, 
we will be ready to accept it but we will not be prepared 
to sell our freedom of conscience to any outside organi¬ 
sation.” 

i 

Choudhary Ghulam Abbas appealed to the delegates that 
they should use their vote without any let or hindrance. He 
also advised them not to be misled by slogans of Islam-in- 
danger raised by the reactionaries. Such slogans, he said, were 
used only to hinder the process of progress and advancement. 

The Choudhary’s views about the future politics of Kashmir 
was based on his rational and realistic approach. He was not 
pessimistic about the past politics. He held that the growth 
and development of the political movement since 1931 was 
good. But as the times changed, the circumstances and asso¬ 
ciations also changed and the need of the time was to adjust to 
the changed times. 

The next leading politician to support the resolution was 
Mirza Mohammad Afzal Beg. He told the Muslims that it 
was their duty to win the confidence of minorities because they, 
even if twenty per cent, formed a harmful opposition. Refer¬ 
ring to the State of Rajkot Mr. Beg told the delegates that the 
responsible Government in the State could not be achieved by 
the majority owing to the vicious attitude of the minority. 
Appealing to the delegates to favour the change in the name of 
the Muslim Conference, he said that Hindus and Sikhs might 
be given a chance to make sacrifice, under a united political 
organisation, for the cause of the country’s freedom. He also 
exploited the treaty of Hudiabiya to convince the delegates of 
the reasonability of the change in the name and the constitu¬ 
tion of the Muslim Conference. He said;**® 

‘‘At the time of the treaty made between the Muslims and 
the non-Muslims, Prophet Mohammad (peace be upon him) 
went to this extent that he deleted the word ‘‘Rasool” 
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which was appended to his name, from the documents of the 
treaty.” 

Mirza Mohammad Afzal Beg was followed by Allah Rak ha 
Sagar who supported the Resolution on secular basis. While 
addressing to the delegates at special session, Mr. Sagar 
explained that politics would be correctly approached only 
when it was seperated from religion. By mixing religion with 
politics, he said, “We only make controversial a very sacred 
thing (religion). We should not use religion in a manner it 
creates difficulties in our day to day life.”^^ Mr. Sagar made 
It abundantly clear that the sphere of politics had so tremen¬ 
dously increased that it was very difficult for the people of the 
State to confine themselves to the sphere which they had 
chosen for themselves eight years ago. The need of the hour 
was, therefore, the owning of a policy of nationalism. He 


India or Kashmir of today cannot move ahead without 
accepting Nationalism. Nationalism is the best way of 
doing full justice to the minorities and we shall not only be 

defending our Islamic heritage but shall also be defending 
the rights of non-Muslims.” 

Arguments Against the Resolution 

All was not smooth at the special session of the Muslim 
pnference. Some of the delegates had “privately expressed 
fears about the future of the political movement after the 
change was effected”.=^« However, these fears were discussed 

the iTne ‘heir minds. They ultimately toed 

the line of pro-changers. But there were some others who 

were adamant m their point of view about the change Thus 

Sart’l" « "’'ground 

that Hiadu-MuslL M ‘ 

already advanced a 

ucdtion and as such, would have an 
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edge over Muslims under the responsible Government. It was 
also said that the Hindu money-lenders of the Jammu province 
opposed nationalism in the State. 

Referring to the attitude of non-Muslims towards the 
freedom struggle, Choudhary Hamid-Ullah Khan said:^^® 


“Whatever has been gained by Muslims so far has been due 
to the efforts of the Muslim Conference. National Con¬ 
ference will not be able to work for Muslims...The polifics of 
Kashmiri Pandits is confined to service alone; it is, there¬ 
fore, futile to expect cooperation from them. Those who 
are joining our ranks do not command the confidence of 
their community... 

“There can be unity between the weak and the strong. 
They cannot march together. In Jammu we have Hindu 
money-lenders while Muslims constitute the poor peasantry. 
Unity among them is impossible. Rajputs pride themselves 
to be rulers; they do not, therefore, feel any need for 

I 

unity; that is why no other nation is coming forward by 
an inch. How then are you going ahead by changing your 
organisation?” 


This contention was supported by Moulvi Rafi-ud-Din. 
Similarly Ghulam Hyder Khan, the editor of the “Naujawan”, 
was not in favour of disbanding the All Jammu and Kashmir 
Muslim Conference. Expressing his willingness for the esta¬ 
blishment of a national political forum, Mr. Hyder wanted that 
the new National Conference be established without disbanding 
the parent organisation. 

The special session was thrown open to non-Muslim leaders 
also and they were also given opportunity to address the dele¬ 
gates. Pandit Prem Nath Bazaz was the first non-Muslim leader 
who in his speech said:^^^ 


“I have never been so happy as I am today; it is so over¬ 
whelming that it is not possible for me to express myself 
coherently and with ease. From the very beginning, it has 
been my longing to bring all the communities on a common 
platform. Whenever I used to express these views to tny 
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friends, they used to laugh at me but Sheikh Moliammad 

Abdullah used to say that unity will be achieved, thougli, 
progressively and slowly...” 

While addressing the special session. Pandit Jia Lai Kilam 
criticised both the Hindu and Muslim communal organisations 
on the ground that such organisations were always detrimental 
to the cause of secularism and nationalism. He said:-'- 

We can seek assistance from any outside organisation which 
is prepared to do so without any strings but .we will not 

take any assistance from any one if it is the Muslim League 

or the Hindu Maha Sabha because while the former demands 
the partition of our motherland, the latter -skks to establish 
Hindu Raj. However, if parties like Ahriars or Jamiat-Ul- 
Ulema wish to help us, we shall accept it.f’ 

I 

/ . / 

oting on the resolution took place whdn both' views, for 

the . delegates. Sheikh Mohammad 
u a rought the discussion to an end bsy asking the dele- 

their votes. (|One hundred and sleventy-five delegates 

iovn.i ' against. Anddst applause and 

Ght.i President of-the special session, Khwaja 

betw^t*!! ‘‘""o^Jtced a/. 1.45 in the night 

land ir ‘ June, 1939, that ithe resolution was a 

It 'Story of the freedom mo^/ement in Kashmir. 

Muslim Conf ^ ^ ^ ^l^issolution of the All 5jammu and Kashmir 

time her Id ^ >ear/s, and at the same 

National Conf * [Jammu and Kashmir 

iNational Conference, coming into existence [, 

Immediate Changes ^ 





The following were the immediate changes ej 


ffected:, 


(i) 


The All Jammu and Kashmir -Mushim .Conference was 
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.Traced by the All Jammu and Kashmir National 
Conference. 

liy^he Muslim Conference had under its control several 
mosques and religious places. These could not' be 
retained by the National Conference. So according to 
the recommendations of a Sub committee the National 
Conference ceased to have the right of keeping under 
its control mosques, etc., and a Muslim Waqt for that 


purpose was created.^®*® 

/The President of the All Jammu and Kashmir National 
"iConference, Sheikh Mohammad Abdullah, nominated a 
Working Committee of twenty-one members and a 


General Council of fifty-one members. These two 
committees were to function till the forthcoming first 
annual session of the National Conference to be held at 

Anantnag.^®* 

(iv) The membters of the Jammu and Kashmir National 
Conferenc^ were required to take the following oath:*“ 

i 


• - -“-We-ob .o^th_dcclare that we will maintain the unity 
among' the different classes of the people and offer 
every possible sacrifice for the attainment of liberty 
and res^ponsible Government in the State.” 
,(y)^'''t'he green fl[ag with the crescent in the middle, whic 
/ // was the pa-rty flag of the Muslim Conference, was dis- 
j yV ^^rded and i<t was replaced by a red flag with a plough 

the middlje- 

^The transformation <f)f Muslim Conference into National Con¬ 
ference was a greatj contribution of the Kashmir movement to 
secular politics in ll ndia. Thus, did the anti-despotic, anti- 
colonial and radically^ progressive movement, which the Muslim 
Conference had launefhed and gradually evolved, take a funda¬ 
mental national direc'^tioiM As an integral part of Indian libera¬ 
tion movement led |*by 'the - Indian National Congress, the 
movement for freedci''m in Kashmir, strove and struggled for 
national emancipatiorf from the alien domination of the British 
and the destruction or their colonial framework in the Indian 
States. 
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The Mirwaiz was nicknamed Bakra which in Kashmiri means Goat. 

Since the Mirwaiz wore a long beard he was likened to the goat. 
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Sumtnary and Conclusion 



he basic cause of a people’s unrest throughout the world has 
been socio-economic and political. The natural urge of a 

his cnviron- 

SrbeH h f 1 °'"" equilibrium is 

he Jrt! to® ^ u «>f‘>J«ary that 

iLn ? r himself from the fetters may be even the 

imposition of an alien way of life. J) —^ 

folLwJ Jammu and Kashmir also 

followed on those very lines and was the outcome of economic 

xploitation. social maladjustment and political domination of 

Kashmir? ' u Jammu and 

amonT /r T" " r to generate 

iuk was 7 « "o doubt that the Dogra 

thev yZ . predecessors in that 

a central! modern lines, establishing 

of education • g°'^®'’nment; permitting the western system 

and canals and" colleges; constructing roads 

new shape to the'Sate"!!^® certainly a 

M QJall the subjects, 

the total "rv. 1 **^ community who constitute d 77.4 per cent of 

A humiliatrn7*diJcrimiW*^** suffered most miserably. 

•aun„ discrimination was often meted out to the 
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Kashmiris whom the Dogras regarded as purchased serfs 
and who were required, under all circumstances, to pay 
an unswerving loyalty to the State as well as its ruler. 
This state of their existence had made the Kashmiris in general 
and the Kashmiri Muslims in particular, restive for self- 
identity with the corresponding growth of consciousness and 


awakening in the entire Indian subcontinent. 

The^^.,reasseiliQn _pf the Kashmiris was thus a historical 
necessity. This necessity, in turn, gave rise to a vigorous 
battle for self-identity of the people under an imposed political 
system which had rendered them not only sullen and s ubmissive 
but a'so reduced them to the status of sfrangersTh their own 
homeland. This self-reassertion was first expressed, in an 
organised manner, through a process of self-examination and 
self criticism of their respective communities • y both the 
Hindus and the Muslims. The result of this self-realisation 
was the birth of socio-religious reform movements in the 
State with a view to bringing about a change in the outlook 
of the members of their own communities, the need of the 


time being to rid the society from medieval ^^^o bscurantisni, 
to enable the social organism to adjust itself to the change 
times and situations which the western rationalism in Indian 
subcontinent had to an appreciable extent affected and influence 
of which was also being felt in the Jammu and. Kashmir State. 

Thus the reform movements started by the Hindus ^ ^ 
Muslims of Kashmir in the 20th century corresponded to 


similar movements started by the leaders of the reform move 
ments in 19th century British India. These .movements m 
Kashmir strove to bring about a change in the socio- religious 
outlook of the two communities. These movements brought home 
upon their respective followers that the outmoded social customs 
and practices that had been observed or traditionally accepted as 
norms in the name of religions were not only irrational an 
unlawful but also the cause of their weakness as well as socia 
and economic inequality. By preaching reforms, the social refor¬ 
mers of both the communities adopted certain similar methods. 
Both oftheni advocated a change.aiming at securing cohesion, 
unity, cooperation, fellow-feeling etc., among the members o 
iheir respective communities. But the two communities, at tne 
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same time, followed two separate lines of thought and action. 
Both of them used religion as a motivating force for social 
activity. The Hindus advocated the cause of “Hindu Sangathan” 
and the Muslims the brotherhood of Islam. The Muslims laid 
stress on the concepts of self-respect, self-reliance and self-help 
as the main weapons with which they could free themselves 
from ignorance and inarticulate sulferings. The chief objective 
of th i mission was to secure self-identity so that they obtained 
for themselves an honourable status in social, economic and 
political spheres which under the then prevailing system was 
almost denied to them. The socio-religious reform movements 
were, Uierefore. naturally connected with economic and political 
objectives and were interdependent. They generated both 
social consciousness and political awakening and played an 
iniportant part in the history of the people of the State. Religion 
played an exceptional role in mobilising social forces and in 
rousing them to a sense of awakening. This role played by 
re ipon was significant in that it ultimately paved the way for 
anu-feudal and anti-colonial trends in the political movement. 

socio-economic and political situation since 
1848 to 931 has already been revealed in the presmt study » 

The people m general and the Muslim masses in particular 

PrTnrr° the feudal and despotic rule of the Dogra 

mitocrn A resentment against the Dogra 

^itocracy and its related institutions was exhibited by the 

Muslim subjects at several times^ and each time they were 
trarThevft'r* the military 

ship during the first three decades of the present century not 

MuslimriTI awakening among the 

ushms but also made them fight for their socio-economic and 

p itical rights. For the achievement of their goal the Muslim 

though some times, under dire circumstances, the Muslim masse 

marked .he epeeki ^" 1 ,^ 0 ^ confroatation 

achievement of (heir rights durio. th ^fasgle for the 

ccnturv 3 Tuic during the twenties of the pre.sent 

product of interplay of a numhf.r rstruggle was the 

F y a number of historical antecedents 
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forces and factors which had been generated by the feudalistic 
social and economic order and despotic rule of ihe Dogras. 
Also, the political events in British India during this period 
had a tremendous impact on the people of Kashmir. Under 
such circumstances, the people could no longer live in isolation 
when the surging waves of a revolutionary storm were nioving 
fast against the rocks of British imperialism in India. Influenced 
as they were by the political upheavals in British India, the 
people of Kashmir also chose the path of a revolutionary 
struggle for their own emancipation from the shackles of an 
imposed political system. The initiative in this open struggle 
lay with the majority of the population—the Muslim subjects 
of the State. 

The July 13, 1931 was not a totally new event in the history 
of the freedom struggle in Kashmir. It was, in fact, the nadir 
point of the erstwhile struggles launched by the Muslim subjects 
in one form or the other. The July 13, 1931 assumes impor¬ 
tance and uniqueness in that the movement was conducted 
organisedly with a definite objective and purpose. Its mam 
purpose was to secure justice for downtrodden aud subdued 
humanity. The political goal of the movement was to secure 
to the people of the State liberty—social, political and economic. 
It was, therefore, a war between the exploiter and the exploite , 
the oppressor and tlie oppressed and the master and the under¬ 
dog. The means employed to achieve the end was not based 
on any particular philosophy or ideology. That every thing is 
fair in love and war, appears to have been the main principle 
of the revolutionaries at the moment. It was love for human- 
values, for freedom of man from despotic rule, for free an 
fearless life and elementary rights of liberty for the down¬ 
trodden. It was a war against all those who were friends o 
despotism, autocracy, feudalism and the developing capitalism. 
Religion, as means employed, played a very significant role in 
the revolutionary process. 

It is a matter of day to day experience and common know 
ledge that when a country or a people fight national struggles, 
their slogans, their use of political symbols, their approach an 
even their mode of agitation are based on their beliefs an 
institutions, practices and practicability of the situation. There- 
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fore the hlamic touch and Muslim colour of the struggle for 
freedom in Jammu and Kashmir State from 1931 to June, 1939 
was but natural. This did not, however, make the movement 
in any sense communal. History stands witness to the fact 
t at when a people are helpless and submissive, living a life of 
misery, poverty, serfdom and sufferings under an imposed 
pohtical system, religion becomes a vital force with the oppressed, 
t IS an expression of the distressed state of mind and a protest 
against oppression and exploitation. Marx has said:^ 


Religion IS the sigh of the oppressed creature, the heart of 

a heartless world, just as it is the soul of the soulless 
conditions.” 


Again, Federic ^!es, in his Dialectics of Nature, quoting Karl 
Marx, says that religion is the protest against the real misery of 
the world and a protest against the inhumanity of the feudal 
oppression." Under conditions prevailing in feudal-ridden 
society characterised by medieval obscurantism, religion becomes 
a social force and acquires the social attributes. It positively 
plays a contributory role in the life history of a people. Viewed 
rom this point of view, the role played by religion as a contri- 

Li ‘■‘•eedom struggle of the State against the 

s of autocracy and irresponsible governmental system was 
not communally-oriented based on a particular religious ideology 
as the movement has been dubbed by certain quarters, especially 
non-Mushm subjects of the State. Thus the question regarding 

. ® nature and character of the movement requires a 

thorough and careful examination. 

The freedom movement in Kashmir^as started in an 
organised way by the majority population—the Muslim subjects 

banner of I’ll movement was conducted under the 

Certain r r*""* Muslim Conference, 

use of well as symbols were also made 

Ho« ♦ beginning of the movement by the Muslims. But 
s It mean that the movement was communal? Many alle- 

munaTr®'^® levelled against the Muslims to prove the com- 

of tht movement. It was alleged that the aim 

of the agitators was to dethrone the Hindu ruler of the State 
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and establish in his place the Muslim rule. But this was not a 
fact. It is true that “thouheen-i-Quran” in Jammu gave birth 
to an open confrontation between the Muslim subjects and the 
Government and “the Quran and Islam” became a unifying 
force in all villages, towns and cities among the Muslims who 
were hitherto scattered, sullen and submissive. Religion this 
time gave the Muslims a spirit of valour, a feeling of oneness, 
a sense of self-realisation and, ultimately, a power and strength 
to resistance against the forces of oppression and exploitation. 
It played a role which was essentially anti-feudal and anti- 
autocratic in character. Religion, as a political weapon, was 
used for the achievement of political freedom and justice for 
human beings. Its progressive character was manifest in that 
while the Muslims demanded freedom and justice, they did 
not, however, base these demands on any religious grounds. 
Their demands for democratisation of political institutions of 
the State^ were not communal but secular and national in 
character. It was because of this revolutionary programme for 
the attainment of freedom and democracy that the movement 
became not only popular with the Muslim masses but gained 
momentum in a very short period of time. It is, therefore, 
wrong to suppose that the movement was a preplanned con¬ 
spiracy against the Hindu ruler of the State and his Hindu 
subjects. Had it been so there would have never occurred 
schisms among the ranks of the Muslim leadership on the 
ideological basis just a little later after the movement had been 
started. According to P.N. Bazaz, “the 1931 revolution was 
not a communal disturbance; it should be called a national 

revolt because it broke the chains of slavery...”^ 

It has been revealed® that in its initial stage the movement 
for freedom was spearheaded by heterogeneous elements of the 
Muslim community, representing the modern school of thought 
and the old school of conservative orthodoxy of the upper 
class. But it was the vocal and revolutionary midddle class 
which remained support of the movement till 1933. It nl^^ 
fell on the shoulders of the middle-class to lead the movement 
on the principles of secularism, nationalism and democracy to 
its final destination. It had the good fortune of finding the 
charismatic leadership of Sheikh Mohammad Abdullah suppor- 
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ted by the radical force of ths Muslim Conference that had 
risen to the political prominence through their revolutionary 
role, courage to face boldly the consequences of their political 
action as also through their advanced outlook on social politi¬ 
cal and economic life of the society to see that the freedom 
movement was at no cost permitted to become either the 

victim of communalism or the hot-bed of communal politics of 

factionalism among its own ranks whenever it raised its ugly 
head. Moreover, the factionalism of religious orthodoxy with 
ts stress only on the Muslim rights and Islamic touches was 
pposed tooth and nail throughout its political career by the 
modern, progressive and radical Muslim school of thought. 

iBesides, from 1933 onwards the freedom struggle underwent 

, 7 I"”" low=r-classes, 

fn^viteV^t^t'’ M Thr^al-^an": 

invited the non-Muslims to join the Muslims and m^e a 

cpmoa causa with them against a common enemy-the rule 

of autocracy. Not only the e,Kploit«tive character of the 

pobtico-economic system of the Dogra rule based on feudal 

n ations but also the imperialistic rule of the British in 
e”rer"Trer?" Muslim 

society and itrevt 'vith the nature of class- 

massed i^ ter^s 

and the propertyless. tL benlfill h“h 11' 

speeches long befofe the M^slim'^Con?"^^"^ 

into National Conferenr-» '^“slim Conference was converted 

been broadening the Coaference had 

^ ISSle^r Mu"sL'“ r 

the movement into the directin e streamlining 

at the same time, purging the^ nationalism, it was, 

P rging the movement of all those anti- 
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secular elements within its ranks that had been creating hurdle! 
in the way of secularisation of politics. Thus, by 1936 the 
Conference succeeded in ousting from the movement the religious 
orthodoxy belonging to the old school of thought. The other 
proof of non-communal character of the Muslim Conference 
was its love for secular politics The Conference gave full 
support to all those progressive forces whose ideology also 
aimed at the achievement of responsible government based on 
principles of democracy and nationalism. The Muslim Con¬ 
ference not only welcomed the emergence of the Kashmir 
Youth League, Mazdoor Sabha, Kisan Sabha and Student 
Federations but also encouraged the growth of such political 
developments by actively participating in these movements. But 
for the support of the Muslim Conference, the emergence as 
well as the success of these movements would have been 
impossible. 

The critics of the Muslim Conference had also held the 
opinion about the communal character of the movement on the 
ground that the movement was inspired and supported by the 
forces of Muslim coramunalism from outside the State. They 
also held that there was communist hand behind the move¬ 
ment. Both these views are not only contradictory but also 
groundless. It has been shown® that two main Muslim organi- 
sations, the Ahmadiyas, a non-political and a religious organi¬ 
sation and the Majlis-i-Ahrar-i*Hind, were active supporters 
of the movement. But their support was not based on any 
communal ideology. It was a moral support based on humani¬ 
tarian principles. Both these organisations supported the 
Kashmir Muslim’s demand for democratic rights and th^ 
establishment of a responsible government under the Maharaja s 
rule in Kashmir. 

So far as the Ahmadiyas were concerned, they never believed 
in or preached communalism to the Muslims of Kashmir- 
Even in secular politics the Ahmadiyas believed in “the virtue 
of forbearance declaring that the very religion for which they 
fought forbade them (Muslims) to quarrel. To say that 
Hinduism was any religion born in India was to sacrifice 
religious consciousness at the political altar. Every true 
Muslim was born for the good of God’s creatures and, he was 
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to serve the neighbour of his kin as well as his neighbour.”'" 
It is to be noted that so long as the Ahmadiyas were sincerely 
partieipating in the movement they played an excellent role 
but the moment their religious outlook did not find favour 
with the secular trend of the Muslim Conference they were 
expelled from the Muslim Conference. 

Similarly, the support extended by the Ahrars to the free¬ 
dom struggle was also not based on communal considerations. 


The Ahrars were politically secular nationalists who had 
worked hand and glove with Gandhiji’s Civil Disobedience 
M)venientand had sulfered imprisonment for the cause of 
India’s freedom. It was thj Ahrar leadership that was mainly 
responsible for and instrumental in helping the movement on 
secular principles. They had officially declared that their sup¬ 
port to the Muslims of Kashmir for the attainment of respon¬ 
sible government in the State did never mean the dethronement of 
the ruler. It was the political creed of the Ahrars to help the 
growth of Hi idu-Muslim unity and as such they had instructed 
t.ie Muslim leadership of Kashmir movement to adhere to the 
same without any let or hindrance. It was, therefore, surprising 
on the part of those who characterised Ahrars as commnnalists. 
fhe non-Mushms, it appears, were, in fact, ignorant about the 
.deolog.cal conviction of the Ahrar politics and only by figment 
. o t eir imaoination they called them communalists and Kashmir 
Heedom movement as communal movemem? How could one 
deny the fact that Maulana Haib-ur-Rehman Ludhiyanvi was 
one of the irnportant participants in the Ludhiana States Peoples 
onfe/ence that supported the resolution on Kashmir ? The role 

ruJe of British imperialism in 
ndia can not be easily set aside. By their activities, the 

Ahrars contributed a great deal of secular content to the frec- 
oom movement in Kashmir. 

The allegation that the freedom 
communist hand behind it is also 

aL._. K m IllC 1 UCl ilUpCctl 5 

frr, I iutellectuals must have received inspiration 

rom Indian Communists or Socialists or their ideologies and 

^ progressive approach to the 

discussedi^*^!?-^^ during the actual struggle. It has been 

that the young Muslim radicals without being 


movement in Kashmir had 
baseless. The fact appears 
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communists or socialists or subscribing convictionally to those 
ideologies, played both anti-feudal and anti-imperialist role 
during 1933-1934. This radical role of the Muslim youngmen was 
a positive contribution to the development of progressive ideas 
which during the second-half of the thirties of the present century 
gained more and more momentum when both Muslim and non- 
Muslim youngmen actually not only came in direct contact with 
men like Dr. K.M. Ashraf and received instructions as to how 
the movement should take its course on progressive lines. This 
was a great achievement on the part of the people of Kashmir. 
To ascribe the communist touch to the movement as early as 
1931 by the non-Muslims was to present the struggle forfreedom, 
led by the Muslims against the Government of the Maharaja as 
well as the British Government in India as anti imperialists and 
anti-Maharaja was aimed at seeing the movement crushed because 
both the British Government and the Maharaja were staunch anti¬ 
communists. This attitude of non-Muslims created hurdles in the 
path of the freedom struggle. The non-Muslims were not pre¬ 
pared to accept the movement to be led by the Muslims. 

^The most glaring proof of the secular and non-communa 

character of the freedom movement was exhibited by the Muslims 
at the time of conversion of the movement from “Muslim 
Conference” into “National Conference” and before it was 
actually converted into a secular body, the Muslim Conference 
had already set its boat to sail on the waves of nationalism, 
democracy and responsible government. It advocated Hindu- 
Muslim unity and consolidation of all democratic forces for a 
united acti:n. Not only this, the leadership of the Conference 
opposed and criticised the All India Muslim League. It is to be 
remembered that non-Muslims were placed in comparatively a 
far better position, economically and educationally, than the 
Muslims. This position had obtained for them a status o 
superiority over the majority population —the Muslim subjects 
of the State. The non-Muslims also enjoyed the privileges o 
sharing the administrative responsibility and this power was 
a great iaslru nent in their hands to make their importance 
being felt by the Muslims and other weaker sections of their 
own community. In order to retain this position, without 
being challenged or interfered, the non-Muslims allied them- 
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selves with the ruling machinery of the State. Whenever they 
felt any threat to their service interests, they would feel thorny 
and restive. On the basis of their religious affinity with the 
ruler, the Hindus thought that their interests (social, political, 
religious, economic and cultural) would be best protected under 
the rule of the Maharaja alone. These considerations 


were uppermost in their minds aud any other alternative 
system, they deemed, would affect their interests abnormally. 
That is the reason why when the Muslim masses rose against 
the irresponsibly governed State in 1931. the non-Muslims, 
instead of identifying themselves with the popular upsurge or 
instead of adopting an attitude of neutrality, stood against it. 

The Hindu mind was obsessed with the fear of the majority 
rule in the event the demands and rights were granted to the 
Muslims and the responsible government established in the 
State. Like the Muslim separatists in British India, the non- 
Mushms in Kashmir showed, therefore, an attitude of 
reactionarianism and antagonism towards the popular move¬ 
ment for freedom and democracy. The fear of Muslim 
dominance always haunted them, making them perturbed, 
as to their then existing positions in the administrative 
hierarchy as well as their future security. It was mainly 
this fear which made them oppose the freedom movement 
^d characterise it as communal and aiming at establishing 

of *<^ashmir. At every stage the attempt 

whi^h ‘ to oppose the Muslim demands 

Hindu ^ character. On the other hand, the 

nf presented to the Maharaja or his Government 

were of sectional character, consisting of such undemocratic 
and reactionary demands as the establishment of an Assembly 

the allotment of more than half of 

lhlffi?o"nlv s non-Muslim communities, enfran- 

the adult ff population, opposition to 

Qualificaf property and educational 

demlndelTh enfranchisement. The non-Muslims also 

to their r ^ protection and various other safeguards relating 

culture religious places; language, literature, and 

on n -A ^ '^'ays expressed their loyalty to the ruler more 
onsiderations of religious affinity with him-a Hindu ruler 
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of a Hindu State—particularly propagated by the All India 
Hindu Maha Ssbha. Was not this attitude of the non-Muslims 
in terms of political behaviour sectarian as well as reactionary? 
It exhibited their narrow-minded political outlook, hindering 
the progress of freedom movement in the State. Vinayak N. 
Mehta, Minister of Revenue and Development under Maharaja 
Hari Singh’s rule wrote;'® 


“...The importance of the politician here also has not shed 
his political milk teeth. Yet is a menace. I talk to them 
like a Neeta...We have a triangular contest here; the 
Kashmiri Pandits, the Jammu country Hindus and extra- 
territorially galvanised Muslims. I am trying my best to 
remove friction and create harmony. The result can be 
only a measure of the honesty of my purpose. I have tried 
to put my heart in the Pandit community. They leel they 
were iadispensable once and they are wanted nowhere, t 
is the feeling of being disinterested in your own home. The 
fact is that they as the Kayasthas par-excellence held the 
key of the administration. Now the Punjabi Hindu an 

the waking...Muslim is ousting him. The Pandit 
take too much of the view of the frog in the well. He oes 

not realise that the world is altered.” 


In fact, the Pandits had a sweet imagination about t e 
revolutionary upsurge of the Kashmiri Muslims. They had not 
only miscalculated its dimensions but undermined its ro e. 
Their main purpose of opposing the freedom movement was 
first, to retain, at any cost, the status-quo, in the then prevai mg 

conditions, of their p^>sitions in the State-administration an 
to strive for more and more share and still higher positions in 
the decision-making bodies of State machinery. This quest or 
power had propelled them to play an anti-people s role y 
identifying themselves with the forces of autocracy. By aligning 
themselves with the forces of reaction, the non-Muslims did not 
exhibit any political wisdom. By opposing the movement t ey 
showed their unwillingness to accept the leadership^^ of t e 
Muslims whom they always regarded as community of masons 
and carpenters” or ^‘hewers of wood and drawers of water 
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That the non-Muslims ^^e^e not ready to participate in the 
movement led by the Muslims can be substantiated by the fact 
that the former remained generally aloof from it in spite of the 
issue of National Demand which categorically declared “an 
unswerving loyalty to the person and throne of the ruler under 
whose aegis the ultimate goal of responsible government was 
to be realised in the State”.The political demonstration 
in connection with the National Demand frustrated the hopes 
of the Muslims because hardly one per cent of the non-Muslims 
took part in those demonstrations. About ninety-nine per cent 
non-Muslims opposed the National Demand on the ground 
that its acceptance by them would mean the acceptance of 
the Muslim rule. But the Muslims greeted even this insigni¬ 
ficant participation by (he non-Muslims in the movement with 
great enthusiasm and liberality. 

Not only this, even those leading non-Muslims who had 
claimed to have turned the tide of the freedom movement from 
communal to secular character were not in favour of a locally 
established secular organisation. They wanted in fact the 
establishment of Indian National Congress in Kashmir as early 
as 1938. Pandit Prem Nath Bazaz wrotei^^ 

...I am trying to get a congress committee established at 
Srinagar and various other important towns in Kashmir. I 
hope that these very congress committees will function as 
branches of the States Peoples Conference. I also expect 
that we will be able to enroll an appreciable number of our 

organisations.” 

In view of the abave inferences, the attitude of the non- 
us ims towards the freedom movement was politically unsound 
in view of the political situation obtainiiig in British India in 
ose days. If the Muslims were communal, they could have 
cast y avoided or evaded the conditions of the non-Muslims to 
get their organisation, the All Jammu and Kashmir Muslim 
on erence converted into the National Conference, especially 
a a time when the All India Muslim League was busy in 
raming its official policy for a separate homeland for the Indiaa 
us ims. The leaders of the Muslim Conference, before the 
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official policy of the Muslim League was made public, had 
willingly and on a broader basis preferred the secular nationalism 
to the two-nation theory of Mohammad Ali Jinnah. In fact 
the leaders of the Jammu and Kashmir Muslim Conference 
opposed the very existence of Pakistan which they thought 
was theoretically unsound and practically irrational and detri¬ 


mental to the cause of India’s freedom movement. Was not 
this sufficient proof of the secular character of the freedom 
movement led by the Muslim Conference? 

The character of the freedom movement in Kashmir from 
1931-1933, a crucial period in the political history of the Jammu 
and Kashmir State, has been very correctly drawn by the authors 
of “A contemporary History of India”. They say:^® 


“In 1931-33 anti-feudal risings broke out in Indian States. 
The events in Jammu and Kashmir assumed most menacing 
proportions. A mass movement against the colonial rulers 
and their puppets, the Maharaja, a Dogra by race and 
Hindu by religion had been in progress since 1931 . . • They 
cruelly exploited all sections of the population, the largest 
of whom were Kashmiris by race and Muslim by religion .. . 
In this State there existed no self-administering organs. The 
whole population was without the most elementary rights. 
And the Kashmiris were subjected to both national and 
religious oppression. They could not freely perform their 
religious rites, teach their children in the schools in their 
native language and develop their national literature, etc. 
They were not taken into the army . . . This . . . deprived 
the ruined and impoverished Kashmir peasants of the form 
of income derived from military service . . . The demands 
put forward by the organisation of the bourgeoisie formed 
in 1931-32, interests of the Kashmir bourgeoisie assumed 
the leadership of the mass national liberation movement in 
the State.” 

It goes to the credit of the Muslim population of the State of 
Jammu and Kashmir in general and, the father of the Kashmir 
freedom movement. Sheikh Mohammad Abdullah in particular, 
that, when they realised the dividing game of the Dogra ruler, 
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they squeezed out and threw away religion and communal 

touches from the movement and adopted the banner of the 

Ail Jammu and Kashmir National Conference (Blood red with 

plough m the middle) and not the usual Islamic banner (green 

With crescent in the centre) under which the movemenfhad 
initially been organised. 

Besides, the socio economic and political structures the British 

designs. The Do:ras were integrated in a frame of their designs 
as e other Princes and the Nawabs were. The spontaneous 
upheaval against the Dogra regime was, therefore, ultimatelv a 
process to undo what the British had wrought i^Sn 
tates. The movement launched by Muslims in th<> 
initially to find redress of their grievances, led to the inevitabr* 
goal; the entire people of the State seeking reorganisation of 

'CZtojras '’tr' r “ afd iStioni 

NalionalCoaferer.ee indicated Iht idlntiLlfon n"f ,h 
of the State with the people of India in their quest for f' 

from servitude and foreign rule. ’ ‘ 

lef^^teh'indl'ULpirit^.'r"!'’®' M"alini Conference 

the figh, for ins f' ' a democracy, 

nationalism ani the fahh in aecniarism. 

penetrated deep Into „ 1, ? r?" P'OP'^ 

people of the sUe „f '>"•»')’ »f -te 

tous decision Of June 1939 this i After the momen- 

basis Of the freedom “ 'Te Smte”" tT 
resounded through the deckivp ® State. This very spirit 

Conference launched aeainst th which the National 

of Kashmir demanded the dissoLZ^*^ *f people 

and ashed the MaharaJattr'Krshmf' 

dence waVin ZreffZrin N^ew'^'^'^th^ indepen- 

the rights.—social, Znom.v’”’” Kashmir had fought for 

period of seventeen years of^! Political-during a long 

years of vigorous struggle. 
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Memorial presented to the Prime Minister of 

Jammu and Kashmir 

The Honourable Prime Minister, 

His Highness’ Government, 

Jammu and Kashmir, Jammu, 

Sir, 


kJXZ, Srhave had fT‘’i’ 

comprehension of the situation in aVu- u u * ” ^ 

tunately finds itself olaced fnH community unfor- 

briefly the historical blckground from whicl' 

the influences which have moulded its genius as a^so tTeT^ 
stances which today consoire ro 1. ® , J circum- 

community is to be rescued from th genius. If the 

circumstances remain rchec^ra ! ’ 

it is necessary to puHnro n® inevitable, 

conclusion of this representation"^ the suggestions made at the 

any extravagant damand; they are only a claim on be- 
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half of the community to be allowed reasonable facilities to 
continue its existence in a manner consistent with its past history 
and present achievements. 

Kashmiri Brahmins have during the last two thousand years 
and more held a very high position in the intellectual life of 
India and not of India only; for Chinese historical records men¬ 
tion Kashmiri Brahmin missionaries propagating Buddhism in 
China in the early centuries of the Christian era. Their literature 
and their works of art, which still are some of the finest in the 
world, bear testimony to their greatness. Though today in the 
State they are considered an unwarlike race, in the medieval 
times, more than once they swept out of their mountain fastness¬ 
es and extended their sway over vast regions in India and Cent¬ 
ral Asia. Mahmood of Ghazni who spread devastation in North 
India was unable to penetrate into Kashmir, and Kashmir still 
retained its independence for two centuries after mussalmans 
had established their empire throughout the length and breadth 
of India. Muslim domination in Kashmir, when it occurred, 
was not due to an invasion from outside but was the result of 
infiltration and conversions from within. But all through the 
vicissitudes of centuries, the Kashmiri Brahmin community who 
was the flower of the population retained its individuality and 
notwithstanding untold hardships, kept its flag flying. Through¬ 
out these centuries, whatever the circumstances and whoever 
the rulers, the Kashmiri Pandit community had a potent voice m 

the administration and determination of the destinies of their 

country. As late as century ago it was on the initiative a 
with the active cooperation of the Kashmiri Pandit community 

that Maharaja Ranjit Singh occupied Kashmir. 

Since then, as ever before, this community has rendered Inya 
and devoted service to the rulers of the land. On account o 
their special hereditary aptitude they have taken the maximuin 
advantage of the educational facilities afforded by Governmen^ 
to all communities alike, and this community, so far as 
literacy is concerned, is one of the most advanced in the wo * 
as the proportion of literacy among men is practically 
cent. When Sanskrit gave place to Persian we adopte t 
latter language as our own, so much so that our culture is now 
as much Persian as Sanskritic. When Persian gave place o 
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filled fh. with the same avidity and 

old rp administrative departments as we had do.ie the 

singirhefrted®’ ^ ‘he same 

before w 7“'® ‘hat our ancestors had done 

memr ‘he long hours and the meagre emolu- 

functionaries in publ.c 

followed the bem of our minds, as for countless genera Lrs 

penmanship has been our hereditary craft and public service our 

administration except the Army from which we havT been de! 
barred (though there is no such bar in the British fn r a 

who contains several Kashmiri Pandits holding the KiTe’s c7 

mimssion, which does not owe its reputation, su'ch as^ po set" 
es. for efficiency primarily to the Kashmiri Pandit elementTn if 

eys°of M^zzaff" *7'^*^^* 7 to the malaria-infested vall- 

aid, .he Kashmiti P^ndThfd ha^a do'°"’ ’’"f 

:rrrhrrd7?S-= 

been a occasional simile al a chi^r 

. dr ^""or;: “h"';? r '^'dap' 

even under the worst of Phaih ^ ^'^fdyad almost a monopoly 
are also being dipped „ .'''■'‘l“«'i.iy .hey 

.hose who arc actuallv in unities, which, in bare justice, 

er of Inalienrble rSh rrn'oTdTr''7 

circumstan''es commnm'f* a with the change of 

selves, but we urge it emDhatic^ii readjust them- 

force the pace of reorientation o/rh unjust to 

mic outlook of a whoi of the entire cultural and econo- 

destroy the vested interests and 7h”"*7’ ®‘''* '"ore unjust to 

of a distinguished and fal *'^®’‘*'ood 

and without giving it time tn*" ® /^oe with a stroke of the pen, 

B mg It time to readjust itself with the changing 
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times. It cannot be denied, and it were, there are facts to prove 
the...futility of the denial, that whatever the name given to the 
so-called re-organisation of State administration, call it the Effi¬ 
ciency Commission or the Retrenchment Commission or what¬ 
ever Commission or Committee the result is always the same; 
the axe falls on the head of the Kashmiri Pandit. The whole 
philosophy of the remodelling of the administration can be su¬ 
mmed up in the sentence “Whoever is in the Kashmiri Pandit 
must be out”. Denied the privileges of the majority on account 

of the smallness of our numbers, we are at the same time denied 
the protection due to a minority and doubly due to a minority 
community with our history, services and educational attain¬ 
ments. We recognise the necessity of the re-orientation of our 
outlook and we are aware of the difficulties which Government 
have to face under the stress of existing circumstances, but at 
the same time we insist that Government have a definite obliga¬ 
tion to discharge in relation to us and it would be height of 
injustice if that obligation is ignored and we are thrown over 
board. Instances are not wanting where other Governments 

placed in a similar situation have acted in a fundamentally diffe¬ 
rent spirit and with a sympathy worthy of admiration. Take 
the case of Anglo-Indian community in India, which is much 
smaller in number than ours and incomparably smaller when 
the population of the whole of India is taken into considcratien. 
This community during the last 150 years has occupied a very 
privileged position in the British Indian Services. The security 
of (his position is now threatened by the urgent demand or 
Indianization. Throughout the discussion on Indian Constitu¬ 
tional Reform, the representatives of the Anglo-Indian commi^ 
nity have urged that their present members in services shoul 
remain intact at least for 30 years, during which period they 

will be able to adjust themselves to changed circumstances an 
to adopt other avocations. It is understood from the papers 
published a couple of weeks ago, that the British Government 
have in fact given a pledge that in the new constitutional chang¬ 
es safeguards would be devised for the economic security of the 
Anglo-Indian community in India. Surely the claims ot the 
. Kashmiri Pandit community in the Jammu and Kashmir Stat® 
arc not less than those of the Anglo-Indian community in Bnti- 
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sh India, and their case stands in the need of at least equally 
sympathetic consideration. After all an answer must be provid- 
ed to the question: “What are the Kashmiri Pandits to do?” 
They are deprived of their hereditary occuoation. Difficulties 
are placed in their being recognised as an agricultural communi¬ 
ty which could enable them to buy land and settle down to agri¬ 
culture. No special facilities are given to them in obtaining tech¬ 
nical education and no encouragement provided in pursuing 
commercial enterprise. Even if such facilities had been given, 
it would have taken many years before proper adjustment could 
take place, for the entire niental landscape of a community 
cannot be effected and re-arranged in a day. How much longer 
will it take without any facilities being given? 

By virtue of their religion and of the common interests as 
also by reason of their deep and abiding sense of loyalty 
Kashmiri Pandits are identified with Government by the oppo¬ 
nents of Government. Kashmiri Pandits are proud of this, but 
such an identification has serious drawbacks and under certain 
conditions, for example every time a clash occurs between the 
rising tide of education and communalism on the one side and 
Government on the other, the Kashmiri Pandits are the first 


target for attacks, as in the eyes of Muslim agitators, injury to 
a Kashmiri Pandit whether in the service of the Government or 
not. of whatever sex or age, is identical with injury to Govern¬ 
ment. Government, being an intangible thing and not easily 
susceptible of being overthrown, the first objective of any out¬ 
burst of agitation in Kashmir is the destruction of the Kashmiri 

property and SDmetimes of life. We do not mention 
this by way of accusation or complaint, but only as a statement 

of fact in support of our contention that if we are attacked on 

.L ^ entitled to being defended and strengthened by 

Irml" 57 attacked. We should not be 

p , between the upper mill stone of the Govern¬ 

ment Retrenchment or Efficiency Commissions and the policy 

com'^tr" lower mill stone of 

sive aeitatinn property by unbridled subver- 

SmTu^Ti'""" *han our self interest 

while peacefully living with other communities we 
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should maintain steadfast loyalty towards our ruler and his 
Government. But it has to be recognised that we, as a commu¬ 
nity must live and have a distinct and honourable standing 
compatible with our history and our attainments, and not as 
pariahs and strangers within the State existing on the difference 
of other people. The time has come when as a community we 
have come to a decision and chalk out a policy to prevent our 
extinction and what is worse than extinction, our degradation 
which is progressing apace on account of the terrible unemploy¬ 
ment prevailing amongst us. It must be remembered that 
unemployment in a community like ours is a gangrene of much 
worse type than in other communities because all our young 
men are well-educated. If they cannot turn their hands to 
useful things, their potentiality for mischief is far greater than 
in the case of young men of any other mischief community. I 
do not wish to be considered hysterical on the subject but the 
tragedy enacted before our eyes is so deep and so all pervading 
that it is impossible to measure the extent of devastation already 
committed. Our demands are not extravagant. We want a 
guarantee for security in services in the same manner as the 
British Government are giving to Anglo-Indians and the domicile 
Europeans in India, though our claims for such guarantees arc 
far higher than those of these communities as the Anglo-Indians 
and domiciled Europeans come into existence only a century 
and a half ago at the earliest and we have been living in this 
country for thousands of years and the monuments which dot 
the countryside everywhere bear witness to our honourable 
existence. 

Recognising that, in the altered conditions we will eventually> 
have to adopt other avocations, we want that special facilities be 
given to us here and now, so that the community may P^^^ 
through the period of transition without the much jolting of its 
framework. Some of our demands arc: 

(1) Recognition of the Kashmiri Pandit community as an 
agricultural community without any disability in the 
sale and purchase of land in every part of the State. 

(2) Special facilities in technical education by grant of 
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special scholarships in the State and foreign technical 
institutions. 

(3) Special facilities in the grant of Government Contracts 
especially in the P.W.D. and Civil Supplies where our 

contractors are handicapped in the interest of non-state 
subject. 

(4) Financial aid from the Dharamarth Department to start 

industries on the security of immovable property without 

interest or at least a low rate of interest. Such aid has 

been granted before to certain persons of other 
communities. 

(5) In order that our interest might be adequately represen¬ 
ted in the proposed Assembly, at least two Kashmiri 
Pandit Councillors should be nominated. This is the 
mere necessity as in the new franchise p oposal the 
number of Kashmiri Hindus (Pandits) is 3 out of 75 in 
place of 4 out of ^3 as proposed by Mr. Galancy. 

(6) Maintenance of the strength of the Kashmiri Pandit 
representation in the services for a period of 30 years at 
the figure at which it stood on 13th July 1931, on which 
date the present Campaign agitation was openly star¬ 
ted. As stated above the Kashmiri Pandits are the 
community which suffered the most on account of the 
retrenchments that have since taken place, because for 
one reason or the other the Departments where 
Kashmiri Pandits are either not employed or are emplo¬ 
yed in small numbers, for instance the Military Depart¬ 
ment and Minister-in-Waitings Department, have not 
been very much affected by retrenchments. Curiously 
enough, even in these Departments, when retrenchment 
has been made, Kashmiri Pandits have principally 
suffered. This demand is exactly what the Anglo-Indians 

are asking in British India and as it is understood are 
hoping to secure. 

(7) There is no reason why Kashmiri Pandits should be 
debarred from entering into State Army, when they are 
given King s Commission in the British Army. 

(8) If the Efficiency Commission is to be kept at all it is 
essential that it should contain a Kashmiri Pandit 
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member and its procedure should be revised in such a 
manner that the persons affected should be given an 
opportunity to explain their cases before action is taken 
against them. This is a matter of general public interest. 

(9) (a) Special measures should be taken to protect our 

religious places. What at present happens is that 
whenever the mood takes them, irresponsible 
Muslim agitators come and place a few stones in the 
compound or in the vicinity of our shrines and raise 
a Hullabaloo that the land is “Wakaf” and they 
will erect a mosque. The Government when 
approached by us instead of warding them off 
appoint an Arbitration Committee to settle the 
dispute, though actually there is no dispute, as 
the land has been in the possession of Hindus 
for centuries. The local authorities instead o 
nipping the trouble in the bud take no action 
until the agitation takes root and the excitement 

amongst people attains a high pitch. 

(b) Restoration of Hindi to its former position in 

schools and colleges. 

(10) The following measures are immediately necessary for 
safeguarding the interest of Kashmiri Pandits actually 
in service at the present moment: 

(a) Kashmiri Pandits should not be prevented from 
promotion when they are due to them according 
to seniority and efficiency. 

(b) They should be raised to higher positions as even 
according to Mr. Galancy, the proportion of the 
Kashmiri Pandits in the Gazetted staff is not 
adequate. 

(c) The Headquarters of the Government should be 
moved as before from Srinagar to Jammu and vice- 
versa. Its fixation at particular place is adminis¬ 
tratively unsound, financially useless, and in fact no 
real saving is made. 

(d) Measures should be taken to check the propaganda 
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in the Muslim press against Hindu officers in gene¬ 
ral and Kashmiri Pandit officers, who are specially 
marked for such attention, in particular. 

(11) We have been asking for representation in the State 
council and we hope that His Highness will graciously 

be pleased to grant our request. 

(12) Grant of area for plantation to the Kashmiri Pandit and 

waste lands. 

We ate sanguine that these requests will receive sympathetic 
consideration, as our memorial in 1931. The exact words of 
his gracious declaration are: ‘T shall always continue to take a 
deep personal interest in all that concerns the welfare of the 
Kashmiri Pandit community which, though small in numbers, 
is the best educated community in the State and comprises the 
original inhabitants of the country who have maintained their 
time-honoured traditions.” We take our stand on this. 

I beg to remain, 

Sir, 

Your most obedient servant, 
Kashyapa Bandhu. 


March 1934. 
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In the name of God, Most Gracious, Most Merciful. j 
Grievances submitted on the 15th of August, 1931 

To 

Shri Maharaja Sir Hari Singhji Bahadur Inder Mahender 

Siper-i-Sultant-i-Englishia, G.C.I.E.V.O.A.D.C. 

Maharaja of Jammu, Kashmir and Tibet, 

Your Highness 

Your Highness’ Muslim subjects have been prayerfully desir¬ 
ing for a long time that your august Highness will personally 
grant your faithful Muslim subjects the opportunity of pre-. 
senting this petition to your gracious self. Grant of today’s 
audience assures us of the fact that your gracious self will per¬ 
sonally attend to the complaints of your faithful subjects. As 
such your law-abiding and faithful subjects make the follow¬ 
ing submissions very humbly and respectfully through the re¬ 
presentatives of Jammu and Kashmir so that they may be able 
to discharge their duties and obligations as faithful subjects. 
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Your Highness’ proclamation on the eve of your accession 
to the throne viz “justice is my religion” has remained the 
centre of hope for your Muslim subjects. On the basis of this 
proclamation, the Muslims expected that all their petitions 
either prior to your accession or after that made through the 
ministers of the State must have been brought to your kind 

notice. However the facts show that they have not been sub¬ 
mitted in their genuine form. In this connection the efforts 
of the Muslims that the deputation of their accredited repre¬ 
sentatives be granted the favour of audience with your Highness 
have not materialized. Under these circumstances your subjects 
have at your Highness’ instance elected their representatives 
from Jammu and Kashmir State. They have been favoured 
with the promise of submitting personally petition to your 
Highness. Mr. Wakefield went to Jammu and instructed the 
representatives of that Province to come to Srinagar and parti¬ 
cipate with the Kashmiri representatives in the submission of 
their demands. 

2. The representatives were collectively busy in compilation 
of their demands when the vested interests who had so far 
rendered ineffective the steps to be taken on the complaints of 
the Muslim subjects through their dominating influence felt 
apprehensive due to the fact that these complaints (grievances) 
were promised due attention by your Highness. As such they 
created obstacles as a precautionary measure in the very initial 
stage. They gave the matter a communal tinge simply that 
they may be able to maintain their vested interests. In this 
connection the Hindu newspapers from the Punjab, the notices 

published by the Jammu Yuvak Sabha, the speeches delivered 

in the non-Muslim gatherings—all substantiate our point. The 
statement that the Muslims want permission for cow-slaughter, 
destruction of temples and establishment of their own rule has 
been made absolutely for the purpose of creating in your 
Highness’ mind misgivings against your Muslim subjects and 
creating unfavourable impression in your mind about them. 
Surprisingly enough, the government agencies did rot take any 
steps to counter the mischievous allegations made in these news¬ 
papers. The Muslims have, however, tried to contradict all 
these allegations in as unequivocal terms as has been possible 
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for them to do so. This vicious propaganda has, on the one 
hand, created a feeling of aversion in your Highness’ heart 
against the Muslims and, on the other hand, it has produced 
a feeling of hatred against them in the ignorant sections of 
the average Hindus. The main aim and object behind all 
these useles efforts has been to prevent the Muslim subjects 
from gaining audience with your Highness. The vested in¬ 
terests have succeeded in these efforts. The government autho¬ 
rities on the basis of this false propaganda called representa¬ 
tives, informing them that they would be granting the oppor¬ 
tunity of presenting their demands after removal of the com¬ 
munal problem. All this has been done inspite of the fact 
that there was no communal problem on the side of the Muslim 
subjects and the whole responsibility of communal tug lay on 
the shoulders of the opposite party. This matter has been in¬ 
sistently and unequivocally explained to the officials. Talcing 
out of a procession on the death of a minor Pandit girl and 
of cursing of the Muslims in that procession without any re¬ 
asonable grounds absolutely proves the fact that the vested 
interests wanted to vitiate the atmosphere. 

3. In particular, the reports which have reached your Hieh- 
ness through Raja Hari Krishen Kaul regarding your well- 
intentioned Muslim subjects are deplorable, sad and verv 
dangerous. Those Muslim subjects who have remained, and 
will remain faithful and well-wishing for your Highness as a 

-at^r of habit, are falsely accused of being ill-wishers of your 

ighness and the auspicious Prince. The Muslim subjects Lb- 

t very boldy and frankly that imputation of such dirty charges 
against them is nothing but an unholy conspiracy against 2Tr 

coaU j i" .hU 


(a) 


During the life time of late Sir Raja Amar Singh, when 
aSon ^ *he issue of 

S. hafr "■"' "'‘'Si™" W* "““ to 

successful fruit. It represents an out- 
staudiug moaument of the loyalty and good ioteutiou. 
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of the Muslim subjects towards your Highness and 
your Highness’ dynasty. 

(b) On the eve of late Raja Amar Singh’s last sickness, 
not only the Muslims of the State but all the Muslims 
as a rule have very sincerely spent large amounts in 
charity and offered prayers in the mosques and similar 
other places of worship. In this manner they had given 
proof of their devoted loyalty to their ruling dynasty. 

(c) The proof of loyalty and sincerity given by the Muslims 
during your Highness’ convalescence from the physical 
ailment suffered by your august self on (he snow-clad 
mountain of Gulmargh does not deserve to be forgotten 

by anyone. 

(d) Your Highness is very well aware of the general merry¬ 
making celebrated by the Muslims on the eve of your 

accession to the throne. 

(e) Your Highness had been in France on the auspicious 
occasion of the Rajkumar’s birth. The demonstration 
of jubilation made by the Muslims on that occasion 
much beyond their means is not a thing of remote past 
which needs to be refreshed in one’s memory. It is 

only a matter of recent occurrence. 

(f) On your Highness’ return from France, the part 

by the Muslims in your reception has been unparallee 

in the history of this State. The picture of zeal an 

enthusiasm plus the demonstration of joy made by your 
Muslim subjects for days together is patently know^i 
to your august self. In view of all these facts, it is 
simply a proof of caluminous conspiracy to create sue 
misgivings against theiH, planned and organised, in an 
unholy manner for the purpose of causing their ruin an 
destruction. Very politely we, the Muslim, subjects 

of your Highness, submit that in case some ill-wisher o 
. the State has put such misgivings in your mind, it may 

* be treated as a figment of the accuser’s imagination* 
On behalf of your Muslim subjects we emphatica 

• assure your. Highness that in our veins and bloo i 
still dormant that very devotion, sincerity, faith an 
loyalty that has been there from the very beginning* ^ 
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addition to it there can be no parallel to the coopera¬ 
tion and obedience offered by your Muslim subjects to 
your Highness’ government inspite of all these com¬ 
plaints and calumnies sp read against them by interested 
parties. Under these circumstances when the facts have 
been persisting as submitted above, your grace can 
judge if it could have been possible for the Muslim 
subjects to present their demands and prayerful submis¬ 
sions. As such it is not in the fitness of things to present 
a formal petition in this atmosphere. Nor can they 
expect justice under these circumstances. Secondly, at 
this time when your Muslim subjects are victim of 
extreme tyranny at the hands of the government offi¬ 
cials and subject to embarrassment due to their help¬ 
less position, it will not be opportune for them to pre¬ 
sent their petition in this state of restlessness and 
discontent in which they find themselves at this moment. 

4. For the present it is our desire to pinpoint your Highness’ 

attention briefly towards the present day state of affairs. The 
vested interests have dominating and supreme influence in the 

State administration. They have tried from the very beginning 
to defame the Muslims by concealing the reality through misre- 

porting of facts. The best articles written in praise of your Hi¬ 
ghness’ magnanimity and patronage of your subjects have been 
twisted out of their context and presented in an adverse light. 

In this way an effort has been made to give bad name to the 
innocent Muslims. 

5. The origin of present day troubles and the story of those 
tyrannies which have been inflicted upon the Muslim subjects 
have a long historical background behind them. It is inoppor¬ 
tune here to make a mention of these facts. It is important to 
s^mit here that the non-Muslims have interfered in the religious 

affairs of the Muslim subjects under special sentiments. It has 

star ed from the pvernment officials who, for instance, have 
isallowed the reading of Khutba on the eve of Id-ud-Aduha 
committed a sacrilegious disrespect of the Holy Quran, resorted 
to destruction of mosques, stopped the Azan and the like. These 
re sue eart-rending matters as have dealt a serious blow to 
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the religious sentiments and prestige of the Muslim subjects of 
the State. They have been so much touched by the lack of 
foresight of the government officials that they have been feeling 
Islam in danger. The fact is that the offenders have been set 
free inspite of the fact that the Muslims knocked the gates of 
justice against these heart-rending facts and furnished sufficient 


evidence in substantiation of their grievances. 

6. Qadeer is an alien. The only offence committed by him 

has been that he had expressed contempt against the scoffers of 

the Holy Quran. He has been persecuted in the court and that 

has taken a religious turn. On the basis of our investigation, 
knowledge and belief we submit that the people to hear the pro¬ 
ceedings of the trial had entered the Jail premises for this pur¬ 
pose. They did not make any attack anywhere in that place. 
They rather moved ontside from the compound. Arrest of a 

section of public that had stayed there in the garden for the 

purpose of offering prayers started without rhyme or reason. A 
lot of furore started on this and firing was resorted to by t e 
authorities without investigation and forewarning. Many poor 
persons and innocent children were mercilessly killed and wound¬ 
ed. The local officers on spot did not even bother about giving 
any medical aid or showing any sympathy towards those woun- 
ed and killed human beings. Making of the poor and unarm¬ 
ed persons as targets in this manner without offering them any 
medical aid, death of the wounded in a refining condition, simp y 

through lack of human sympathy shown 

picture which melts the heart of even a most callous-hearted 

person. The details are so horrible that their mention is likely 

to produce sorrowful commiseration in y^^^ highness hear . 

We shall remain reticent on all these deplora ® ® 

shall only make a brief reference to the recent affairs, 
men from police training school coming to the city i 
inflicted wounds and death on the peaceful Muslim passefs* J 
without any provocation on their part. The Muslims, unmin 
of all this oppression, tried to confine the disturbance by gat e 
ing these corpses in Jam i-Masjid so that the trouble may n 
extend to different areas of the city and peace may remain unvi^ 
lated in the major part of the town. Two more wounded pe 
sons were rudely insulted with the deliberate intention of crea - 
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mg a not while on their way to Dr. Abdul Wahid’s clinic. They 
were beaten to death with lathis. This was misreported through 

a se propaganda and the Muslims were stated to have been at 

ault so that they had been given a bad name for no fault of 
theirs, 

7. On this day when unfortunately no help was received from 
he government at this critical juncture, bringing of a few woun¬ 
ded persons within the premises of the city, has proved a 
source o trouble and disturbance for mischievous non-Muslim 
plotters. In short, it may be submitted that the martyrs were 
disrespected to such an extent that it was very likely that certain 
• responsible persons inflicted excesses on the shopkeepers in 
fits o provocation. After this there were manufactured imaginl- 

neously with it the Hindu army was given control of the city 
that very instant. This was the same army that had been pro¬ 
voked a few weeks earlier against the Muslims due to this poiso¬ 
nous propaganda. They created havoe at the Muslims at the 

arre^i l fn'heir homes, 
^rested and tortured in a very cruel manner, plundering of the 

Muslim homes continued unabated. The Muslim ladies were put 

t moulting treatment. Young children were not only beaten 

lad eye-witness account of a non-Muslim 

martyrs are emerging from the river even now Th^ ^ ^ ^ 

.ha. ,he Muslim resrde,lnf ,L^ ^T °“"j 

in conhned wilhin .heir house, for hr» d'avnn'a‘^°T,‘' “r''"’'" 
vation. The havoc thai urrr, i • J ® ^ star- 

Kadal is beyond description. 

8. The Hindus entertained the armv «,:ti 

rretid" 

in Mahar^a OuTol'h't.dli ' M " 

Viuharnag for no tauT. of "hSs • “““ 

•10. Law and order did no. prevail even in name in .hose cir- 
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cumstances of indiscriminate havoc and exploitation. Neither 
did the officers pay any heed towards equity and legal norms. 
They got entangled in communal feelings and girded their lo ns in 
the direction of wreaking vengeance and inflicting oppression upon 
the Muslims. The result was that the reality remained undis¬ 
closed and the Muslims believed perforce that they were going 
to be annihilated on the basis of a well-organised conspiracy. 
A few incidents in the past, like a procession of the Congress, 
perfectly substantiate the point as the government officials did 
not even protest against these illegally organised processions of 
the Congress. On the other hand, they inflicted undue cruelty 
upon good and law-abiding Muslims. Otherwise it was not ex¬ 
pected by your Muslim subjects to have such orders issued with 
the permission of your gracious person. 

I 1. Several national leaders were arrested at midnight They 
were not given the opportunity of participation in the burial 
rites of their martyr-brethren. This fact has dealt a severe 
wound in the heart of the (Muslim) community. 

12. Your Highness can measure the sincerity and devotion 
of your Muslim subjects by the fact that inspite of so much of 
oppression they (Muslim) had so much faith in your august-self 
and inspite of general massacre, lack of medical aid to the suffe¬ 
rers, killing of peace-loving and unarmed Muslim passers-by by 
the Hindu army, loot and plunder of their house.-, after forcible 
entry into them, insulting overtures towards their ladies, dis¬ 
honour of the Muslim gentlemen, battering and merciless killing 
of the children, the Muslim representatives including the Mirwaiz 
of Kashmir came to wait on your Highness on that very uy 
simply to apprise you of the situation and seek redress. -But t e 
conspirators had succeeded to such an extent that you refuse 

to listen to their grievances in person. 

13. At this time of terrible calamity it was impossible for t e 

common Muslims to control themselves and keep back from 
taking out funeral procession of the martyrs. However they sup¬ 
pressed their feelings and buried the dead silently in compliance 


with your Highness’ orders. 

14. The innocent multitudes galore thrown into the jail m 
elude also young children. The ill-treatment that has been an 
is still being inflicted upon them is very shameful. Justice 
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demands that they should be released. 

15. In compliance with your Highness’ orders the city was 
divided into four zones. Out of these in two zones there was 
made such an unsatisfactory arrangement that the present con¬ 
dition there has turned out to be the worse than what it had 
been in the past. Highly experienced senior Hindu officers are 
very well exploiting inexperience and weakness of their junior 
Muslim officers so that the very purpose for which this arrange¬ 
ment had been made has been lost. In this way excessive loss 
has occurred and is still occurring to the Muslims. According to 
their long standing traditions the Pandits have kept the Muslim 
officers raw in their experience. They have refused even to en¬ 
tertain their applications. In spite of the identification and lo¬ 
cation of the looted and concealed property, the non-Muslims 

were not brought to book. The Muslim petitioners were turned 
out after inflicting terrible blows upon them. 

16 . One Muslim officer started making a search into a few 

non-Mushm shops at the pressing insistence of the Muslims. A 

lot of looted property %vas recovered. In addition to it, similar 

type of house-searches led to the uncovering of the Muslim 

ladies’ garments. Investigation has also proved that the plan of 

the non-Muslim vested interests to ruin the Muslims and spread 

the tales of plunder after concealing their own property would 

have been exposed the moment search had been conducted into 

their houses. But the Hon’ble Chief Minister issued orders at 

once and, as a consequence, this process of search was stopped 

so that the non-muslims were allowed to remain secure and 
unscathed. 


.7 No information is available about so many persons as to 
whether they are in jail or put to death. The list of the priso- 
ners has not been made available inspite of insistent appeals. 

to l!’rK fact that the Muslims are referred 

‘■'"'P'es are in a safe condi- 
® contrary sacrilege has been committed against 

have ™f>aasteries. Holy places of the Muslims 

h spot did not pay 

are trangely enough, in the areas where the Hindus 

those al'e^'^^n*^ complaint from them in 

• On the other hand, wherever the Hindus are in 
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a majority there have been general complaints from people 
residing in those areas. This fact very well demonstrates the 
extent to which the story related by the non-Muslims is based 
on the truth and authenticity. All these complaints have been 
brought to the notice of the oflBcers, especially Raja Hari 
Knshen Kaul from time to time, but in vain. 

19. The investigating officials in jail trails are all non- 
Muslims. Responsible officers in the jail are the Hindus. 
Consequently, the major portion of the accused in jail trails 
have not been challaned inspite of so much lapse of time; nor 
have they been released on bail. Authentic information reveals 
that the prisoners are being tortured and forced to make false 
admission in fabricated evidence. Similarly, great hardship 
has been inflicted upon some jail officials so that they may 
submit false evidence about jail happenings. On their refusal 
to do so, they have been transferred after demotion and later 
on dismissed from service. In addition to it, the neighbours 
residing in the vicinity of the jail have been prevailed upon 
through intimidation and temptation to give false evidence so 
that the enquiry committee is not expected to reveal the real 
facts. This method of forcibly eliciting and tempting evidence 
is in violation of the proclamation in which officers had been 
granted permission to state true facts v^ithout any binding or 
limitation. 

20. The conspiracy of the non-Muslims did not remain confi¬ 
ned only up to Srinagar. In rural areas also, the fanatical non- 
Muslim officials have adopted the same method of ruining the 
dumb Muslims. Thus the aim has been to disturb the general 
atmosphere of peace and lay the blame at the door of the 
Muslims. As an instance, it may be submitted here that in the 
village of Khulna (tehsil Uri) a house caught fire all of a sudden 
so that all the inmates including the master of the household 
were burnt alive. His real brother unequivocally avowed that it 
occurred by accident and the police arrived at the same conclu¬ 
sion after due investigation. But even this incident is being 
tried to be laid at the door of the Muslims. The poisonous 
atmosphere of this dirty propaganda has created a lot of hovoc 
for the Muslims in the whole State. The transfer of the Muslim 
teachers without any rhyme or reason, the transfer or dismissal 
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of the Muslim officials for no fault of theirs are the cases of 
the examples to be quoted in this connection. The matters have 
been presented in such a manner that the Muslim subjects 
have been proved oppressors rather than the oppressed ones. 
Curtain has been dropped on the real events. It was anticipa¬ 
ted that the real facts would be brought to light through the 
setting up of an impartial commission. But in the very first 
instance, two capable Muslim lawyers from outside tl.e State 
were not granted permission to participate in the government 
sponsored commission. Therefore the Muslim subjects were 
forced to express lack of confidence in it. Later on the Muslims 
presented a few conditions for the participation. But these were 
brushed aside. An inquiry committee was established. However, 
before the enquiry committee could draft any report, a govern¬ 
ment announcement was published proving the Muslims as 
responsible for all these disturbances. The facts have been 
presented contrary to realities so that the Muslims arc sure that 
exparte decision has already been mide against them. The 
effect of this declaration on the enquiry committee and other 
cases has been and is still being so malafide that the reality 
seems never likely to come to light in this Committee. In 
addition to it, the Milap has confirmed that tlie gist of the 
enquiry committee report will be the same declaration. This 
fact has dispelled the credibility of Raja Hari Krishea Kaul 
among the Muslims. His present day harsh and partial treat¬ 
ment has caused great panic among the Muslims. The employ¬ 
ment of the Sikhs in the police at this stage is again creating 
confusion and embarrassment. It will not be out of place to 
submit to your Highness that Raja Hari Krishen Kaul had been 
nominated by the communal-minded Hindus of the State to 
lend support to the Hindus of the State. His appointment to 
the office of the Chief Minister at this stage has strengthened 
t^heir hands still further against the Muslims. Unfortunately 
or t le Muslims, those communal elements got a great and 
unique opportunity of fulfilling the heart-felt ambition and aspi- 
ra ion o t eir co-religionists. The Muslims cannot look upon 

themselves as immune from these effects. Therefore we make 

f ° - raw your Highness attention particularly towards these 

c s. n these critical circumstances, the dirty and false 
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propaganda carried on in the Hindu newspapers about the 
forcible conversion of Hindus, cutting of their sacred hair knots, 
represents false accusation and must not remain uncontradicted, 
otherwise these allegations will be fraught with dangerous 
consequences. Under these deplorable circumstances, it appears 
indecorous and out of place to make submissions on the part of 
the Muslim representatives. Therefore it is very politely and 
humbly requested that your Highness should pay attention to 
all these facts with commiseration and justice, issuing orders for 
clarifying the atmosphere for your Muslim subjects, so that the 
sincerely presented demands and submissions of the Muslim 
subjects may be approved and the Muslim subjects of your 
Highness’ government may lead a life of inner satisfaction 
and remain busy praying for your Highness and your dynasty’s 
prosperity, glory and long life. 

Srinagar, Kashmir dated the 15th of August, 1931. 

I 

Sd/- 

1. Mohammad Yussuf, Mirwaiz 

2. Ahmad-ullah, Mirwaiz Hamdani 

3. Syed Hassan Shah Jalali 

4. Said-ud'Din Shawl 

5. S,M. Abdullah 

6. G.A. Ashai 

7. Mistry Uaqub Ali 

8. Munshi Shuhab ud-Din 

9. Ghulam Abbas 

10. Gowhar Rehman 
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Memorial of the Jammu and Kashmir Muslims presented to His 
Highness Raja Rajeshwar Maharajadhiraj Shri Maharaja Sir 
Hari Singh Ji Bahadur INDAR MAHINDAR Sipar-i- 
Saltanat-lnglishia, G.C.I.E,; K.C.V.O., A,D.C.. Maharaja of 
Jammu and Kashmir, Srinagar, Dated 19th October, 1931. 

While presenting this Memorial to Your Highness for voiir 

kind consideration, we, the representatives of Jammu and 

Kashmir Muslims, beg respectfully to offer our sincere thanks 

to your Highness for your very graciously granting us an 

opportunity of laying our grievances and needs before you and 

for granting amnesty to most of the political prisoners and 

under-trial persons on the auspicious occasion of your High¬ 
ness’ Birthday. ^ 

We assure Your Highness that the reforms and improvements 
which we are going to suggest do not owe their origin to any 
artificial agitation. In fact a long series of unbearable hardships 
and disabilities under which we have been labouring have forced 
us to the conclusion that without the reforms and improvements 
contained in this humble Memorial the lives of Muslim subjects 
of Your Highness will continue to be extremely miserable. 

We acknowledge with gratitude that Your Highness and 
our Highness ancestors have enacted some good laws for the 
tate and have effected certain praise-worthy improvements and 
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we are convinced that Your Highness and Your Highness^ 
ancestors have been inspired by sincere love and solicitude for 
the State subjects. But, as Your Highness would concede, no 
single individual can, without the help and cooperation of others, 
look after the welfare of a vast territory I ke Jammu and 
Kashmir. Neither can good laws alone, without the help of 
sympathetic officials, bring about any good results. We, there¬ 
fore, beg respectfully to state that in spite of certain good laws 
Your Highness’ subjects cannot enjoy peace and prosperity 
unless they are afforded suitable opportunity to influence and 
criticise the work of the Executive responsible for the observance 
of the said laws. The trutli rather is said that even for the 
enactment of good laws, the help and cooperation of the people 
are essential, for without knowing from the people their real 
needs and requirements no truly good laws can be made. 

After these introductory remarks we beg to submit that, excep¬ 
ting the royal person of your Highness, the Muslim subjects of 
the State have lost all confidence in the officials of the State to 
the extent that they cannot even wait till such time as may be 
required for the framing of a reformed Constitution and its 
subsequent introduction. The delay involved would, we are 
afraid, be looked upon not as something essential but as a ruse 
for putting off the needs of Your Highness’ Muslim subjects. 

Your Highness’ Muslim subjects, therefore, humbly pray that 
in order to allay the aforesaid misgivings and to convince them 
that the State Executive is really prepared to help in the fulfil* 
ment of the good intentions of Your Highness a declaration of 
policy indicating a change of heart and covering the following 
points may kindly be immediately made. This declaration should 
be to the effect that: 

(1) All those officials and officers of the State who have 

immediately before or during the disturbances offended 

the religious feelings of the Muslims or in any way 

interfered with their religious practice be properly 
punished. 

(2) All mosques, graveyards and other sacred places 
togetner with their original attached property in the 
possession of the State or transferred by the State to 
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a third party be restored to the Muslims. 

{3) All those persons who have been dismissed, suspended, 
degraded or otherwise punished in any respect in connec¬ 
tion with the present political movement be reinstated 
or restored to their posts, position or grades, as the 
case may be. Similarly their relations should not be 
made to suffer in any way on their account. 

(4) A suitable comp>ensation to be granted to the relatives 
of those who were killed during the disturbances and 
also to those who were disabled therein. 

(5) The case of such political offenders as have been convic¬ 
ted for some alleged act of violence or its abetment and 
have failed to appeal be gone into by your Highness in 
order to find out whether in the present times of politi¬ 
cal advancement their offences really amount to violence. 
If Your Highness does not find them guilty of violence 
they should be released. It is further prayed that in con¬ 
sidering all such cases Your Highness may also be gracious 
ly pleased to exercise your Royal prerogative of mercy. 

(6) An independent Commission should be appointed to 
enquire into the conduct of the State officials, the police 
and Military, towards the people during the days of 
political disturbances with a view to finding out whether 
their behaviour was in conformity with the laws as 
popularly understood. If any of the officials is found 

guilty in this respect he should be properly dealt with 
irrespective of his position or rank. 

(7) Your Highness’ subjects most respectfully submit that 
no permanent peace is possible unless the same law 
be enforced in ihe State for freedom of speeches and 
for the establishment of Anjumans and Associations as 
obtains in British India. As matters stand we are 
deprived of all the ways and means of intellectual and 
economic progress. Our wise men are unable to benefit 
the people by their wisdom and our masses cannot 
improve their condition without organization. 

(8) As a proof of the fact that the Muslim subjects of 
your Highness will in future be treated fairly, a declara¬ 
tion may kindly be made immediately to the effect 
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that there would be perfect religious freedom in the 
State and that conversion would entail no confiscation 
of property in favour of relatives as is the practice 
at present. Your Highness, who, we believe, fully 
recognises the value of religious liberty and tolerance 
will agree that there is no justification for a person to 
be deprived of his property on his conversion to another 
religion; for it amounts to religious interference, and in 
presence of such practice Your Highness’ Muslim 
subjects cannot have any sense of security in the matter 
of their being treated fairly. 

(9) Lastly, we beg leave to state that Your Highness 
subjects can enjoy real peace only when they have been 
conceded their right to an effective share in the legisla¬ 
tion of the State and of criticising the administration. 
Any legislition to secure this end would, however, re¬ 
quire time. Therefore Your Highness’ Muslim subjects 

and, as far as we know, a section of Your Highness 

Hindu and Sikh subjects as well, think it necessary that 
at least an immediate assurance may be given to them 
to the effect that in future they would be treated in ac¬ 
cordance with some definite Constitution, and a declara¬ 
tion may be ^immediately made that Your Highness 
Government will be based on constitutional principles. 

CONSTITUTION 

]. Fundamental rights 

Your Highness, after referring to the points which need 
immediate attention and starting with the presumption that 
Your Highness will be pleased to concede them, we beg to 
present an outline of the Constitution which will, in our opinion, 
satisfy the people and serve as a basis for future development. 

In our opinion it is vitally essential that the eternal and 
unchanging elementary rights of humanity of which Your High¬ 
ness’ subjects are almost deprived, in all contact to the outside 
world, should be fully and properly secured for them. These 
rights are the following: 
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(1) Perfect religious freedom in respect of religious obser¬ 
vance, practice and preaching conversion and rights 
connected therewith as obtain in British India. 

(2) Perfect freedom of assemblage and of setting of Anju- 
mans as obtains in British India. 

(3) Perfect freedom of speech as obtains in British India. 

(4) Freedom of the press with only such restrictions as 
obtain in British India. In this connection we may add 
tharas there exists no press in the State at the present 
time and we cannot at once avail ourselves of the free¬ 
dom asked for, the State authority should have no 
objection to the circulation of Muslim papers from out¬ 
side within the State. We see no reason why against 
all usages of civilized countries, the State should object 
to and stop the circulation of such papers as criticise, in 
public interest and with due deference to the person of 
Your Highness, the attitude and behaviour of some of 
its officials or point out defects in the existing laws and 
regulations of the State. 

(5) There should be perfect equality of rights and equality 
of treatment for all State subjects in all respects. 

2. Constitution of the Executive and the Legislature 

(a) The Executive: 

It should be laid down that: 

(1) the policy of the State shall henceforth be in the in¬ 
creasing association of the State subjects in the adminis¬ 
tration of the State on the lines of the progressive repre¬ 
sentative form of Government; 

( ) the Minister shall of course be appointed by the 
Ruling Chief but Muslims should be represented in 
the Ministry in proportion to their numerical strength. 
If capable Muslims from among the Muslim sub¬ 
jects of the state are not available to fill the posts, 
recruitment should be made from Muslims outside the 
State until the time when the Muslims of Kashmir 
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become sufficiently advanced to be appointed as Minis¬ 
ters as is the practice for importation of non-Muslims 
at present; 

(3) no Minister shall in future remain in office for more 
than 5 years; 

(4) if 70 per cent of the members of the Legislature (about 
which recommendations follow) pass a resolution to the 
effect that they have no confidence in a certain Minister, 
that Minister shall forthwith be relieved of his duties; 

(5) the Ministers shall be responsible to the Ruler but if 
the representatives of the country should demand from 
them any information concerning their respective de¬ 
partments, they shall be bound to furnish the required 
information to the Legislature except with regard to 
matters connected with the person of the Ruler, his 
heir apparent or such foreign affairs as the Ruler may 
think wise not to disclose; and 

(6) though the Ministers would not be responsible to the 
Legislature, yet they should be instructed by the Maha¬ 
raja Bahadur in the letter of appointment to respect 
the opinion of the majority and to act in conformity 
with it so far as possible. 

(b) The Legislature: 

It should be laid down that: 

(1) there shall be a Legislative Assembly of Jammu and 
Kashmir to keep His Highness the Maharaja Bahadur 
and his Executives informed of public opinion and to 
frame the necessary laws; 

(2) after such an Assembly has been constituted, no new 
law which has not been passed by the said Assembly 
and no old law which has not been abrogated by it 
should be enforced in the country, excepting such tem¬ 
porary ordinances as the Maharaja Bahadur may 
enforce on occasion of violent disturbances or grave 
emergencies, but such ordinances shall not remain m 
force for more than six months; 
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(3) 

(4) 



> 




( 8 ) 

(9) 

( 10 ) 


every citizen of the State shall be eligible for election to 
the Assembly, irrespective of his creed and nationalityj 
at least seventy percent of the members of the Assembly 
shall be elected and 30 per cent shall be nominated 
by His Highness the Maharaja Bahadur. Of the 30 
nominated members 10 should be Rajputs, being an im¬ 
portant minority and representing the ruling dynasty; 
the rest of the nominated members should be according 
to the population proportion of the various communi¬ 
ties with the proviso that of the 30 nominated members 
one-half should be non-officials; 

rules shall be framed in a way that the elected repre¬ 
sentatives of the different religions are returned in pro¬ 
portion to the number of their respective adherents* 
as regards franchise, it should be on as wide a basis as 
practicable and the method of election to the Assembly 
should be based on the direct system; 

the Assembly shall be the sole authority for legislation. 
It shall also have the power to criticise the work of the 
various departments; to pass a vote of confidence or no 
confidence in the Ministers to demand from them such 
information as may be necessary for a thorough know¬ 
ledge of the working of the departments and to discuss 
the annual budget. No new tax shall be imposed, nor 
any of the old taxes be enhanced without first obtain¬ 
ing the sanction of the Assembly. In special circums¬ 
tances. however, the Maharaja Bahadur shall have the 
power to do so by a special Far man if he finds the work 
of administration suffering. The Maharaja Bahadur 
shall also have the power of vote in legislation; 
no legal action shall be taken against a member of the 
Assembly for expressing any opinion whatever on the 

floor of the House; except with regard to the person 
of the Ruler or his heir apparent; 

the President of the Assembly shall be nominated by 

the Maharaja Bahadur for the first term. Afterwards, 

e egislature shall have the power to elect its own 
President; and 

a fixed percentage of the total income of the State 
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should be set apart as privy purse for the Maharaja 
Bahadur and his family and excepting this sum all items 
of the State should be open to criticism in the Assembly. 


Local-self Government 


Municipalities as constituted at present are no good and are ra¬ 
ther responsible for making this useful institution unpopular with 
the people. We therefore request that Municipal Committees be 
established in all the towns of the State on the following, lines 

All Municipal work should be entrusted to the town com¬ 
mittees in which elected members should form the majority. 
The president also should be from among the non-othciai 

elected members. The Wazir-i-Wazarat may be empowered to 

nominate up to 10 per cent of the members and where the to 
number is less than 10 there should be one nominated membe 
provided the elected majority is not thereby affected. 

Similarly in all districts. District Boards should be electe 
except 10 per cent, who may be nominated by t e 
Wazarat. For the first five years the Wazir-i-Wazara 
preside over the District Boards. Later on, howeve » 
President should be elected from among the elected mem 

by a majority of votes. ,, . . 

The Municipal Committees and District Boards shou 

the same duty and power as in the Punjab and s ou 
the Assembly to have communal representation. 

We respectfully request your Highness to be p ea 
mediately issue necessay instructions with regard ® 
blishment of Municipal Committees and Distric 

thses lines. 


Judiciary 

Seventy per cent of the High Court Judges should be Muslims. 

Revenue 

Land Revenue should be assessed on the sam; lines as in 
Punjab. 
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Services 


<1) Communal proportion should be observed in all grades 

of the services and the basis of recruitment should be 
the minimum qualification. 

If the requisite number of Muslims of high education 
be not available, recruitment may be made from less 
qualified Muslims in preference to better qualified non- 
Muslims. For instance, Matriculate Muslims should 
have preference over non-Muslim graduates except¬ 
ing of course with regard to such departments in which 
high technical qualification may be essential. In this 
way Muslim representation on the services should be 

increased by at least 10 per cent every year until they 

get their due shnre in the services 

(2) There should be a Public Service Commission in the 
State and different communities should be presented on 
It according to their numerical strength. 

(3) His Highness the Maharaja Bahadur should have the 
power to appoint 25 per cent of the total number of 

^ I . y h due regard to com¬ 

munal proportion. 

(4) Where necessary, age restriction should be relaxed to 
redress communal inequality. 


Conclusion 

future”r!^'?r®*-" ’ Suggestions with regard to the 

ine some of n ' suggestions as well respect- 

subjects which tho grievances of Your Highness’ Muslim 
tion are suci '’equiring careful thought and considera- 

we are suLirtina different nature 

to which it is prayed*Yo^uTH"*v!* Appendix 

immediate attentiL 'ghness may be pleased to give 

ghness and hope that keeping in view the 
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advancement of the times and the noble example already set by 
some of the Ruling Chiefs of the Indian Stales, particularly 
those of Cochin and Mysore, Your Highness will be most gracio¬ 
usly pleased to give your very kind and sympathetic considera¬ 
tion to our humble Memorial and will thus strengthen the 
bonds of love and affection by inspiring your Muslim subjects, 
who have ever been loyal to your Highness and to your High¬ 
ness’ family with evei stronger feelings of loyalty and devotion. 

APPENDIX 


1. Zamindars 


(a) Zamindars of Kashmir are deprived of proprietory 
rights. The people of Kashmir cannot sell or mortgage 
their lands of their own will. They cannot even cut 
the mulberry, the walnut and the chinar trees grown on 
their private lands or make us of them nor can they 
remove the dead and fallen timber of such trees with 
the result that the Kashmir Zamindar is no better than 
a mere tenant. There is no reason to make a distme- 
tion between Kashmir and other parts of the State. 
The State cannot claim proprietory rights over Kashmir 
lands merely because Kashmir was purchased from the 
British. A transaction of this kind could only affect 


the rights of the Government but not the proprietory 
rights of the subjects on their lands. No Government 
has the right to sell the proprietory rights of the lands 
belonging to the people. We therefore request Your 
Highness to be most graciously pleased to restore your 

Highness’ Zamindar subjects to their full proprietory 
rights. 

In this connection we may add that the view expressed 
in certain quarters that the present system is in the 
interest of the Zamindar himself is incorrect. There 


can be no justification whatever in depriving a person 
of his lawful rights with the alleged object of protecting 
him against the danger of his land passing i -to the 
hands of the money lenders. In our opinion this 
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danger can and should be efTectively guarded against 
by the introduction of such measures as the Land 
Alienation and Pre-emption Acts. Anyhow, nothing 

should stand in the way of full proprietory rights being 
granted to the Kashmir Zamindars. 

(2) The Zamindars have acute grievances against the 
departments of Forest, Revenue, Police, Games 
Preservation and Mulberry Culture. It is therefore 
requested that a Commission consisting of non¬ 
official element be appointed to enquire into these 
grievances and submit a report to Your Highness 
with a view to improving their condition. 

(c) Bribery is common and it chiefly afiects the Zamindars. 
EfTective steps should be taken to stop it. 

(d) The way in which Nautor Chakuk are granted to State 
servants and others is most objectionable. Nautor 
prepared by Zamindars should on no account be given 
as grants. Those already given should be restored"^ 

(e) Coronation concessions granted to Zamindars have been 

frittered away by wrong interpretations. Steps should 
be taken to rectify the mistakes. 

(D The grazing tax is too heavy; it should be as in the 
neighbouring British territory. 


2. Bakarwals 


(a) 


The tax on the Bakarwals is too heavy and is ruining 
them flnancially. The annual tax of two rupees, seven 
annas, per goat, sometimes exceeds the price of the 
goat Itself. The object underlying this tax is apparently 
to encourage sheep breeding which is helpful in the 
woollen industry and the protection of forests. But 

the imposition of so 
heavy a tax which is ruinous for the great investment 

of the Bakarwals. We therefore humbly pray that the 
may be slightly higher. ^ 
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(b) The Muslim Bakarwals have been branded as a criminal 
tribe, while the Hindu tribes who follow a similar 
profession bear no such stigma. This invidious distinc¬ 
tion is causing great heart burning and may kindly 
immediately be removed. If any Bakarwal is guilty of 
an olTence, he should be dealt with under the ordinary 
law of the land. 


3. Arms 

The people of Kashmir are deprived of the right of possessing 
arms, whereas their fellow subjects of Jammu have no such 
restrictions. It is requested that this invidious distinction may 
kindly be removed. Similarly there should be no distinction 
between Jammu and Kashmir in respect of game laws for 
Slate subjects. 


4. Military 

There are no arrangements for the Military Education for 
Muslims, with the result that they are deprived of their due 
share in the high Military posts. The existing Military College 
at Jammu, being a Hindu Wakf, benefits the Hindus only. B 
is necessary tiierefore that the State should establish a high 
class Military College of itsowai and only those who undergo a 
course of training in this institution should be appointed to 
higher posts in tue Army. The rights of Muslims and other 
communities should be duly safeguarded in this college m 

proportion to the strength of their population. 

5. Customs 

Certain custom duties levied at present are hampering the 
trade of the country. No duty should be levied on goods 
exported from the State. Nor should any import duty be 
imposed on medicine or on goods imported personally or 
through mail for bona fide private use. No duty should be 
levied on genuine State made goods on reimport whether shown 
to customs officers or not before export. 
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6. Labour 

The condition of the labourers of Kashmir is pitiable. We 

request that Commission be appointed to enquire into their 

condition, hours of labour, terms of contract with the employees 

etc. and that after considering its report a law should be framed 

which should secure to the labourers their legitimate rights. 

New means of employment should also be found out for the 
unemployed. 


7. Edueation 


The Muslims of Kashmir are deplorably backward in educa¬ 
tion. Unfortunately Mr. Sharp’s Report which would have 
benefited the Muslims was not acted upon. To improve the 
condition of the Muslims educationally, in addition to iMr. 

Sharp s recommendations the following measures may kindly 
be adopted immediately: 



(b) 

(c) 




The number of Middle and High Schools should bo 
increased and each important centre of Muslim 
population sliould have adequate arrangements for 
education. It is hoped Your Highness will be pleased 
to issUs. immediate instructions for this purpose. 

Colleges for higher industrial education should be 
Started with one at Srinagar. 


In order to make up for the Educational backwardness 
of the Muslims more special stipend should be reserved 
for and awarded to Muslim students. Promising 

Muslims should be sent out to Biitish India and foreign 
countries for higher education. 

Adequate number of seats for Muslim students should 

be reserved m professional and technical institutions 

and also m the science faculties of schools and colleges. 

nstruction is imparted in Hindi in certain Girls Schools, 

"• ^ great obstacle in the way of Muslim 

prls. This obstacle should be removed. The medium of 

instruction for girls should be Urdu as it is for the boys. 
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In the name of God, most Gracious, most Merciful, 

Basic Constitution of all Jammu and Kashmir Muslim 

Conference 


1. This organisation will be named as the All Jammu and 

Kashmir Muslim Conference. Its headquarters will be at Sri¬ 
nagar. 


Aims aud objects 

2. Aims and objects of All Jammu and Kashmir Muslim 
Conference will be as follows: 

Organisation of the Muslims of Jammu and Kashmir. 

(ii) Maintenance and strengthening of the unity of the 
Muslims. 

(ill) Protection of the political rights of the Muslims of 
Jammu and Kashmir. 

Civ) Struggle for moral, educational, cultural and economic 
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reformation and progress of the Muslims of Jammu and 
Kashmir. 

Composition of the Conference 

3. The All Jammu and Kashmir Muslim Conference will be 
composed of: 

(a) the members of All Jammu and Kashmir Muslim Con¬ 
ference who are registered members under section 5; 

(b) the members of the General Council, All Jammu and 
Kashmir Muslim Conference, established under sec¬ 
tion 12; 

(c) the members of the Working Committee (Executive 

Committee) as elected under section 14; 

(d) Provincial Muslim Conference affiliated with the All 
Jammu and Kashmir Muslim Conference under sec¬ 
tion 37; 

(e) the District Muslim Conference set up under section 37 

and affiliated to this Conference; 

(f) tehsil Muslim Conference established under section 39 

and affiliated to this Conference; 

(g) other responsible associations established and affiliated 

to this Conference under section 40; and 

(h) all such associations as have been affiliated under sec¬ 
tion 41. 

The Membership of the Conference 

It is binding on every candidate to be eligible for the member¬ 
ship of the All Jammu and Kashmir Muslim Conference to ful¬ 
fill the following conditions: 

(a) To be a Muslim resident of Jammu and Kashmir State. 

(b) To be an adult and not a student who would not have 
passed Matriculation or School Leaving Certificate ex¬ 
amination (the All Jammu and Kashmir Muslim Con¬ 
ference is competent to relax any of these above men¬ 
tioned restrictions in case of a candidate). 
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5. The following persons will be the members of the All 
Jammu and Kashmir Muslim Conference: 

(a) All the delegates the Jammu and Kashmir Muslim Poli¬ 
tical Conference elected at Srinagar on October I4th, 
15th and 16th, 1932. 

(b) Every candidate who will pay four annas subscription in 
advance and give a written assurance that he will abide 
by the above mentioned rules and reaulations. 

6. Annual subscription of the members will fall due on the 
last date of September irrespective of the consideration of the 
date when he was registered as a member. Every member will 
not continue as a member unless he renews his membership 
through subscription for the next year. 

Office bearers 

/. The following will be the office bearers*. 

President 


There will be ten Vice-Presidents. Tiie senior Vice-President 
will belong to the Province other than that from which the 
President will have been elected. The distribution of the pattern 
for election of the Vice-Presidents will be as follows: 

Muzaffarabad 1 

Poonch j 

Northern Wazarat 1 

(District Baramulla) 

Southern Wazarat 1 

(District Anantnag) 

Frontiers of Kashmir 2 

Jammu District j 

Mirpur District 1 

Reasi District i 
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Udhampur District 1 

General Secretary 1 

Secretaries 4 

8. The President of the Conference will be elected every year 
in an open session. He will continue on his post untill the next 
year’s annual session. 

9. The President, the General Secretary and the Secretaries 
wil[ be elected in the annual session of the All Jammu and Kash¬ 
mir Muslim Conference. They will continue on this post untill 
the next election. 

10. The re-election of the above mentioned ofBce-bearers 
will be legally valid. 

11. No one can become the office*bearer unless he is a mem¬ 
ber of the General Council of All Jammu and Kashmir Muslim 
Conference. 

12. A General Council of All Jammu and Kashmir Muslim 
Conference will be established according to the following rules 
and regulations: 

(a) The General Council will consist of one hundred mem¬ 
bers. These members will be elected from the members 
of the All Jammu and Kashmir Muslim Conference. 
They will continue as members subject to the fuffilment 
of the rules of the membership till the next election. 

(b) The distribution of the membership of the General 
Council will be as follows: 

Province of Jammu and Poonch fin proportion 

Province of Kashmir including Frontier-^ to the popu- 

Illation. 

Provincial Conference will arrange internal distribution of its 
members on its own. 

(c) Every member of the General Council will pay Rs. 3/* 
as annual subscription in three equal instalments. If the 
subscription of a member of the General Council rema¬ 
ins payable beyond one year, the General Council will 
issue him notice for payment of the subscription. 
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If the above mentioned member does not pay the sub¬ 
scription due from him within one month of the issue 
of this notice, his name will be removed from member¬ 
ship as provided in the resolution of the General Coun¬ 
cil. 

13. The office-bearers of the All Jammu and Kashmir Muslim 
Conference will elect 50 members in its annual session for neces¬ 
sary implementation of its affairs as mentioned in section 28. It 
w'ill include all the office-bearers of the General Council. 

The Session of the Conference 

15. The annual session of the All Jammu and Kashmir Mus¬ 
lim Conference and any other session will be held at such place 
and time as will be proposed by the General Council. 

16. The General Council can also propose any other session 
or meeting at such a place and time as its members will demand. 
It can summon such a session subject to the condition that its 
proposal be sent to the general secretaries by 25 members of 
Conference and 15 members of the General Council. 

The quorum will consist of 50 members for the annual 
session of the General Council. 

18. All the members of subordinate associations will be eligi** 
ble for participation and voting in the annual Conference on 
payment of rupees 3/-. 

19. One Subjects Committee will be set up every year on the 
eve of annual meeting. It will scrutinize and approve the sub¬ 
mitted proposals in such a manner as to include all the members 
of the General Council present and such other representatives 
not necessarily the members of the General Council and irrespe¬ 
ctive of the fact that such persons from among the delegates of 
every district whom the Conference will elect. 

The Session of the General Council 

20. The General Secretary can convene meetings of the Gene¬ 
ral Council of the All Jammu and Kashmir Muslim Conference 
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on the approvel of the President. The meetings should be con¬ 
vened at least four times every year. 

21. The quorum will consist of at least 30 members for an 
ordinary meeting of the General Council of the Conference. All 
the matters submitted to the session wiil be decided on the basis 
of the majority vote. However, the rule of quorum will not be 
applicable to an already postponed meeting. 

22. Written opinions of the members of the General Council 
will be counted as votes in all the meetings of the General 
Council. 


The meetings of the Working Committee 

23. The meeting of the Working Committee will be held at 
least once every month. 

24. The quorum for the Working Committee meeting will 
consist of at least of 15 members. 

25. The Working Committee will approve all the proposals 
subject to the ratification of the Council. 

The functions of the General Council 

% 

26. The General Council will perform the following 
functions: 

(a) It will elect the Working Committee as provided in sec¬ 
tion 14. 

(b) It will elect the members of the Conference as provided 
in section 5. 

(c) It will convene the meetings of the Jammu and Kashmir 
Muslim Conference as provided in sections 15 and 16. 

(d) It will elect president for the annual session of the Con¬ 
ference and present the decision for approval in the 
general session. 

(e) It will provide all necessary and useful information 
about the aims and objects of the Conference. 

(f) It will consider and approve all proposals which will 
crop up from time to time respecting matters related to 
the aims and objects of the Conference. 
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(g) It will take necessary steps for implementation of the 
proposals approved in any meeting of the All Jammu 
and Kashmir Muslim Conference or the General 
Council. 

(h) It will keep the regularity and discipline for the ex¬ 
penditure of the capital of the Conference. 

(i) It will set up sub-committees for discharging functions 
and execution of its own authority. 

(j) It will grant affiliation to all branches and associations 
under regulations or sanction their disaffiliation. 

(k) It will draw up by-laws for the following matters: 

1. To organise the meetings of the General Council 
and the Conference. 

2. To decide after considering the proceedings of the 
sub-cornmittees set up under the section (i). 

3. To administer all the mutually cropping affairs of 
the affiliated associations and branches of All 
Jammu and Kashmir Muslim Conference subject 
to rules and regulations. 

4. To draw up by-laws for all those matters which in 
the opinion of the General Council are important 
provided that any by-laws, which is inconsistent 
with the principles of the Constitution will be held 
invalid. 

27. The General Council is authorised to delegate further 
powers to the General Secretary subject to the restrictions and 
conditions which the General Council may think proper to im¬ 
pose on these matters. 

Functions of the Working Committee 

28. The Working Committee (Executive) will perform the 
following functions: 

(a) It will consider and approve all matters respecting the 
aims and objects of the Conference which will crop up 
from time to time and will not be contrary or in con- 
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travention to the aims and objects of the Conference. 

(b) It will take necessary steps for the practical implementa* 

tion of all those proposals which have been approved in 

any of the meetings of the Conference or the General 
Council. 

(c) It will arrange expenditure subject to the instructions of 
the General Council. 

(d) It will set up sub-committees for the use of its powers 
and discharge of its functions. 

(e) It will furnish the necessary and useful information to 
the General Council about the aims and objects of the 
Conference. 

(f) It will discharge all other functions which the Confer¬ 
ence or the General Council will delegate to it. 

Revenues of the Conference 

29. The funds will be collected and a Fund established will 
be called the Muslim Conference National Fuad. It will consist 
of at least one lakh of rupees. This sum will be deposited in 
the name of the Conference in a cooperative Bank. The General 
Council will use its profit for implementation of the aims and 
objects of the Conference. 

30. All the fees received from the delegates, the members of 
the Conference, the members of the General Council and the 
office-bearers of the Conference, the visitors to the annual 
session or in the other meetings as also all the gifts, contri* 
butions and other donations which the Conference or the Gene¬ 
ral Council will receive from time to time and the amount men - 
tioned in section 29, will constitute the capital or revenues of 
this Conference. 

31. The revenue or the funds of this Conference which will 
be different from the then capital mentioned under section 29 
will be put as deposit or saving account in a cooperative bank 
in the name of the Conference. However, the General Council 
is authorised to keep this amount in any other bank in case 
there be no cooperative bank in any area. 
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The duties and powers of the General Secretary and Secretaries 

32. The General Secretary should use all those authorities 

which are delegated to him under section 27 by the General 

Council or which will be delegated to him by the Working 
Committee. ^ 

33. The General Secretary will make use of all those powers 

and perform all those duties which have their bearing upon 

the implementation of those rules and the authority of the 
General Secretary. 

34. The General Secretary will have the authority to appoint 
penalize, dismiss, grant leave with full pay or without pay to the 
sa aried employees of the Conference. However, his decision 
will be subject to the appeal to the General Council in case of 
their dismissal. Also the appointments exceeding a monthly 

pay of rupees twenty will be subject to the approval of the 
General Council. 

General Secretary will summon all the members 
of the Council present at the Headquarters on such unavoidable 
occasions and about such matters as do not stand in the way 
of the basic laws and the Constitution of the Conference. These 
members will be authorised to take decisions in such a manner 
as they deem proper. Such proposals as have been approved 
m such a meeting will be submitted for ratification latL on to 
an ordinary meeting of the General Council. 

36. The Secretaries will discharge their functions in their 
H^dquaS" Secretary a. 


General Rules 

37. A Provincial Muslim Conference will be established in 
each province of the Jammu and Kashmir State and this pro- 
vincial Muslim Conference will be affiliated to the All Jammu 

Confer!" Conference after each Provincial Muslim 

effect session passes a resolution to that 

h:<u^-♦ Muslim Conference will be set up in each 

district of the Jammu and Kashmir State (Poonch will be regar- 
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ded as a district for this purpose). The District Muslim Con¬ 
ference will be affiliated to the All Jammu and Kashmir 
Muslim Conference after the Muslim Conference of a district 
passes in a public meeting a resolution to that effect. 

39. There will be a Tehsil Muslim Conference in each Tehsil 
of the Jammu and Kashmir State. Its affiliation will take 
place with the All Jammu and Kashmir Muslim Conference 
only when the Tehsil Conference gets affiliated to the All 
Jammu and Kashmir Muslim Conference. 

40. Associations subordinate to or affiliated to the Tehsil 
Conference should be regarded as affiliated to the main Confer¬ 
ence. It will be also essential to set up rural association for 
the completion of the organisation. 

41. The General Council can grant affiliation to any lslan)ic 
association within Jammu and Kashmir State—formed for the 
above nieniioned aims and objects subject to such restrictions 
and conditions as the Council might deem fit for the purpose. 

42. The General Council of the All Jammu and Kashmir 
Muslim Conference can cancel the affiliation of any Islamic 
association which had been affiliated to the above said 

Conference. 

43. All those matters which may come for discussion in the 
meetings of the Conference, the General Council, the Working 
Committee or such sub committee as may be set up under 
above-mentioned rules, will be decided by a majority vote. 

44. The General Council will elect new office-bearers, su - 
ject to the approval of the Conference, for those posts that wi 
fall vacant during the intervals of the annual sessions. 

45. The General Council will, subject to the approval of 
the Conference have the power to devise rules and regulations 
for the implementation of the aims and objects of All Jammu 
and Kashmir Muslim Conference and for the execution of all 
the matters about the General Council and the Working 
Committee. 

46. Any addition or abrogation by means of an amendment 
to the basic Constitution of the All Jammu and Kashmir 

Muslim Conference will be made only at an annual session of 

the Conference by a majority of two-thirds members present 
and voting. 
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Memorial presented by the Sanalan Dharni Yoimgnicjrs A:<o- 
ciaton on behalf of Kashmiri Pandits to His Mighr.ess 
The Maharaja Bahadur of Jammu and Kashmir 

on 24th October, 1931 

May it please Your Highness, 


We, representatives of ICashmiri Pandits, bea to submit 
below our community’s demands for Your Highness’ considera¬ 
tion. Our community’s loyalty to Your Highness’ house is 
well-tried. Our devotion to Your Highness’ person and throne 
needs no reiteration. Our hopes have been centred in Your 
Highness ever since Your Highness’ assumption of the office of 
Senior Member of the late State Council. Your Highness’ 
liberalism and solicitude for the people have found expression 
in several reforms which must for ever enshrine Your Highness 
m our hearts. Encouraged by ail this, and with a view to 
assisting Your Highness’ Government, we venture to avail the 
opportunity which has been so graciously granted to us for 
placing our demands before Your Highness: 

1. Recent events have unmistakably proved the machinery 
° fi 'Junistration in the State to be unsound and totally 
unfit for purposes of modern government. The Srinagar Riots 
enquiry ommittee has not gone into the matter at any length 
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but even its findings corroborate our statement. Nepotism and 
jobbery are still at work in the selection of men for higher 
posts in the State. If in the time of his late Highness, outsiders 
were given responsible posts to the exclusion of local men, the 
tendency in more recent years has been to put men (local in 
many cases) irrespective of merit or qualifications in charge of 
such posts. We stand by llie principle of preference for ‘‘State- 
subjects” and do not desire any change in the definition of the 
term. But vve are opposed to a system under which the posts 
of a Governor of a Province and the Inspector-General of 
Police can be given to mediocre men wanting, as has been 
found by the Riots Enquiry Committee, in executive efficiency. 
Merely communal or even national considerations should not 
weigh in selecting men for posts of the highest responsibility. 
We would not exclude even Englishmen and Lent officers from 
such posts, should circumstances make their appointment 
necessary. For obvious reasons, we must rule out such 
Englishmen and Lent officers as have been directly con¬ 
nected with the Government during the last ten years. The 
appointment of really capable men at the helm will obviate the 
necessity of making too frequent changes in the administration 
and improve its general tone. But more than that the policy 
of drift will give way to purposeful government. The irresolute 
methods of administration should end. The Government has 
of late become top-heavy, and indiscriminate expenditure has 
contributed to the unsatisfactory state of our finances. This 
combined with laxity in the control of audit and accounts, 
makes the Government grope after make-shifts. Recent orders 
of penny-wise and pound-foolish retrenchments, which have 
mainly affected our community, should be withdrawn. Ret¬ 
renchment should, in the first instance, aim at stopping 
wasteful expenditure and begin with highly paid services. 

2. The Government should make adequate arrangements 
for the protection of law-abiding citizens, their homes and their 
places of worship against unprovoked attacks, loot, arson and 

incendiarism. well-wisher of the Government can con 

template with equanimity the utter bankruptcy to which the 
administration of law and order in the State was reduced recent¬ 
ly. We are not for a rule by ordinance, such as became 
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necessary last month simply because the ordinary law was not 
set in motion. But the Government should never fail to dis¬ 
charge the primary functions of government. In the MulTasils 
the position of our community is perilous, and special measures 
of protection are necessary. The Government should deal with 
the situation with sympathy and understanding, and make it 
possible for us to breathe freely. Fire-arms should be granted 
to those Kashmiri Pandits who can reasonably apprehend 
danger to their life and property. 

3. The wrong suffered by our community in the recent riots 
need not be mentioned here. But Vicharnags should be made 
impossible for all time. Your Highness’ illustrious grandfather, 
Maharaja Ranbir Singh, granted three lakhs of rupees as com¬ 
pensation to the Shias, who were looted in his time by the 
Sunnis. Your Highness has already been gracious enough to 
declare that the question of granting compensation to Hindu 
sufferers of recent riots is engaging Your Highness’attention. 

This grant of relief is, therefore, not one of our demands today. 
But we cannot help observing that these sufferers have not so 
far received that attention from the authorities that their case 
deserved. We take this opportunity of informing Your High¬ 
ness that there is a wide-spread impression in our community, 
that we are doomed to suffering because we may not make 
such noise as must compel attention. If law and order are to 
be vindicated, it is the Kashmiri Pandits who must suffer Lathi 
charges, if retrenchments are to be made, it is the Kashmiri 
Pandits who must be victimised before others, if a favourite is to 
be pitchforked into high office, it must be over the head of some 
Kashmiri Pandit. It is again Kashmiri Pandit officers who can 
be turned out from service with impunity without reason. And 
a Kashmiri Pandit official’s worth may be recognised on all 
ands, and yet he may be condemned to an inglorious career 
taking orders from those whom he should command. No one 
can say that we as a community suffer from the disease of 
impatience. One can easily imagine what would have followed 
if any other community’s place of worship had been set on fire, 
as our temples have been set on fire, even after the amnesty. 

e o hope that Your Highness’ Government will demonstrate 
in practice that whatever might have been the case so far, no 
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discrimination against us will be allowed in future in any sphere 
whatsoever. 

4. Consistent with our culture and the tradition of our 
community both here and outside the Stale, we cannot look on 
things through communal glasses. It was the proud boast of 
the great Pandit Moti Lai Nehru that his mind could not run 
in comTumal channels. This sums up, we believe, the position 
of the average Kashmiri Pandit on communal matters. Long 
before the Musalmans of Kashmir had become politically 
conscious, it was Kashmiri Pandits who fought for modernity in 
the administration. It was they w'ho first raised the cry of 
Kashmir for Kashmiris It was they who first demanded a 
legislature, a free press anJ a free platform. They cannot 
today go back on their nationalism, and repudiate these and 
other essentials of good government. Recently they have not 
been so vocal on political reform, but the reason is that the 
Musalmans have presented their claims avowedly on communal 
grounds and for communal ends. Kashmiri Pandits are as 
anxious as any other community for the introduction of consti¬ 
tutional government, but they are equally anxious that the 
body politic should not be corrupted by the canker of communa- 
lism. Even that greatest votary of liberty, Mahatama Gandhi, 


was once so upset with the communalism of the Indian Press 
as to say, that if he had the power of an autocrat, he woul 
proscribe all papers in India with the exception of his own 
“Young India”. In India today one provincial Legislature and 
several Municipalities have become arenas for communal fire¬ 
brands, a state of affairs which is by no means enviable. We 
should rather do without a free press and a free platform and 
the right of representation than make our country a hot-bc 
of communal warfare. Recently events in Kashmir are a tragic 
demonstration of ihe evils of communalism. Free press an 


platform or no press and platform, the Government can at no 
time deal too strongly v/ith those who preach hatred among 
different classes of people. We are opposed to giving statutory 
recognition to the vicious principle of communal representation. 
The constitution of a legislature in accordance with the stage 
of our political evolution, its powers and functions, the franchise 
and other matters arc things of detail which cannot be decide 
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without a regular and open enquiry. We reserve to ourselves 

the right of making concrete proposals on all such matters at 
the proper time. 

5. One matter which has driven our community to the verge 
of despair is our economic position. It was proved by our 
spokesmen before the Riots Enquiry Committee, that about a 
thousand of our educated men -Matriculates, Under-graduates, 
B.A’s., B.Sc.’s., M.A.’s., M.Sc.’s., I.F.S.’s. and L.L.B.’s.—are’ 
without service. The number of such youngmen in all other 
communities put together cannot be more than 200. In recent 
years about a hundred Kashmiri Pandit educated men have 
settled outside the State, including such distant places as Italvand 
England. The Government has in the past on numerous occa¬ 
sions passed over the claims of our qualified men, and given 
preference to men of indifferent worth from other communities. 
The Riots Enquiry Committee has observed that qualified men 
from among Mohammadens are not available, although, para¬ 
doxically enough, it states that they have a “legitimate grie¬ 
vance in that they are not represented in service in large 
numbers. The truth, however, is that Kashmiri Pandits have 
the grievance that their Graduates must give way before Matri- 

^latesofother communities. The Committee again states that 

Mus ims were never excluded from service because they were 

^ ‘=®"‘^ctly said that Muslims have been 

taken in service because they are Muslims, and it was in the 

humour of despair that many Kashmiri Pandit young men 

whTf r to embrace IsTam 

alone Muslims 

excluded from service because they are Kashmiri Pandits. 

the responsible offices in 

excluffinl F available men, not 

excluding Englishmen and Lent officers, but we cannot help 

-t even been co isb 

are eve^^ been recently or 

different othe * * hands of State-Subjects belonging to 

tnnSe wh 'he State. Even Sir Albion 

so successfullv^r ° ^-quoted statement has been exploited 
successfully to our detriment, could not help remarking 
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that Kashmiri Pandits are a “depressed class”. It will be 
admitted by all that a community, whose political importance 
in the past history of Kashmir is unquestionable, and which has 
given to India her best politicians, is not receiving its due in 
ifs own home. Our fault is that without any special facilities 
wc received higher education, beating the other communities in 
the race. Although our population is small, 60 to 75 per cent 
of those in the State who have received or are receiving higher 
education belong to our community. With this inherent sin of 
being Kashmiri Pandits, we cannot expect to get even petty 
clerkships, which we are told, must be conferred not on grounds 
of efficiency but on grounds of communalism. Without other 
resources to draw upon, Kashmiri Pandits have been left wonder¬ 
ing how to keep body and soul together. During recent years, 
this vicious policy of making appointments on communal 
grounds, has operated against our interests alone. And unless a 
miracle happens in this age—notorious for its absence of mira¬ 
cles—there is absolutely no hope for our younger generation, 
which believes in the dignity of labour, to earn honest livelihood 
in the State. We do not want to tire Your Highness by giving 
examples, but the appendices IV, IV (a), V and V (a) of the 
Statement presented to the Riots Enquiry Committee, a copy of 
which is herewith submitted, which could be supplemented 
by similar statements relating to other non-Muslim communi¬ 
ties, will speak for themselves. We, however, wish to point 
out the case of a Kashmiri Pandit First Class First M.A. 
in English who was refused the post of a lecturer m 
English in the Prince of Wales College, which was conferred 
on a Second Class Mohammaden M.A. in Philosophy, a 
thing which would not be possible in any College outside 
Kashmir. The same gentleman was on a previous occasion 
passed over to make room for a Third Class Mohammaden 
M.A. in English. Several others of our First Class M A’s have 
been treated in a similar manner. Such things must be stopped 
at once. Our community will feel reassured by Your Highness 
issuing orders that all such preferences must become a thing of 
the past. We also pray to Your Highness to be pleased to 
publicly announce that our community will not any more be 
placed under any disability in the matter of employment, in the 
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State. We respectfully beg to submit that in such matters 
quibbling formulas do not at all serve any useful purpose. We 
do not claim any special rights. We do not ask for preference 
in any matter on the ground that we are a minority. We want 
fair field and no favour in the matter of grant of service. 

6. There can be no reason for the exclusion of Kashmiri 
Pandits from the Army. Even at present. Kashmiri Pandits 
hold high military ranks in British India and several States. 
We do not want to refer to old times, but the history of Kashmir 
during the times of the Afghans and the Sikhs furnishes exam¬ 
ples of epic courage displayed by scions of Kashmiri Pandit 
families. In Maharaja Ranjit Singh’s army, many Kashmiri 
Pandits held high command and distinguished themselves in 
various battles against the Afghans. In several battles in the 
State, Kashmiri Pandits fought and scored victories. Skardu 
and Muzaffarabad were once conquered by a Kashmiri Pandit, 
Ganesh Pandit Dar. They played an important part in the 
conquest of the frontiers and their consolidation. How 
Kashmiri Pandits helped not only in the creation but also in 
the building of the State needs no detailed description. But 
for the supreme sacrifice and courage of Pandit Birbal Dar and 
Mirza Pandit Dar, the history of Kashmir might have been 
differently written. It is therefore not at all unreasonable to 
expect that the doors of military service will be thrown open to 
our community in the very near future. 

7. The problem of providing employment for the unemployed 
is greater than that of removing the disability which has been 
put on our community. The question of mass unemployment can 
be solved by the State and the State alone. It is the duty of the 
State to provide a living wage for every adult male willing to 
work. More than that, the best interests of the State lie in 
this that educated men are not given cause for disaffection 
against the administration. It is notorious that discontented 
B.A. s feed revolutionary forces. When we say this. Your 
Highness, we are pointing out a danger which we shudder to 
contemplate and which all well -wishers of the State should be 
anxious to avert. It is not for us to suggest a scheme for the 
relief of unemployment, but a country with the natural wealth 
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and physical advantages of Kashmir, must provide employment 
not for one thousand but for thousands of educated men. 

The Government has not so far shown a real appreciation of 
the problem. Both the sympathy and efficiency so necessary 
for the solution of this problem have been wanting. This calls 
for change. As many Kashmiri Pandit families as possible 
should be encouraged to take to agriculture by liberal grants of 
land. All the existing restrictions in the sale, mortgage and 
transfer of agricultural land in favour of Kashmiri Pandits 
should be removed. Special scholarships have been granted to 
all the communities other than Kashmiri Pandits for general 
education. On the same principle special facilities should be 
provided for Kashmiri Pandits to encourage them in the fields 
of agriculture, industry, arts and craftsmanship. The only 
community in the State which is not classed as backward is our 
community, obviously because we are the most educated and 
our occupation has mainly been, owing to circumstances which 
are the creation of history. Government service. For these 
reasons, however, we are economically worse off than other 
communities. We also claim to be a “backward community’* 
so far as really productive professions are concerned. To give 
us encourgement in such spheres, special facilities are necessary. 
But even these measures will not mitigate unemployment in 
our community to any appreciable extent. The removal of the 
present disabilities under which our educated men have been 
put is essential, but even that will not remove the difficulty. 

A brisk industrial programme without further loss of time is 
urgently needed. 

8. In the end we beg to submit that for a settlement of the 
constitutional issues arising from the demands submitted by 
different communities, a Joint Free Conference of officials and 
non-official representatives of the communities is necessary. All 
communities should be given equal opportunity to present their 
case. We regret to have to submit that during the past, impor¬ 
tant dreisions detrimental to our interests, have been taken by 
the Government behind our back. The Conference, we arc 
proposing, will examine the outstanding issues in all aspects and 
also take into account all pertinent matters including the future 
of Indian States in general as finally evolved at the Round 
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Table Confereace, the peculiar strategic position of the State, 
and the existing state of affairs obtaining in different States. 

To sum up, our community's demands are: 

(a) The machinery of administration in the State should 
be remodelled to serve the purposes of modern govern¬ 
ment. Jobbery and nepotism should be ended. Positions 
of the highest responsibility should be given to men of 
tried worth, Indians or Englishmen. The efficiency of 
administration should be maintained at the highest 
standard. A resolute Government is our first demand. 

(b) Proper arrangements should be made for the protection 
of law abiding citizens, their property, their homes and 
their places of worship against attacks, loot, arson and 
incendiarism. Kashmiri Pandits should be provided 
with fire-arms, where necessary. Special arrangements 
should be made for the protection of Kashmiri Pandits 
in the Mufifasils. 

(c) We are for the principle of a fare field for all and no 
favour for any. All discrimination against our commu¬ 
nity should be stopped. The practice of passing over 
the claims of highly qualified Kashmiri Pandits and 
giving preferences to men of indifferent merit belonging 
to other communiiies should become a thing of the 
past. The recommendation for giving preference to 
Mohammadan Matriculates over Hindu Graduates 
should be repudiated. As all other communities have 
been given special facilities to induce them to take to 
literary pursuits, our community should be provided 

with similar facilities for agriculture, commerce and 
industry. 

(d) The probbm of educated unemployment should be 
seriously tackled not only in the interests of our commu¬ 
nity but also in the interests of the State. Recent 
orders of penny wise and pound-foolish retrenchment 
which have mainly affected our co.nmunity, should be ' 
withdrawn. Retrenchment should, in the first instance, 
aim at stopping wasteful expenditure and begin with 
highly paid services. As many Kashmiri Pandit famili- 
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ies as possible should be encouraged to take to agri¬ 
culture. All restrictions on the sale, mortgage and 
transfer of agriculture land in favour of Kashmiri 
Pandits should be removed. A brisk industrial pro¬ 
gramme should be launched forth at once. 

(c) Communalism should not be introduced in the body 
politic in any torm. No statutory recognition should be 
given to communal majorities and minorities. 

(f) The Military Department should be thrown open to 
Kashmiri Pandits. 

(g) Subject to the above conditions, our community is for 
the establishment of a system of government on consti¬ 
tutional lines. We are for a legislature which is free 
from all taint of communalism. We, however, reserve 
to ourselves the right of making concrete proposals on 
constitutional reform at the proper time. We are for 
free press and free platform, but licence must be merci¬ 
lessly put down. In our opinion the Government can 
at no time deal too strongly with those who preach 
hatred between different classes of Your Highness’ 
subjects, 

(h) To deal with all constitutional issues arising from the 
demands of various communities and to recommend a 
scheme of reforms, a Joint Free Conference sb uid be 
instituted which will take into account the future of 
Indian States in general, the peculiar strategic position 
of Kashmir, and the existing condition of affairs in diffe¬ 
rent Indian States. Equal opportunity should be provid¬ 
ed to all communities to present their points of view. 

We beg to remain, 

Srinagar, Your Highness’ 

24th Oct., 1931. Most loyal and obedient subjects 

1. Pt. JIA LAL KILAM, B.A., L.L.B. 

Vakil High Court & Municipal Commissioner. 

2. Pt. JANARDHAN TENG, M.A., L.L.B. 

Vakil High Court. 


X 
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3. Pt. PREM NATH BAZAZ, B.A. 

President, Sanatan Dharm Youngmen’s Assocn. 

4. Pt. KASHYAP BANDHU. 

Vidhya Vachaspati. 

5. Pt. DAMODHAR BHAT, B.A. 

Secretary, Sanatan Dharm Youngmen’s Assocn. 
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Letter from Dr. B. S. Moonji to J. B. Galancy. 


New Delhi, 

9th March, 1932. 


J. B. Galancy, Esq, CIE, 

Special—to H. H. the roof 
of J & K, (Jammu Tawi). 

Dear Sir, 

I learnt that there is some unfortunate misunderstanding in 
regard to a part work of your Commission which, it it said, is to 
deal with the personal, social and religious laws of the Hindus 

in accordance with the Moslem Demands which are said to beas 
follows: 

(a) that (that) Hindu who is converted to Islam should for¬ 
feit his right to his ancestral property, and 

(b) that the Muslim should have right to use sacred place 
of Hindu religious pilgrimages. 

I can not imagine that the social and religious personal rights of 
the Hindus are to be affected in any way whatever enquiries 
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your commission is intended for. There is no need to make spe¬ 
cial mention here that these points concern the entire Hindu 
society of India and not only the local Hindus of the Kashmir 
State. 

If a need for a personal discussion in the matter is felt for 
removing the misunderstanding and for trying to bring round 
the Hindus to see the question in its proper perspective, I shall 
1: e at your disposal whenever required. 


Yours faithfully, 
S. B. Moonji. 
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Sanatan Dharm Youngmcn’s Association Kaslunir Srinagar 

No. 2797 Dated, Srinagar, the 25th February, 1933. 

Respected Sir, 

On behalf of the Kashmiri Pandit community I beg to sub¬ 
mit as follows:— 

Your goodself is well aware of the facts that led to the inau¬ 
guration of an Enquiry Commission known as Galancy Commi¬ 
ssion, and also of its recommendations. I need hardly add that 
the opinion of all independently thinking people is that the Re¬ 
port of the Commission is a most one-sided document designed 
to help only one community without paying any attention to 
the needs and requirements of other communities, particularly 
the Kashmir Pandit Community. The result of the recommen¬ 
dations is that since future recruitment has been stopped for the 
Kashmiri Pandits, within a short period of fifteen years they must 
vacate all seats that they now occupy in Government services, 
leaving them no corresponding means of livelihood to fall back. 

Nor need I recapitulate the unfortunate events engineered by 
some misguided officials, that led to an agitation on behalf of 
t e Kashmiri Pandit Community against the promulgation of 
the recommendations of the Commission although prior to the 
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staring of the agitation, our Prime Minister Col. Colvin v^as 
pleased to give us an assurance that all possible steps would be 
taken “in order to remove any hardships that may have entailed 
upon Kashmiri Pandits as a result of the recommendations of 
the Commission and was also pleased to state that special faci¬ 
lities would be provided by way of technical scholarships, grants 
of Government land, and by giving a fair share of Government 
contracts which could enable the Kashmiri Pandits to tide over 

the period of transition”. 

When the agitation was in full swing at the instance of some 
of our well-wishers, negotiations came to be started with the 
Government which led to the representation of a Memorial on 
our behalf to which an answer was given to us while we 
were in jail. In its answer the Government reassured us of 
its goodwill and informed us that the assurance given to us by 
the Prime Minister would stand provided we approached the 
whole question in a constitutional manner and not only promis¬ 
ed us of a sympathetic consideration of all our submissions but 
assured us that “active steps as may be found practicable would 
be taken at an early date to assist our community to improve 
its lot by all legitimate means”. The result of all this was that 
we were released for the jail and later on submitted a detailed 
memorial to the Government which has now been answered. In 
our memorial we laid much stress on the following: 




D relieve us of our economic distress by providing 
cans of occupation for a large number of educated but 
lemployed young men, loans be advanced to them 
1 adequate security to encourage them in setting up 
nail and large scale industries. 

hat a number of scholarships be specially earmarked 
id made available for Kashmiri Pandit students taking 
eir training in the Technical Schools, Factories and 
Workshops, both in and outside the State including For- 
gn countries. 

In this connection it may be submitted that for the last 
/o decades or more Muslims and Rajputs have been enjoy 

ig close scholarships to the tune of thousands of rupees, 

id Sikhs and depressed classes have also been for some 
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time past enjoying the same to help them out of their 
backwardness in matters of education. If special scholar¬ 
ships are needed to help backward communities in mat¬ 
ters educational, certainly no community could seem to 
have a better claim than ours to “closed technical scho¬ 
larships” when ii is borne in mind that our representa¬ 
tion in productive occupations is almost nil. 

(3) While we are not against any measures designed to pro¬ 
tect agriculturists and villagers, what we wanted w'as 
that no ban whatsoever should be placed against our 

taking to agricultural pursuits and acquiring lands by 
all lawful means. 

(4) To cope with the increasing educated unemployment in 
our community, the State should launch forth a definite 
schemie for diverting our youngmen towards agricultural 
or horticultural pursuits and for this purpose should 
grant lands to them. Needless to say that such experi¬ 
ments have been tried elsewhere. We had appended an 
illustrative list of such waste lands as could be utilized 
for this purpose. 

(5) “Although several of our educated youngmen had made 
honest efforts to take to such pursuits. Government 
contracts did rarely benefit our community. If special 
facilities such as minimum qualifications could be pres¬ 
cribed for recruitment to the Government services in 
order to facilitate the entry of other communities, Kash¬ 
miri Pandits were also entitled to similar facilities being 
granted to them in the matter of securing Government 
Contracts”. The answer given to this point is quite unin¬ 
telligible. What we prayed for was that if two State 
Subjects gave their tender for one and the same con¬ 
tract, if one was a Kashmiri Pandit, all things taken to- 
get er the Kashmiri Pandit should be given perference. 

ut this has been brushed aside by making reference to 
[|®^"Sf^tc-Subjects—an issue never raised by us. 

at Hindi should be the medium of instruction for 
m u girls without any qualifications or conditions pre- 
ce ent whatsoever and that religious instructions should 
e provided in all schools under State control frequent- 
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ed by Hindu girls”. In this connection it may be sub¬ 
mitted that Mullas have been provided in every school 
for imparting religious instructions to Muslim boys. 

(7) Adequate protection should be given to our religion, 
life and property and our holy places be returned to us 
for which a demand was made by us. 

Although we are of the firm belief that merit and competition 
should in no case be dispensed with, while making appointments 
to Government posts, yet we did not press it too far simply to 
avoid any misunderstanding that might have cropped up on this 
score that Kashmiri Pandits are averse to Muslims entering 
Government service, who it is said, cannot on account of their 
backwardness in education compete with the advanced commu¬ 
nity of Kashmiri Pandits. It may be remarked herein that Kash¬ 
miri Pandits know it full well that the only safeguard for mino- 
rity is its capacity to stand in competition with other communi¬ 
ties, which however is denied to us. 

The answer given by the Government to our memorial is 

appended herewith. It is most unsympathetic reply that could 
be expected of a Government which was never tired of waxing 
elequent in giving us assurances of sympathy and goodwill. 
Six thousand Kashmiri Pandits are at present moment without 
employment. It may not however be supposed that we on our 
part are silting idle in the direction of removing unemployment. 
Most of our youngmen have already taken to industrial pursuits. 
Our Association (Sanatan Dharm Youngmen’s Association) 
also owns big national concern known as National Supplies 
Syndicate, a Printing Press and a Daily Newspaper and has 
about a hundred paid servants. Besides, it patronises a number 
of private business concerns. All we want is Government enco¬ 
uragement since we are painfully aware of the fact that mass 
unemployment can be solved by the State and State alone. With¬ 
in a short period of seven or eight months we could not be ex¬ 
pected to have done more. Administrative wisdom demanded 
that some vocation should have been found for this ever-increas¬ 
ing large number. 

We are hopeless about our future. We look to you for your 
guidance and help. More than seventy thousand Kashmiri Pan- 
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dits are on the verge of starvation. Within fifteen years all who 
are now in employment must have been ousted from office by 
retrenchments and retirements. We are in a helpless position 
and it has been our misfortune to be misunderstood even by 
those who would if they knew the real state of facts willingly 
afford us help and guidance. But we are sure that you will 
kindly extend to us your help and guidance which we need most 
at the present juncture. 

Our relations with our Muslim brethren are of a most cordial 
nature. While they are not going to yield in the matter of rec¬ 
ruitment to Government services so as to replace minimum 
qualification test by a competition test, but of other points raised 
by us in our memorial they are taking a sympathetic view. They 
have come to realise that even under a Muslim Government pro¬ 
vision was to have been made for saving us from starvation. 
The memorial does not at all raise a Hindu Muslim issue. We 
earnestly wait for your help and guidance as also for reply. We 
know that you have to attend to manifold activities and engage¬ 
ments, but we hope that you will find time to ease us out of the 
difficult position which circumstances beyond our control have 
placed on us. 


Yours obediently, 

Jia Lai Kilam, 

B.A., LL.B. 

Vakil High Court and 
Municipal Commissioner, 
President, Sanatan Dharma 
Youngmen’s Association; 

and 

Dr. Tej Bahadur Sapru, 
Allahabad, 

President, Jammu & Kashmir 
Kashmiri Pandits Political 

Conference. 
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REGULATION TOP 1991 SAMVAT 


Whereas it is my declared intention to provide for the associ¬ 
ation of my subjects in the matter of legislation and administra¬ 
tion of the State, I hereby promulgate the following Regulations: 

1. This Regulation may be styled the Jammu and Kashmir 

Regulation No. 1 of 1991 and it shall come into force on 7th 
Baisakhi 1991. 

2. In this Regulation unless there is something repugnant in 
the subject or context: 

His Highness means His Highness the Maharaja Bahadur 
of Jammu and Kashmir. 

“State” means State of Jammu and Kashmir. 

Council means the Council of Ministers of Jammu and 
Kashmir hereinafter referred to. 

Assembly ’ means the Legislative Assembly of the State con¬ 
stituted under this Regulation. 

Official’ and “Non-official” means respectively a person who 
IS or who is not in the Civil or Military Service of the State 
provided that rules under this Regulation may provide for 
the holders of such offices or any of them as may be sped- 
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fied in the rules not being treated for purposes of this Regu¬ 
lation as officials. 

3. All powers, legislative, executive and judicial in relation 
to the State and its Govt, are hereby declared to be and to have 
been always inherent in and possessed and retained by His High¬ 
ness the Maharaja of Jammu and Kashmir and nothing contain¬ 
ed in this Regulation shall affect or be deemed to have affected 
the right and prerogative of His Highness to make and pass 
Regulations, Proclamations and Ordinances by virtue of his 
inherent authority. 

4. The Govt, of the State shall be conducted in the name of 
H is Highness and all powers and authority under this Regu¬ 
lation shall be exercised by and in the name of His Highness. 

5. The Council of Ministeis of the Slate shall comprise the 
Prime Minister for the time being and such other Ministers of 
the State as His Highness may appoint. The Prime Minister, 
who shall be the President of the Council and the other Minis¬ 
ters shall hold office during His Highness* pleasure. 

6. Subject always to the provisions of Section 3 and the exer¬ 
cise in his discretion of the powers and authority inherent as 
aforesaid in His Highness and subject also to such rules of busi¬ 
ness and allocation of portfolios and such other directions as to 
consultations with or reports to and confirmation by His High¬ 
ness on specified matters as His Highness may give from time to 
time by general or special orders in that behalf, the superinten¬ 
dence, direction and control on the Civil Administration and 
Government of the State shall be vested in the Council. 

7. The following subjects shall be deemed to be reserved from 
this Regulation and it shall not be lawful for the Council or the 
Assembly to consider, deal with or enact any measure relating 
to or affecting: 

(a) His Highness or any Member of the Royal Family or the 
management of their Household; 

(b) Relations, Treaties, Conventions or Agreements bet¬ 
ween the State and His Majesty the Kind Emperor of 
India or with Foieign powers or the Government of any 
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State in India now subsisting or in force or hereafter to 
be established or made; 

(c) Matters concerning the Gilgit and Ladakh Frontiers; 

(d) Rights specifically granted to Ilaqadars or Jagirdars.by 
their Sanads; 

(e) The organization, discipline and control of the State 
Army; 

(f) The State Departments now under the charge of the 
Minister-in-Waiting on His Highness and specified in 
the Schedule hereto (Schedule I); 

(g) The Dharmarth Department; and 

(h) The provisions of this Regulation and the Rules there¬ 
under and their repeal or modification. 

8. The Council, with the previous consent of His Highness 
and subject to the provisions of Section 6, may make rules for 
the conduct of executive business and may, in default of any 
directions given by His Highness provided that the authority of 
the Council may be delegated to a Minister in respect of any 
subject or class of subjects. 

9. All rules and orders issued prior to the enactment of this 
Regulation shall remain in force excepting in so far as they 
are amended or repealed by this Regulation. 

10. The Legislature of the State shall consist of:- 

(a) The Council; and 

(b) The Assembly; 

and subject to the provisions of Section 7, no legislative measure 
shall be deemed to have been passed unless it has been passed 
by the Council of the Assembly under the provisions hereinafter 
set out and have received the assent of His Highness. 

11. The Council may provide by Regulation for any matter 
concerning the Public Debt or the Public Revenue of the State 
including the imposition of any charge thereon or the mainten¬ 
ance, alteration or imposition of any tax or duty. 

1^ Notwithstanding anything contained in th«s Regulation, 
t e ouncil may in cases of emergency or where immediate legis- 
ation IS required in any matter affecting the peace and good 
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Government of the State, submit to His Highness an Ordinance 
and such Ordinance on being assented to by His Highness shall 
have the force of law for a peried not exceeding six months 
from the date of promulgation. 

13. Subject to the provisions herein contained the Assembly 
shall have power to make Regulations for all persons, for all 
Courts and for all places and things within the State. 

14. The Assembly shall consist of Members nominated or 
elected under the provisions of this Regulation and ofthe Jammu 
and Kashmir Assembly Electoral Regulations, issued under 
His Highness command by endorsement No. P.B. 157 of 5th 
March, 1934. The total numbers of non-elected Members shall 
be 42 and shall include the Ministers for the time being and offi¬ 
cials nominated by virtue of their office and 16 State Councillors 
summoned by name by His Highness for the constituencies and 
communities specified in the attached schedule (Schedule Ilj. 
The number of officials nominated by virtue of their office 
shall not exceed 12 including the Ministers. The number of 
elected Members shall be 33 and they shall be elected for the 
constituencies and from the communities specified in the Jammu 
and Kashmir Electoral Regulations. 

15. The Council may make rules for the following purposes: 

(a) as to the term of oflice of nominated members of the 
Assembly and the manner of filling casual vacancies 
amongst them; 

(b) as to the conditions under which and the manner in 
which persons may be nominated as Members of the 
Assembly; 

(c) as to the qualifications of electors, the constitution of con¬ 
stituencies and the method of election for the Assembly 
and any matter incidental or ancillary thereto; 

(d) as to the qualification for being elected or being nomi¬ 
nated as Members of the Assembly; 

(e) as to the final decision of doubts or disputes as to the 
validity of an election; and 

(f) as to the manner in which such rules should be carried 
into effect. 
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16. The Council shall provide by rules under this Regulation 

for regulating the course of business and the preservation of order 

# 

in the Assembly; for the number of Members required to consti¬ 
tute a quorum and for prohibiting or regulating the asking of 
questions on and the discussion of any subjects specified in rules. 

17. The President of the Assembly shall be appointed by His 
Highness for such term and on such salary as he may fix and he 
may remove the President from office and fill casual vacancies 
in that office from time to time. The President’s place during 
temporary absences shall be taken by such persons as His High¬ 
ness may direct by general or special order in that behalf. 

18. Every Assembly shall continue for three years from its 
first meeting provided that: 

(a) the Assembly may sooner be dissolved by His Highness: 

(b) such period may be extended by His Highness if in 
special circumstances he so deems fit; and 

(c) after the dissolution His Highness shall appoint a date 
not more than six months after the date of the dissolu¬ 
tion for the next session of the Assembly. 

19. There shall be two Sessions of the Assembly in the year 
as far as possible in the months of October at Srinagar and in 
March at Jammu and His Highness may also appoint such other 
times and places for holding any ordinary or special Session as 
he thinks fit. 

20. His Highness may from time to time prorogue the Sessions 
of the Assembly. 

21. Any Session of the Assembly may be adjourned by the 
person presiding. 

22. All questions in the Assembly shall be determined by a 
majority of votes of the Members present other than the presi¬ 
ding Members who shall have and exercise a casting vote in case 
of an equality of votes. 

23. The powers of the Council or of the Assembly may be 
exercised notwithstanding any vacancy among the Ministers or 
the Assembly. 

24. An official shall not be qualified to be elected as a Mem¬ 
ber of the Assembly or to be nominated for any of the seats 
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specified in Schedule II and if an elected Member or a Member 

nominated for one of such seats accepts office, his seat shall be¬ 
come vacant. 

25. The seat of any Member of the Assembly shall become 
vacant on his being sentenced for an offence punishable with 
imprisonment for a term of six months or more or on his being 
interned or externcd under the orders of a Magistrate or the 
Council or His Highness. 

26. It shall not be lawful for the Assembly to make, repeal or 
alter any Regulation referred to in Section 12. 

27. It shall not be lawful at any meeting of the Assembly to 
consider or enact any measure imposing any disability on any 
community as such. 

28 It shall not be lawful, without the previous sanction of 
His Highness and without the consent in writing of not less than 
two-thirds of the Members of the Assembly from the commu¬ 
nity affected, to introduce, consider or enact any measure affec¬ 
ting the religious rights, usages, endowments or personal law of 
any community. 

29. When any b 11 has been introduced or is proposed to be 
introduced or any amendment to a bill is moved or proposed to 
be moved or any resolution is moved or proposed to be moved 
or any question is proposed to be asked, His Highness may de¬ 
clare that the bill or any clause of it or amendment or the 
resolution or question affects the safety or tranquillity of the 
State or any part thereof and may direct that no proceedings 
shall be taken by the Assembly in relation to the bill or any 
clause of it or amendment or resolution or question and effect 
shall be given to such direction. 

30. No measure shall be deemed to have been passed by the 

Assembly until and unless His Highness has signified his assent 
thereto. 

31. Where the Assembly refused leave to introduce or fails to 
pass in a form recommended by the Council any Regulation, 

His Highness may declare that the Regulation is essential for the 
good Government, safety or tranquillity of the State and such 
measure shall, on the signification of His Highness’ assent be¬ 
come a Regulation as if it has been passed by the Assembly. 

32. Subject and without prejudice to the provisions herein 
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contained, His Highness may, where a measure has been passed 
by the Assembly, return the same for reconsideration by the 

Assembly. 

33. The President shall refuse leave to move a resolution or 
to ask a question which, in his opinion, affects any matter rese¬ 
rved under the provisions of this Regulation, or which affects 
the religious rights, usages, endowments or personal law of any 
community and is not moved or asked by a Member of that 
community. 

34. Standing orders may be made and altered by the Assem¬ 
bly providing for the conduct of business and the procedure to 
be followed in the Assembly. Any standing order which is rep¬ 
ugnant to the provisions of this Regulation or to any rules made 
thereunder shall, to the extent of that repugnancy but not other¬ 
wise, be void. 

35. Subject to the rules and Standing Orders of the Assembly, 
there shall be freedom of speech in the Assembly and no person 
shall be liable to any proceedings in any Court of law by reason 
of his speech or vote in the Assembly or by reason of anything 
contained in any official report of the Assembly. 

36. The Council shall cause a copy of the detailed statement of 
the estimated annual Revenue and Expenditure of the State and 
of the Ilaqas exercising Criminal and Civil Jurisdiction to be 
laid on the table of the Assembly on the first day of the Session 
to be held in each year in the month of October or any of the 
subsequent months if a meeting be not held in October. The 
President shall provide for the meeting of the Assembly on not 
fewer than seven days for the consideration of the statement 
after a week from the commencement of the said Session of the 
Assembly. During the time so provided and subject to the pro¬ 
visions hereinafter contained and to any rules or Standing 
Orders, any Member of the Assembly may ask question or 
move a resolution regarding any appropriation of revenue or 
moneys proposed in the statements or regarding the form in 
which the statement is laid on the table. 

37. If such a resolution is supported by a majority of votes, 
the President shall, before the Budget is passed, declare what 
action, if any, the Council will take on the resolution. 

38. Before any new tax or duty is imposed or the rate of any 
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existing tax or duty is altered by any Ordinance, Regulation or 
rule under this Regulation, the Council shall cause a copy of 
such Regulation, Ordinance or rule to be supplied to each Mem¬ 
ber of the Assembly and the President shall allot a day or days 
for the consideration of such proposals in the Assembly and any 
Member may then move any resolution on the proposals or ask 
any question regarding them and such tax or duty shall not be 
imposed or altered until the Council has taken into consi¬ 
deration any resolution regarding it which may have been pass¬ 
ed by a majority of votes in the Assembly. 

39. The following matters shall not be open for discussion 
and no resolution may be moved or question asked in respect of 
these at the time when the said statement is under consideration: 


(a) expenditure on matters reserved from the cognizance of 
the Assembly under Section 7; 

(b) expenditure which is obligatory under any law; 

(c) pensions and gratuities granted by His Highness or with 
his sanction or under the rules sanctioned by His High¬ 
ness; 

(d) interest on loans and sinking fund charges; and 

(e) expenditure which may be classed by His Highness or 
the Council as political. 

40. If any question arises whether any proposed appropriation 
of revenue or moneys does or does not relate to any matter not 
liable to be voted upon by the Assembly, the decision of the 
President shall be final. 

41. No proposal shall be made or resolution moved for the 
appropriation of any revenue or moneys for any purpose except¬ 
ing by and on the recommendation of the Council. 

42. It shall not be lawful for any Member to introduce in the 
Assembly, without the previous sanction of the Council, any 
measure affecting the public revenues of the State or imposing 
any charge on such revenues. 

43. Where any Ordinance has been passed under Section 12 of 
this Regulation, th^ Council shall cause a copy of it to be deli¬ 
vered to such Member of the Assembly. 

44. If any dispute arises as to the interpretation or the carry- 
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ing out of any of the provisions of this Regulation or the rules 
made thereunder, the decision of the Council, subject to the pro 

visions of Section 3, shall be final. 

45. Communication by His Highness to the Assembly may be 
made (a) in person, (b) by message sent through the Prime 
Minister, or (c) by the President or other person presiding under 

provisions of Section 17. 

46. Every person who is elected or nominated to be a Mem¬ 
ber of the Assembly shall before taking his seat make at a meet¬ 
ing of the Assembly, an oath of his allegiance to His Highness 

in the following form, namely: 

I, have been elected/nominated a Member of this Assembly do 
solemnity swear that I will be faithful and bear true allegiance to 
His Highness Raj Rajeshwar Maharajadhiraj Shri Maharaja 
Harisingh Ji Bahadur, Indar Mahindar Sipar-i-Saltanat-i- 
Inglishia, G.C.S.I.,G.C.I.E.,K.C.V.O., of Jammu and Kashmir 
his heirs and successors and that I will faithfully discharge the 

duty upon which I am about to enter. 

Every person who is appointed to be Member of the Council 
shall before entering on his office make the oath of allegiance in 
the same form. 


SCHEDULE I 
(See Section 7(f)). 

The State departments under the Minister-in-Waiting and now 
styled as: 

1. Ceremonial, Toshakhana and State Garage. 

2. Place Guards and State Stables. 

3. Palaces. 

4. Reception. 

5. Shikarkhana. 

Provided that His Highness may at any time re-name or reclas¬ 
sify any of the items now included in the departments so styled. 
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SCHEDULE II 
(SEE Section 14) 


Constituencies for which Members shall be nominated. 

Number of Constituency Community 

members 


To be nominated by His Highness 


2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 


Ladakh Wazarat 
Skardu Tehsil 
Kargil Tehsil 
Gilgit Wazarat 
North Kashmir Wazarat 
South Kashmir Wazarat 
Muzafarabad Wazarat 

Jammu Wazarat 
Udhampur Wazarat 
Srinagar City 


Buddhist. 

Muslim. 

Muslim. 

Muslim. 

Muslim. 

Muslim. 

Muslim. 

Hindu (Megh). 

Hindu (Megh). 

Hindu other than 
Kashmiri Pandit. 


Wazarats Jammu, Udhampur, Sikh 
Reasi, Kathua, Kashmir 
South and Sri Pratap- 
singhpura Tehsil 


II. To be nominated by His Highness on the 
recommendation of the Ilaqadar of Poonch: 


1 


Ilaqa Poonch 


Hindu 
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To be nominated by His Highness on the 
recommendation of Ilaqadar of Chenani: 

Ilaqa Chenani Hindu. 


(Sd/-) 

HARI SINGH 
MAHARAJA. 
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